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BATHING 


From the days 
of Roman ele- 
gance until now, 
through all the prog- 
ress in the art of be- 
ing clean, there never 
has been such bathing, such luxury of clean- 
liness, such exhilaration in every pore from 
head to foot as follows a bath with 
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Freedom of the Sea 










By Charles Buxton Going 


Have ye the blood of vikings, kept red on the wind-whipped sea ? 
Did ye taste the brine with your mother’s milk, and leap on your father’s knee 
To hear the great gale’s song in the sky—or whencefrom and what are ye? 


Are ye of the earthling peoples, whose veins run sluggish with earth, 
Cradled to song of the pastures? Did no sea-mark stamp you at birth? 
Are ye bowed to the plow and the sickle, and shrunk from a seaman’s girth? 


Slipping from-harbor to harbor, groping by soundings and lights— 
Will subsidies help you to reef or to ride when the gale comes shrieking o’ nights? 
Ye’ve a “‘right to the trade”? Thentake it! Tell the typhoon of your rights! 


If ye still have men of the viking blood who tasted brine at the breast, 
With fingers hooked to the wheel or the brace, hairy of arm and of chest, 
Free them the seas and give them the deck—let them win the trade like the rest! 
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From ancient times to modern, public opinion has made a hero of the Caesar 
returning with captive beasts to grace his triumph 





CEGROMGE must get rid of our belief in the in- 
fallibility of public opinion. Often 
right, public opinion, which we Ameri- 
cans worship, is just as often wrong. 
Generally it is not what the unvoiced 
majority need, but what the noisy 
minority want. 


Public opinion, during the last years of the Roman 
Empire, killed gladiators in the crowded amphitheater 
and stoned the Asiatic monk Telemachus, who leaped 
within the sandy ring to protest against this bloodshed. 
In one half-century it licensed Englishmen to kidnap into 
slavery a half-million negroes. 


It drove Samuel Johnson to use his pen against the 
American colonies; it shamed Josiah Quincy because 
he would not fight a duel. 


From ancient times to modern, public opinion has made 
a hero of the Cesar returning with captive beasts to 
grace his triumph. It has been sired by superstition and 
mothered by ignorance. It has approved wars and 

rsecutions. It has been absurd in hoop-skirts and 
alloon-sleeves. It has enforced cannibalism, and it 
does enforce party loyalty. 


To-day public opinion enjoins polygamy in Constantinople 
and divorce in New York. It decreed the hemlock for 
Socrates, the cross for Christ. 


There have been many great men that listened to the 
voice of public opinion, but there has never been one 
great good man that considered it, and the only lasting 
public opinion is that sort which has always had to end 
by following the lead of the good men 


When you have defied popular folly in little things you 
will be strong enough to defy popular oppression in the 
things that are wide and deep. When you have set 
the dictates of your own conscience above the fickle 
praise of your neighbors you will be able to set the 
welfare of man above the rewards of men. 


And if you are afraid that such a course will cost you 
your living you may be sure that you are not very well 
worth keeping alive. 


THE 
GREAT 
GOD 
OPINION 
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she said, helping him and then 


But I am wondering what there is about it that isn’t right’’ 
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A detail from * The Burden of Life.” a work which created a sensation 


in the 1910 Salon 
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THE WONDER-WORKS OF GEORGE GREY BARNARD, THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR 
WHO HAS CARVED IN ENDURING ROCK THE STRUGGLES OF ALL HUMANITY 


By Charles Henry Meltzer 


HO is this George Grey Barnard 
of whom men are talking in two 
hemispheres? What is he? “He 


is a genius,” say some. “A 
sham,” say others. “He is the only sculptor 
worth a thought in the whole Salon,” 
was the opinion expressed by one artist— 


a French artist, he was, not an American. 

“T am a dreamer,” were the words in 
which the sculptor described himself to me 
the other day. A dreamer! But a man of 
brain and will, a man of tremendous force, 
a man of patience. All the men who have 
moved the world have dreamed their dreams 
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“Dreamers whose dreams come true,” said 
one of the world’s great bankers, one day, 
“must have genius.” 

My acquaintance with the achievements of 
George Grey Barnard is too recent and too 
limited for me to feel justified in lifting him 
to the stars; for, fascinating though those 
great groups of his in the Grand Palais may 
be, deeply though they may impress me 
by their poetic purpose, their synthetic elo- 
quence, their power, they are only part and 
parcel of a lifelong work, most of it still un- 
known to me. But this I know: Only a 
scoundrel or a fool, after studying those two 
groups in the Grand Palais, could speak 
lightly or without deference of this Barnard. 
And, on the whole, I incline to think that he 
will live to see the fulfilment of his dreams. 
Those who visit the Pennsylvania Capitol at 
Harrisburg may marvel at the meanness or 
the ugliness of some corners in that building, 
but most, I have no doubt, will look with ad- 
miration and respect at Barnard’s massive 
and stupendous marble allegories on its 
frontal facade. 

I sat for several hours recently with the 
creator of “Work and Brotherhood” and 
“The Burden of Life,” listening to him as he 
unfolded his own life-story, and watching 
the quick, shifting dance of the sunbeams on 
the gray rocks and the green leaves and the 
rugged tree-trunks in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. And, as he talked, I made a mental 
picture of him. A man of middle age and 
middle height, whose work and dreams have 
helped him to keep young. He has a round 
face, tanned and reddened by exposure to 
the sun and wind; a broad, high forehead, 
not without lines in it; a crown of tousled 
hair, brown—almost black—in hue; blue 
eyes, and above them eyelids with a trick or 
“tic” of closing frequently. A man who 
has had no time to acquire the graces or dis- 
grac®® of. “Society”; careless in his dress; 
rapid in his speech; sometimes rambling in 
his thought; but always interesting. Such 
is the man. ; 

He told me of many things which I will 
not attempt to give you quite in his own 
words. There were too many of them. He 
told me how, after living for four years in 
his birthplace—Bellefonte, Pennsylvania— 
he went with his father and mother to Chi- 
cago, which was for a time his home, and 
then to Iowa and Michigan. His father, who 
still lives, was a Presbyterian minister, with 
the characteristics of his creed. From his 
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mother, who also lives, he inherited his art. 
Yet her ancestors were Puritans, passengers 
on the Mayflower. So in Barnard one per- 
ceives the two extremes—the faith of religion 
(which has found expression in art) and 
the reaction against the formalities of 
religion. 

From his childhood, as he assured me, he 
has been awed by the Eternal in the world, 
and by the feeling that a mighty hand of 
some sort has been over him. Yet, in the 
usual sense, he is not religious. He has been 
a Rosicrucian. He isa humanitarian. And 
he is more than that, for, like St. Francis of 
Assisi, he loves the beasts and birds, the 
fishes in the streams, and the insects of the 
air. All life, I have no doubt, has been ob- 
servation and aspiration to him. 

He hated school, taking small interest in 
his books, despising his teachers. Small 
wonder, too. The way in which they taught 
him would have disgusted any lad of im- 
agination. They forced him to read poetry, 
not for the beauty in it, but as a pretext for 
the analyzing of sentences. Somehow or 
other, however, not even his teachers could 
make him dislike the Bible, or “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” or the plays of Shakespeare. His 
greatest teacher, to be sure, was nature. Art, 
in his boyish days, was hardly a name to 
him. Not till he came to Europe, a quarter 
of a century ago, had he even seen real 
sculpture. 

When quite a child he developed a strong 
interest in natural history. In Chicago he 
made the acquaintance of an old English sea- 
captain who had collected marine curiosities, 
and he taught himself the art of stuffing 
birds. At six or eight he was so skilful as 
a taxidermist that for hundreds of miles 
around people would send specimens for him 
to mount. His school companions scoffed at 
him for his odd tastes. He was constantly 
in hot water. Being a good fighter and re- 
markably muscular, he usually got the best 
of it in his fights; but he hated the boys he 
fought—hated them for their narrowness 
and their loudness and their cruelty. 

Happily, for whole months each year he 
was able to escape from the crowds of Chi- 
cago to the solitudes of the Mississippi. In 
the neighborhood of a small town once well 
known to Mark Twain he found the peace 
and joy, the loneliness and the inspiration he 
longed for. Day after day and often night 
after night he would sit by the river, watch- 
ing the strange life of birds and beavers, 





George Grey Barnard finishing “The Hewer.” one of his best known works. While 
emulating the skill of the Greeks, Barnard scorns their ideal, which was to make 
gods. “The day of the gods is pact, says he, and so he models the people 
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rats and rabbits, studying their habits and 
familiarizing himself with their anatomies. 
Though in theory he abhorred cruelty to 
animals, it was often necessary for him to 
kill the dumb creatures that he loved. In 
those days, as you see, he was less interested 
in beauty than in truth. Now he has come 
to love both. 

Men he divides into two groups—those 
who see beauty, say in a deer or bird of para- 
dise, and proceed to kill it; and those who, 
seeing beauty, reproduce it: the hunters and 
the artists. Taxidermy was a step in the 
direction of sculpture, though he did not 
know it. Painting was another. He had had 
no lessons in drawing. No one had taught 
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him to use color. But with a pencil, a brush, 
and a few tubes of paint he made pictures of 
his favorite birds and beasts. 

Then, thinking more, perhaps, of profit 
than of art, his father sent him to an en- 
graver, for whom he worked in his own way 
for full two years, gradually improving his 
draftsmanship and amazing his employer by 
the fancy which he put into the most trivial 
job entrusted to him. 

When he had saved eighty-nine dollars he 
left home and adopted art as a profession. 
He lived for one whole year on that small 
sum, going without food for days together 
and drinking in all the small wisdom he 
could get at the Chicago Art Institute. After 
a hard struggle he got permission to study a 
few plaster casts which were kept locked up 
in a certain room. There he got glimpses of 
the art of Michelangelo and of the ‘Greeks. 

“They did their best,” he says, “to pre- 
vent me from getting access to those casts, 
for some others in the school had taken 
liberties with them and treated them with 
disrespect. But I protested against being 
shut out of that room. I told the directors 

of the school that Michelangelo had 
created the masterpieces of which 
they possessed copies for me, for 

me alone. I told them that, 

no matter what the other 

students might have 

done, I— 


, The Burden of Life” 


Groups designed by George Grey Barnard to stand at either end of the frontal facade of the Pennsylv ini 


Capitol. 


“In * Work and Brotherhood,’ says the sculptor, “I have shown what comes 
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only I—was the predestined youth whom 
those casts were meant to benefit. At last I 
convinced them. They yielded to my per- 
sistency. And how I worked when once I 
got at those confounded figures! I drew 
them from the front and from the back. I 
drew them in profile. I stood them on their 
heads and drew them again. At last I do 
believe there was nothing I had not mastered 
in draftsmanship and in the difficult art of 
foreshortening.” 

Then, without any lessons, Barnard at- 
tempted to create sculpture. With the clay 
which he had himself dug up on some river 
bank, he fashioned a small portrait bust of 
his young sister. He showed me a photo- 
graph of this effort. There is expression in 
the face of the model, but the technique of 
the future master was, to put it politely, 
primitive. The marvel was that Barnard 
should have been able to make a bust at all. 
Yet when his friends said something of the 
sort he answered, “It’s quite easy.” 

He vowed that he would give his life 
thenceforth to the translating of man into 
stone and bronze. Soon after he was for- 
tunate enough to get commissions for some 
work which brought him the magnificent 
sum of $350. With this he set out for the 
world of fancy and romance and art 
and history. He went to Paris. 

“In those days,” he ex- 
plained to me, “I 


of the unbroken law. 
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was dreadfully and habitually introspective. 
The concrete facts of life meant little to me. 
I was steeped in the contemplation and 
consideration of abstractions. Men, women, 
children, architecture, and machinery were 
merely examples of lines, light, and shadow 
to me. I was roused from this state by fall- 
ing in love with the young woman who is 
now my wife. She took me out of myself, 
into the real world of life. But for her I 
might have remained satisfied with watch- 
ing the things in which I was interested 
without trying to reproduce them. After 
meeting her, I ceased forever to indulge my 
introspective moods.” 

A hard fight of it, no doubt, he had as he 
worked in Paris, polishing his technique and 
reveling in the wonders of the art-galleries. 
His sense of light and shade, his love of line, 
his passion for humanity, grew greater daily. 


“Work and Brotherhood” 


In* The Burden of Life’ I have symbolized the outcome of the broken law. 


These subjects seemed to me peculiarly appropriate to the headquarters of a legislature “ 





“ Baptism of Labor and Love™ (unfinished): Philosophy giving the waters of labor to a young woman. 
A type of Barnard’s humanism 


He saw and understood the beauty of Greek 
art. But it did not satisfy him, for he was 
modern—a modern of moderns, to whom the 
steam-engine and other inventions which 
gave men their power over the material were 
as sacred as Zeus. 

“T saw,” said he, “‘that the ideal of the 
Greeks was to make gods. They created 
beautiful forms, beautiful symbols, which 
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they set on pedestals. But, in their stat- 
uary, they stopped short, deliberately, at 
anything that was individual or character- 
istic of humanity. The day of the gods is 
past. This is the day of the people. It is 
the people, and the characteristics of the 
people, that I want to fix in sculpture. 
They say: What*is the use of making 
statues? Everything has been done. I 





The agony of woman, a detail from “The Burden of Life,” showing woman's sense of the time-old 
tragedy of the broken law 


answer no. We are only at the beginning 
of sculpture. All humanity is waiting to be 
expressed in bronze and stone.” 
His energy, which has expos 

sneers of elegant dilettanti like the person 
who calls himself the ‘Sar Peladan,’’ could 
not confine itself to the nice little schemes 
and formulas of most artists, So in French 
reviews the “Sar Peladan”*scoffs savagely 


at him as “another Roosevelt” or a “ Penn- 
sylvanian.”’ 

I cannot speak of the works which Bar- 
nard exhibited some time ago in Boston. 
Nor will I weary you with the already oft- 
told tale of his experiences, his agonies, in 
connection with the groups which he was 
commissioned to invent for that scandalous 
Harrisburg Capitol. In the middle of his 
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work, when he ran short of funds and was 

unable to pay the workmen who assisted him 

in his big Moret studios (there were five or 

six of them), he set out on a long pilgrimage 

through France, collecting specimens of rare 

Gothic art in the small towns and villages 

through which he passed. These he sold to 

the French government. The proceeds of 

this pilgrimage—it extended over two years 

—enabled him to take up his task again. 

The artist’s grievances at last forced them- 

selves upon the attention of the Pennsylvan- 

ian legislators. A committee was formed in 

America to protect his interests. And soon, 

it seems, the Senate of his state 

will vote a sum of $50,000 to assist 

himinthe completion of hisgroups. « \ggj 
Which brings me tothe point 

at which I started—to the 

discussion of Barnard’s 

exhibits in the Salon. 

My opinion of them 

at present matters 

little. I have not 

yet studied them 

with sufficient 

closeness to 

have fixed con- 

victions about 

them. When 

you first look at 

them they take 

your breathaway. 

They seem pro- 

digious. They are 

marked by power and 

poetry. Even 

as a proof of 

patience, asan 

evidence of as- 

piration, they 
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These groups are part and parcel, in his 
mind, of a grand scheme dealing with all 
human life. In the positions which they oc- 
cupyin the Salon they look very different from 
what they will when in their right places. 
They are made to be seen in a certain per- 
spective. They will be set on higher bases 
than they now stand on. Many details of 
the two compositions, I may add, are not 
finished. In view of all these facts, critics 
who consider Barnard’s works should be 
diffident. Whatever may be thought or 
written of them they are the most lofty, the 
most mighty and ambitious, efforts thus 
far ventured on by an American sculptor. 
That of itself would make them noteworthy. 

And now, having told you in sub- 
stance what Barnard has to say 
of himself, his hopes, his 
dreams, his work, his 
struggles, let- me close 
with a few words of 
Jean Paul Laurens, 
the painter of the 
dramatically grue- 
some, whose “ Sur- 
render at York- 
town” was ad- 
mired so much by 
Roosevelt. After 
seeing the two 
groups by Bar- 
nard a few weeks 
ago in the 
Salon, Jean 
Paul Laur- 
ens intro- 
duced 
himself to 
the Amer- 
ican. 
“Your 


alone. Judged * The Two Natures,” a symbolism of the silent struggle in every human heart work de- 


by the canons 

of the past, they may be open, here and 
there, to unfavorable criticism. Judged by 
modern standards, they are impressive and 
in their own way beautiful. 

What has Barnard endeavored to set forth 
in his two groups? “In one,” he answered, 
when I put the question to him, ‘“‘ which I call 
‘Work and Brotherhood,’ I have shown what 


comes of the unbroken law. In the other,’ 


named ‘The Burden of Life,’ I have symbol- 
ized the outcome of the broken law. These 
subjects seemed to me peculiarly appropriate 
to the headquarters of a legislature.” 


lights 
me,” said the painter. “You know your 
Phidias and your Michelangelo. You have 
mastered the science of your art. But you 
havedonemore. You have stood face to face 
with nature. We Frenchmen are like colored 
sweetmeats. We are all packed in the same 
box, and by our contact with each other we 
have softened and rubbed off our rough 
edges. All of us are under the influence of 
the Salons, the academies, the schools of art. 
Not one of us would have the hardihood to see 
things for ourselves, as you have seen them, 
and toembody what we have seen in ourart.” 
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Including a full-color portrait of Valerie West—the Girl in the Story. —See cover 
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HERE was a long, brisk, decisive 
ring at the door. He continued 
working. After an interval the 
bell rang again, briefly, as though 
the light touch on the electric 
button had lost its assurance. 

“Somebody’s confidence has departed,” 
he thought to himself, busy with a lead- 
weighted string and a stick of soft char- 
coal wrapped in silver foil. For a few mo- 
ments he continued working, not inclined 
to trouble himself to answer the bell, but 
the hesitating timidity of a third appeal 
amused him, and he walked out into the 
hallway and opened the door. In the dim 
light a departing figure turned from the 
stairway. 

“Do you wish a model?” she asked in an 
unsteady voice. 

“No,” he said, vexed. 

“Then, I beg your pardon for disturbing 
ou.” 

: “Who gave you my name?” he demanded. 
“Why, nobody.” 
“Who sent you to me? 

send you?” 

hig 7? 

“But how did you get in?” 

“T—walked in.” 

There was 2 scarcely perceptible pause; 
then she turned away in the dim light of the 
corridor. 

“You know,” he said, “models are not 
supposed to come here unless sent for. It 
isn’t done in this building.” He pointed to 
a black and white sign on Mis door which 
bore the words, “‘No Admittance.” 

“Tam very sorry, I didn’t usderstand.” 

“Oh, it’s all right; only, I don't see how 
you got up here at all. Didn’t theelevator- 
boy question wou? It’s his busijess.”’ 


Didn’t anybody 
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“T didn’t come up in the elevator.” 

“You didn’t walk up ?”’ 

cc Yes. ? 

“Twelve stories!” 

“Both elevators happened to be in service. 
Besides, I was not quite certain that models 
were expected to use the elevators.”’ 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed, “you must 
have wanted an engagement pretty badly.” 

“Ves, I did.” 

He stared. “I suppose you do still.” 

“Tf you would care to try me.” 

“T’ll take your name and address, any- 
how. Twelve flights! For the love of—oh, 
come in anyway and rest.” 

It was dusky in the private hallway 
through which he preceded her, but there 
was light enough in the great studio. 
Through the vast sheets of glass fleecy 
clouds showed blue sky between. The 
morning was clearing. 

He went over to an ornate Louis XV 
table, picked up a note-book, motioned her 
to be seated, dropped into a chair himself, 
and began to sharpen a pencil. As yet he 
had scarcely glanced at her, and now while 
he leisurely shaved the cedar and scraped 
the lead to a point, he absent-mindedly and 
good-humoredly admonished her: 

“You models have your own gild, your 
club, your regular routine, and it would 
make it much easier for us if you’d all reg- 
ister and quietly wait until we send for you. 
You see, we painters know what we want, 
and we know where to apply for it. But if 
you all go wandering over studio-buildings 
in search of engagements, we won’t have 
any leisure to employ you because it will 
take all our time to answer the bell. And 
it will end by our not answering it at all. 
And that’s why it is fit and proper for good 
little models to remain chez eux.” 

He had achieved a point to his pencil. 
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Now he opened his model-book, looked up 
at her with his absent smile, and remained 
looking. 

“Aren’t you going to remove your veil?” 

“Oh—I beg your pardon!” Slender gloved 
fingers flew up, were nervously busy a mo- 
ment. She removed her veil and sat as 
though awaiting hiscomment. None came. 

After a moment’s pause she said, ‘ Did 
you wish my name and address?” 

He nodded, still looking intently at her. 

“Miss West,” she said calmly. 

He wrote it down. “Is that all? 
‘Miss West’ ?” 

“Valerie West—if that is custom—neces- 
sary.” 

He wrote ‘‘Valerie West”; and, as she 
gave it to him, he noted her address. 

“Head and shoulders?”’ he asked quietly. 

“Yes,” very confidently. 

“Figure?” 

“Yes,” less confidently. 

“Draped or undraped?” 

When he looked up again, for an instant 
he thought her skin even whiter than it had 
been; perhaps not, for, except for the vivid 
lips and a carnation tint in the cheeks, the 
snowy beauty of her face and neck had 
already preoccupied him. 

“Do you pose undraped?” he repeated, 
interested. 

“T—expect to do—what is—required of 
—models.” 

“Sensible,” he commented, noting the de- 
tail in his book. “Now, Miss West, for 
whom have you recently posed?” 

And, as she made no reply, he looked up 
amiably, balancing his pencil in his hand and 
repeating the question. 

“Ts it necessary to—tell you?” 

“Not at all. One usually asks that ques- 
tion, probably because you models are al- 
ways so everlastingly anxious to tell us, 
particularly when the men for whom you 
have posed are more famous than the poor 
devil who offers you an engagement.” 

There was something very good-humored 
in his smile, and she strove to smile, too, 
but her calmness was now all forced, and 
her heart was beating very fast, and her 
black-gloved fingers were closing and dou- 
bling till the hands that rested on the 
arms of the gilded antique chair lay tightly 
clenched. 

He was leisurely writing in his note-book 
under her name: “Height, medium; eyes, 
a dark brown; hair, thick, lustrous, and 
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brown; head, unusually beautiful; throat 
and neck, perfect.” 

He stopped writing and lifted his eyes, 
“How much of your time is taken ahead, I 
wonder?” 

“What?” 

“How many engagements have you? Is 
your time all cut up—as I fancy it is?” 

“WT eno.”’ 

“Could you give me what time I might 
require?” 

“T think so.” 

“What I mean, Miss West, is this: sup- 
pose that your figure is what I have an idea 
it is, could you give me a lot of time ahead?” 

She remained silent so long that he had 
started to write “probably unreliable” 
under his notes; but, as his pencil began to 
move, her lips unclosed with a low, breath- 
less sound that became a ghost of a voice: 

“T will do what you require of me. I 
meant to answer.” 

“Do you mean that you are in a position 
to make a time contract with me, provided 
you prove to be what I need?”’ 

She nodded uncertainly. 

“T’m beginning the ceiling, lunettes, and 
panels for the Byzantine Theater,’’ he 
added, sternly stroking his short mustache, 
“and under those circumstances I suppose 
you know what a contract between us 
means?” 

She nodded again, but in her eyes was 
bewilderment and in her heart, fear. “Yes,” 
she managed to say, “I think I understand.” 

“Very well. I merely want to say that a 
model threw me down hard in the very 
middie of the Kimmington’s ballroom. 
Max Schindler put on a show, and she put 
for the spot-light. She'd better stay put,” 
he added grimly: “she'll never have another 
chance in your gild.” Then the frown 
vanished, and the exceedingly engaging 
smile glimmered in his eves. “ You wouldn’t 
do such a thing as that to me,” he added, 
“would you, Miss West?”’ 

“Oh, no,” she replied, not clearly com- 
prehending the enormity of the Schindler 
recruit’s behavior 

“And you'll stand | 
ment goes through?” 

“Yes, I—will try to 

“Good business! Now, if you really are 
what I have an idea vou are, Til know 
pretty qutk whether IJ can use you for the 
Byzantine job.” He rose, walked over to 
a pair of cesed folding-do rs, and opened 
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them. “You can undress in there,” he said. 
“T think you will find everything you need.” 

For a second she sat rigid, her black- 
gloved hands doubled, her eyes fastened on 
him as though fascinated. He had already 
turned and sauntered over to one of several 
easels, where he picked up the lump of char- 
coal in its silver foil. 

The color began to come back into her 
face—swifter, more swiftly: the vast blank 
window with its amber curtains stared at 
her; she lifted her tragic gaze and saw the 
sheet of glass above swimming in crystal 
light. Through it clouds were dissolving in 
the bluest of skies; against it a spider-web of 
pendent cords drooped from the high ceil- 
ing; and she saw the looming mystery of 
huge canvases beside which step-ladders 
rose surmounted by little crow’s-nests where 
the graceful oval of palettes curved, tinted 
with scraped brilliancy. 

“What a dreamer you are!” he called 
across the studio to her. ‘The light is fine, 
now. Hadn’t webetter takeadvantageofit?” 

She managed to find her footing; con- 
trived to rise, to move with apparent self- 
possession toward the folding-doors. 

“Better hurry,” he said pleasantly. “If 
you’re what I need we might start things 
now. I am all ready for the sort of figure 
I suspect you have.” 

She stepped inside the room and became 
desperately busy for a moment trying to 
close the doors; but either her hands had 
suddenly become powerless or they shook 
too much; and when he turned, almost im- 
patiently, from his easel to see what all that 
rattling meant, she shrank hastily aside into 
the room beyond, keeping out of his view. 

The room was charming—not like the 
studio, but modern and fresh and dainty 
with chintz and flowered wall-paper and 
the graceful white furniture’ of a bedroom. 
There was a flowered screen there, too. Be- 
hind it stood a chair, and onto this she sank, 
laid her hands for an instant against her 
burning face, then stooped and, scarcely 
knowing what she was about, began to untie 
’ her patent-leather shoes. 

He remained standing at his easel, very 
busy with his string and lump of charcoal; 
but after a while it occurred to him that she 
was taking an annoyingly long time about 
a simple matter. 

“What on earth is the trouble?” he called. 
“Do you realize you’ve been in there a 
quarter of an hour?” 
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She made no answer. A second later he 
thought he heard an indistinct sound, and it 
disquieted him. 

“Miss West?” 

There was no reply. 

Impatient, a little disturbed, he walked 
across to the folding-doors; and the same 
low, suppressed sound caught his ear. 

“What in the name of—” he began, walk- 
ing into the room, and halted, amazed. 

She sat huddled together behind the 
screen, partly undressed, her face hidden in 
her hands; and between the slender fingers 
tears ran down brightly. 

“Are you ill?” he asked anxiously. 

After a moment she slowly shook her 
head. 

“Then, what in the name of—” 

“P-please forgive me. I—I will be ready 
in a m-moment—if you wouldn’t mind going 
out—” 

“Are you ill? 

SN wan?” 

“Has anything disturbed you so that you 
don’t feel up to posing to-day?” 

“No. I—am—almost ready—if you will 
go out.” 

He considered her, uneasy and perplexed. 
Then, ‘‘All right,”’ he said briefly. “Take 
your own time, Miss West.” 

At his easel, fussing with yardstick and 
crayon, he began to square off his canvas, 
muttering to himself: ‘“‘What the deuce is 
the matter with that girl? Nice moment to 
nurse secret sorrows or blighted affections. 
There’s always something wrong with the 
best lookers. And she is a real beauty or 
I miss my guess.” He went on ruling off, 
measuring, grumbling, until slowly there 
came over him the sense of the nearness of 
another person. He had not heard her 
enter, but he turned around, knowing she 
was there. 

She stood silent, motionless, as though 
motion terrified her and inertia were sal- 
vation. Her dark hair rippled to her waist; 
her white arms hung limp, yet the fin- 
gers had curled till every delicate nail was 
pressed deep into the pink palm. She was 
trying to look at him. Her face was as 
white as a flower. 

“All right,” he said under his breath, 
“you're practically faultless. I suppose 
you realize it.” 

A scarcely perceptible shiver passed over 
her entire body; then, as he stepped back, 
his keen artist’s gaze narrowing, there stole 
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over her a delicate flush, faintly staining her 
from brow to ankle, transfiguring the pallor 
xquisitely, enchantingly. And her small 
Bead drooped forward, shadowed by her 
hair. 

“Vou’re what I want,” he said. “ You’re 
about everything I require in color and form 
and texture.” 

She neither spoke nor moved as much as 
an eyelash. 

“Took here, Miss West,” he said in a 
slightly excited voice, “let’s go about this 
thing intelligently.” He swung another 
easel on its rollers, displaying a sketch in 
soft, brilliant colors—a multitude of figures 
amid a swirl of sunset-tinted clouds and 
patches of azure sky. “ You’re intelligent,” 
he went on with animation. “I saw that, 
somehow or other, though you haven’t said 
very much.” 

He laughed, and laid his hand on the 
painted canvas beside him. 

“You’re a model, and it’s not necessary 
to inform you that this is only a preliminary 
sketch. Your experience tells you that. 
But it is necessary to tell you that it’s the 
final composition. I’ve decided on this ar- 
rangement for the ceiling. You see for your- 


self that you’re perfectly fitted to stand 
or sit for all these floating, drifting, cloud- 
cradled goddesses. You’re an inspiration in 
yourself—for the perfections of Olympus,” 
he added, laughing, “and that’s no idle 


compliment. But of course other artists 
have often told you this before—as though 
you didn’t have eyes of your own! And 
beautiful ones at that!” He laughed again, 
turned, and dragged a two-storied model- 
stand across the floor, tossed up one or two 
silk cushions, and nodded to her. 

“Don’t be afraid; it’s rickety but safe. 
It will hold us both. Are you ready?” 

As in a dream she set one little bare foot 
on the steps, mounted, balancing with arms 
extended and the tips of her fingers resting 
on his outstretched hand. 

Standing on the steps, he arranged the 
cushions, told her where to be seated, how 
to recline, placed the wedges and blocks to 
support her feet, chalked the bases, marked 
positions with arrows, and wedged and 
blocked up her elbows. Then he threw over 
her a soft, white wool robe, swathing her 
from throat to feet, descended the steps, 
touched an electric bell, and picking up a 
huge clean palette began to squeeze out 
coils of color fom a dozen plump tubes. 
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Presently a short, squarely built man en- 
tered. He wore a blue jumper; there were 
traces of paint on it, on his large square 
hands, on his square, serious face. 

“O’Hara!” 

“Sorr?” 

“We're going to begin now, thank Heaven. 
So if you’ll be kind enough to help move 
forward the ceiling canvas—” 

O’Hara glanced up carelessly at the 
swathed and motionless figure above, then 
calmly spat upon his hands and laid hold of 
one side of the huge canvas indicated. The 
painter took the other side. 

“Now, O’Hara, careful! Back off a little 
—don’t let it sway! There—that’s where I 
want it. Get a ladder and clamp the tops. 
Pitch it a little forward—more!—stop! Fix 
those pulley-ropes; I’ll make things snug 
below.” 

For ten minutes they worked deftly, rap- 
idly, making fast the great blank canvas 
which had been squared and set with an 
enormous oval in heavy outline. 

From her lofty eyrie she looked down at 
them as in a dream while they shifted other 
enormous framed canvases and settled the 
oval one into place. Everything below 
seemed to be on rubber wheels or casters— 
easels, step-ladders, color-cabinets, even the 
great base where the oval set canvas rested. 

She looked up at the blue sky. Sparrows 
dropped out of the brilliant void into unseen 
canyons far below, whence came the softened 
roar of traffic. Northward the city spread 
away between its rivers, glittering under the 
early April sun; the park lay like a gray and 
green map set with the irregular silver of 
water; beyond, the huge unfinished cathe- 
dral loomed dark against the big white hos- 
pital of St. Luke; farther still a lilac-tinted 
haze hung along the edges of the Bronx. 

“All right, O’Hara. Much obliged. I 
won’t need you again.” 

“Very good, sorr.” 

The short, broad Irishman went out with 
another incurious glance aloft, and closed 
the outer door. 

High up on her perch she watched the 
man below. He calmly removed coat and 
waistcoat, pulled a painter’s linen blouse 
over his curly head, lighted a cigarette, 
picked up his palette, fastened a tin cup to 
the edge, filled it from a bottle, took a hand- 
ful of brushes and a bunch of cheese-cloth, 
and began to climb up a step-ladder oppo- 
site her, lugging his sketch in the other hand. 
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He fastened the little sketch to an upright 
and stood on the ladder halfway up, one leg 
higher than the other. 

“Now, Miss West,” he said decisively. 

At the sound of his voice fear again leaped 
through her like a flame, burning her face 
as she let slip the white wool robe. 

“All right,” he said. “Don’t move while 
I’m drawing unless you have to.” 

She could see him working. He seemed to 
be drawing with a brush, rapidly, and with 
a kind of assurance that appeared almost 
careless. At first she could make out little 
of the lines. They were all dark in tint, thin, 
tinged with plum color. There seemed to be 
no curves in them, and at first she could not 
comprehend that he was drawing her figure. 
But after a little while curves appeared; 
long delicate outlines began to emerge as 
rounded surfaces in monochrome, casting 
definite shadows on other surfaces. She 
could recognize the shape of a human head; 
saw it gradually become a colorless drawing; 
saw shoulders, arms, a body, emerging into 
shadowy shape; saw the long fine limbs ap- 
pear, the slender indication of feet. Then 
flat on the cheek lay a patch of brilliant 
color, another on the mouth. A great swirl 
of cloud-forms sprang into view high piled 
in a corner of the canvas. 

And now he seemed to be eternally running 
up and down his ladder, shifting it here and 
there across the vast white background of 
canvas, drawing great meaningless lines in 
distant expanses of the texture, then, always 
consulting her with his keen, impersonal 
gaze, he pushed back his ladder, mounted, 
wiped the big brushes, selected others 
smaller and flatter, considering her in pene- 
trating silence between every brush-stroke. 
She saw a face and hair growing lovely under 
her eyes, bathed in an iris-tinted light; saw 
little exquisite flecks of color set here and 
there on the white expanse; watched all so 
intently, so wonderingly, that the numbness 
of her body became a throbbing pain be- 
fore she was aware that she was enduring 
torture. 

She strove to move, gave a little gasp; and 
he was down from his ladder and up on hers 
before her half-paralyzed body had swayed 
to the edge of danger. 

“Why didn’t you say so?” he asked 
sharply. “I can’t keep track of time when 
I’m working!” 

With arms and fingers that scarcely 
obeyed her she contrived to gather the white 
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wool covering around her shoulders and 
limbs and lay back. 

“You know,” he said, “‘that it’s foolish to 
act this way. I don’t want to kill you, 
Miss West.” 

She only lowered her head amid its lovely 
crown of hair. 

“You know your own limits,” he said re- 
sentfully. He looked down at the big clock. 
“Tt’s a full hour. You had only to speak. 
Why didn’t you?” 

‘“‘T—I didn’t know what to say.” 

“Didn’t know!” He paused, astonished. 
Then, ‘“‘ Well, you felt yourself getting numb, 
didn’t you?” 

“Y-yes. But I thought it was—to be 
expected.”” She blushed vividly under his 
astonished gaze. “I think I had better tell 
you that—that this is—the first time.” 

“The first time!” 

“Yes. I ought to have told you. I was 
afraid you might not want me.” 

“Lord above!” he breathed. ‘You poor, 
poor little thing!” 

She began to cry silently; he saw the 
drops fall shining on the white wool robe, 
and leaned one elbow on the ladder, watch- 
ing them. After a while they ceased, but 
she still held her head low, and her face was 
bent in the warm shadow of her hair. 

“How could I understand?” he asked 
very gently. 

“T should have told you. I was afraid.” 

He said: “I’m terribly sorry. It must 
have been perfect torture for you to undress 
andcomeintothestudio. Ifyou’donly given 
me an idea of how matters stood I could 
have made it a little easier. I’m afraid I 
was brusque—taking it for granted that you 
were a model and knew your business. I’m 
terribly sorry.” 

She lifted her head, looked at him, with the 
tears still clinging to her lashes. “ You have 
been very nice to me. It is all my own fault.” 

He smiled. ‘‘Then it’s all right, now that 
we understand, isn’t it?” 

“(Veg ?? 

“You make a stunning model,” he said 
frankly. 

“Dol? Thenyou will let mecomeagain?” 

“Let you!” He laughed. “I'll be more 
likely to beg you.” 

“Oh, you won’t have to,” she said; “T’ll 
come as long as you want me.” 

“That is simply angelic of you. Tell me, 
do you wish to descend to terra firma?”’ 

She glanced below doubtfully. “N-no, 
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thank you. If I could only stretch my— 
legs—” 

“Stretch away,” he said, much amused, 
“but don’t tumble off and break into pieces. 
I like you better as you are than as an an- 
tique and limbless Venus.” 

She cautiously and daintily extended first 
one leg then the other under the wool robe, 
then eased the cramped muscles of her back, 
straightening her body and flexing her arms 
with a little sigh of relief. As her shy side- 
long gaze reverted to him she saw to her re- 
lief that he was not noticing her. A slight 
sense of warmth suffused her body, and she 
stretched herself again, more confidently, 
and ventured to glance around. 

“Speaking of terms,”’ he said in an absent 
way, apparently preoccupied with the pal- 
ette which he was carefully scraping, ‘do 
you happen to know what is the usual rec- 
ompense for a model’s service?” 

She said that she had heard, and added 
with quick diffidence that she could not 
expect so much, being only a beginner. 


— 


He polished the surface of the palette with 
a handful of cheese-cloth. “Don’t you 
think you are worth it?” 

“How can I be until I know how to pose 
for you?” 

“You will never have to learn how to 
pose, Miss West.” 

“T don’t know exactly what you mean.” 

“T mean that some models never learn. 
Some know how already—you, for example.” 

She flushed slightly. “Do you really 
mean that?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say so if I didn’t. It’s 
merely necessary for you to accustom your- 
self to holding a pose; the rest you already 
know instinctively.” 

““What is the rest?” she ventured to ask. 
“T don’t quite understand what you see in 
me.” 

“Well,” he said placidly, “you are beau- 
tifully made. That is nine-tenths of the 
matter. Your head is set logically on your 
neck, and your neck is correctly placed on 
your spine, and your legs and arms are 
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properly attached to your torso—your en- 
tire body, anatomically speaking, is hinged, 
hung,supported, developed as the ideal body 
should be. It’s undeformed, unmarred, 
unspoiled, and that’s partly luck, partly in- 
heritance, and mostly decent habits and 
digestion.” 

She was listening intently, interested, 
surprised, her pink lips slightly parted. 

“Another point,” he continued; “you 
seem unable to move or rest ungracefully. 
Few women are so built that an ungraceful 
motion is impossible for them. You are one 
of the few. It’s all a matter of anatomy.” 

She remained silent, watching him curi- 
ously. 

He said: ‘‘ But the final clincher to your 
qualifications is that you are intelligent. I 


have known pretty women,” he added with . 


sarcasm, ‘‘who were not what learned men 
would call precisely intelligent. But you 
are. I showed you my sketch, indicated in 
a general way what I wanted, and instinct- 
ively and intelligently you assumed the 
proper attitude. I didn’t have to take you 
by the chin and twist your head as though 
you were a lay figure; I didn’t have to pull 
you about and flex and bend and twist you. 
You knew that I wanted you to look like 
some sort of an ethereal immortality, de- 
liciously relaxed, adrift in sunset clouds. 
And you were it—somehow or other.” 

She looked down thoughtfully, nestling to 
the chin in the white wool folds. A smile 
almost imperceptible curved her lips. “You 
are making it very easy for me,” she said. 

“You make it easy for yourself.” 

“T was horribly afraid,” she said thought- 
fully. 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“Oh, you don’t know—nobody can know 
—no man can understand the terror of—of 
the first time.” 

“Tt must be a ghastly experience.” 

“Tt is! I don’t mean that you have not 
done everything to make it easier, but there, 
in the little room, my courage left me—I 
almost died. I’d have run away, only—I 
was afraid you wouldn’t let me.” 

He began to laugh; she tried to, but the 
terror of it all was as yet too recent. 

“At first,” she said, “I was afraid I 
wouldn’t do for a model—not exactly afraid 
of my—my appearance, but because I was 
a novice; and I imagined that one had to 
know exactly how to pose.” 

“T think,” he interrupted smilingly, “that 
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you might take the pose again if you are 
rested. Go on talking; I don’t mind it.” 

She sat erect, loosened the white wool 
robe and dropped it from her with less con- 
sciousness and effort than before. Very 
carefully she set her feet on the blocks, 
fitting the shapely heels to the chalked out- 
lines; found the mark for her elbow, ad- 
justed her slim, smooth body and looked at 
him, flushing. 

“All right,” he said briefly; “go ahead 
and talk to me.” 

“Do you wish me to?” 

“Yes; I’d rather.” 

“T don’t know exactly what to say.” 

“Say anything,” he returned absently, 
selecting a flat brush with a very long 
handle. 

She thought a moment, then, lifting her 
eyes, “I might ask you your name.” 

“What? Don’t you know it? Oh, Lord! 
Oh, Vanity! I thought you’d heard of me.” 

She blushed, confused by her ignorance 
and what she feared was annoyance on his 
part; then perceived that he was merely 
amused and her face cleared. 

“We folk who create concrete amusement 
for the public always imagine ourselves much 
better known to that public than we are, 
Miss West. It’s our little vanity—rather 
harmless, after all. We’re a pretty decent 
lot, sometimes absurd, especially in our tragic 
moments; sometimes emotional, usually 
illogical, often impulsive, frequently tender 
hearted as well as supersensitive. Now it 
was a pleasant little vanity for me to take 
it for granted that somehow you had heard 
of me and had climbed twelve flights of 
stairs for the privilege of sitting for me.” 

Helaughed sofrankly that theshy, respon- 
sive smile made her face enchanting; and he 
coolly took advantage of it, and, while excit- 
ing and stimulating it, affixed it immortally 
on the exquisite creature he was painting. 

“‘So you didn’t climb those twelve flights 
solely for the privilege of having me paint 
you?” 

“No,” she admitted laughingly. “I was 
merely going to begin at the top and apply 
for work all the way down until somebody 
took me—or nobody took me.” 

“But why begin at the top?” 

“It is easier to bear disappointment going 
down,” she said seriously. “If two or three 
artists had refused me on the first and sec- 
ond floors, my legs would not have carried 
me up very far.” 
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“Bad logic,” he commented. ‘We mount 
by experience, using our wrecked hopes as 
footholds.” 

‘ “Vou, don’t know how much a girl can 
endure. There comes a time—after years 
of steady descent—when misfortune and 
disappointment become endurable, when 
hope deferred no longer sickens. It is in 
rising toward better things that disappoint- 
ments hurt most cruelly.” 

He turned his head in surprise; then went 
on painting. ‘Your philosophy is the phi- 
losophy of submission.” 

“Do you call a struggle of years a sub- 
mission?” 

“But it was giving up, after all—acqui- 
escence, despondency, a laissez-faire policy.” 

“One may tire of fighting.” 

“One may. Another may not.” 

“T think you have never had to fight very 
hard.” 

He turned his head abruptly; after a 
moment’s silent survey of her, he resumed 
his painting with a sharp, impersonal glance 
before every swift and decisive brush-stroke. 

“No; I have never had to fight, Miss 
West. It was keen of you to recognize it. 
I have never had to fight at all. Things 
come easily to me—things have a habit of 
coming my way. I suppose I’m not exactly 
the man to lecture anybody on the art of 
fighting fortune. She’s always been decent 
to me. Sometimes I’m afraid—I have an 
instinct that she’s too friendly. And it 
troubles me. Do you understand what I 
mean?” 

“Ves,” 

He looked up at her. “Are you sure?” 

“T think so. I have been watching you 
painting. I never imagined anybody could 
draw so swiftly, so easily—paint so surely, 
so accurately; that every brush-stroke could 
be so—so significant, so decisive. Is it not 
unusual? And is not that what is called 
facility?” 

“Lord in heaven!” he said. “What kind 
of a girl am I dealing with ?—or what kind 
of a girl is dealing so unmercifully with me?” 

“T—-I didn’t mean—” 

“Yes, you did. Those very lovely and 
wonderfully shaped eyes of yours are not 
entirely for ornament. Inside that pretty 
head there’s an apparatus designed for 
thinking; and it isn’t idle.” 

He laughed gaily, a trifle det ntly. 

“You’ve said it. You’ve found the fly in 
the amber. I 


cursed with facility. Worse 
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still, it gives me keenest pleasure to employ 
it. It does scare me occasionally—has for 
years—makes me miserable at intervals— 
fills me full of all kinds of fears and doubts.” 

He turned toward her, standing on his 
ladder, the big palette curving up over his 
left shoulder, a wet brush extended in his 
right hand. 

“What shall I do?” he exclaimed, so 
earnestly that she sat up straight, startled, 
forgetting her pose. ‘Ought I to stifle the 
vigor, the energy, the restless desire that 
drives me to express myself, that will not 
tolerate the inertia of calculation and pon- 
derous reflection? Ought I to check my- 
self, consider, worry, entangle myself in 
psychologies, seek for subtleties where none 
exist, split hairs, relapse into introspective 
philosophy when my fingers itch for a lump 
of charcoal and every color on my set pal- 
ette yells at me to be about my business?” 

He passed the flat tip of his wet brush 
through the mass of rags in his left hand 
with a graceful motion like one unsheathing 
a sword. 

“T tell you I do the things which I do, as 
easily, as naturally, as happily as any fool 
of a dicky-bird does his infernal twittering 
on an April morning. God knows whether 
there’s anything in my work or in his twit- 
ter; but neither he nor I is likely to improve 
our output by pondering and cogitation. 
Please resume the pose.” 

She did so, her dark young eyes on him; 
and he continued painting and talking in 
his clear, rapid, decisive manner. 

“My name is Louis Neville. They call 
me Kelly—my friends do,” he added, laugh- 
ing. “Have you ever seen any of my work?” 

“cc Yes.” 

He laughed again. ‘That’s more sooth- 
ing. However, I suppose you saw that big 
canvas of mine for the ceiling of the Metro- 
politan Museum’s new northwest wing. The 
entire town saw it.” 

“Yes, I saw it.” 

“Did you care for it?” 

She had cared for it too intensely to give 
him any adequate answer. Never before 
had her sense of color and form and beauty 
been so exquisitely satisfied by the painted 
magic of any living painter. So this was the 
main who had enveloped her, swayed her 
senses, whirled her upward into his ocean of 
limpid light! This was the man who had 
done that miracle before which, all day long, 
crowds of the sober, decent, unimaginative 
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—the solid essentials of the nation—had 
lingered fascinated! This was the man— 
across there on a step-ladder. And he was 
evidently not yet thirty; and his name was 
Neville, and his friends called him Kelly. 

“Ves,” she said diffidently, “I cared 
for it.” 

“Really?” 

He caught her eye, laughed, and went on 
with his work. 

“The critics were savage,” he said. 
“Lord! It hurt, too. But I’ve simply got 
to be busy. What good would it do me to 
sit down and draw casts with a thin, needle- 
pointed stick of hard charcoal? Not that 
they say I can’t draw. They admit that I 
can. They admit that I can paint, too.” 

He laughed and stretched his arms. 

“Draw! A blank canvas sets me mad. 
When I look at one I feel like covering it 
with a thousand figures twisted into every 
intricacy and difficulty of foreshortening! 
I wish I were like the Hindu god with a 
dozen arms; and even then I couldn’t paint 
fast enough to satisfy what my eyes and 
brain have already evoked upon an un- 
touched canvas. It’s a sort of intoxication 
that gets hold of me; I’m perfectly cool, too, 
which seems a paradox, but isn’t. And all 
the while, inside me, is a constant, hushed 
kind of laughter, bubbling, which accom- 
panies every brush-stroke with an ‘I told 
you so!’—if you know what I’m trying to 
say—do you?” 

“N-not exactly. But I suppose you mean 
that you are self-confident.” 

“Lord! Listen to this girl say in a dozen 
words what I’m trying to say in a volume so 
that it won’t scare me! Yes! That’sit. I 
am confident. And it’s that self-confidence 
which sometimes scares me half to death.” 

From his ladder he pointed with his brush 
to the preliminary sketch that faced her, 
touching figure after figure. “I’m going to 
draw them in, now,” he said; “first this one. 
Can you catch the pose? It’s going to be 
hard; I’ll block up your heels, later. That’s 
it! Stand up straight, stretch as though 
the next moment you were going to rise on 
tiptoe and float upward without an effort.” 

He was working like lightning in long, 
beautiful, clean outline strokes, brushed 
here and there with shadow-shapes and 
masses. And time flew at first, then went 


slowly, more slowly, until it dragged at her 
delicate body and set every nerve aching. 
““TI—may I rest a moment?” 
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“Sure thing!” he said cordially, laying 
aside palette and brushes. “Come on, Miss 
West, and we’ll have luncheon.” 

She hastily swathed herself in the wool 
robe. ‘‘Do you mean—here?”’ 

“Yes. There’s a dumb-waiter. I'll ring 
for the card.” 

“T’d like to,” she said, “but do you think 
I had better?” 

“Why not?” 

“You mean—take lunch with you?” 

“Why not?” 

“Ts it customary?” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“Then I think I will go out to lunch some- 
where.” 

“T’m not going to let you get away,” he 
said, laughing. “‘ You’re too good to be real. 
I’m worried half to death for fear that 
you'll vanish in a golden cloud, or something 
equally futile and inconsiderate. No, I 
want you to stay. You don’t mind, do 
you?” 

He was aiding her to descend from her 
eyrie, her little white hand balanced on his 
arm. When she set foot on the floor she 
looked up at him gravely. 

“You wouldn’t let me do anything that 
I ought not to, would you, Mr. Kelly—I 
mean Mr. Neville?” she added in confusion. 

“No. Anyway I don’t know what you 
ought or ought not to do. Luncheon is a 
simple matter of routine. It’s sole signifi- 
cance is two empty stomachs. I suppose 
if you go out you will come back, but—I’d 
rather you’d remain.” 

“cc Why? ”? 

“Well,” he admitted with a laugh, “it’s 
probably because I like to hear myself talk 
to you. Besides, I’ve always the hope that 
you'll suddenly become conversational, and 
that’s a possibility exciting enough to give 
anybody an appetite.” 

“But I have conversed with you,” she 
said. 

“Only alittle. What you said acted like a 
cocktail toinspire me with a desire for more.” 

“T am afraid that you were not named 
Kelly in vain.” 

“You mean blarney? No, it’s merely 
frankness. Let me get you some bath- 
slippers.” 

“Oh—but if I am to lunch here, I can’t 
do it this way!” she exclaimed in flushed 
consternation. 

“Indeed you must learn to do that with- 
out embarrassment, Miss West. Tie up 
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your robe at the throat, tuck up yoursleeves, 
slip your feet into a nice pair of brand-new 
bath-slippers, and I’ll ring for luncheon.” 
“I—don’t—want to—” she began; but 
he went away into the hall, rang, and pres- 
ently she heard the ascending clatter of a 
dumb-waiter. From it he took the lunch- 


eon-card and returned to where she was . 


sitting at his dining-table. She blushed as 
he laid the card before her, and would have 
nothing to do with it. The result was that 
he did the ordering, sent the dumb-waiter 
down with his scribbled memorandum, and 
came wandering back with long, cool glances 
at his canvas and the work he had done 
on it. 

“T mean to make a stunning thing of it,” 
he remarked, eying the huge canvas critic- 
ally. “All this deviltry—whatever it is in- 
side of me—must come out somehow. And 
that canvas is the place for it.” 

He laughed and sat down opposite her. 

‘Man is born to folly, Miss West—born 
full of it. I get rid of mine on canvas. It’s 
a safer outlet for original sin than some 
other ways.” 

She lay back in her chair, hands extended 
along the arms, looking at him with a smile 
that was still shy. “My idea of you—of 
an artist—was so different,” she said. 

“There are all kinds, mostly the seriously 
inspired and humorless variety who make 
a mystic religion of a very respectable pro- 
fession. This world is full of pale, enrap- 
tured artists; full of muscular, thumb- 
smearing artists; full of dreamy weavers of 
visions, usually deficient in spinal process; 
full of unwashed little inverts to whom the 
world really resembles a kaleidoscope full of 
things that wiggle—” 

They began to laugh, he with a singular 
delight in her comprehension of his idle, 
irresponsible chatter, she from sheer pleas- 
ure in listening and looking at this man who 
was so different from anybody she had ever 
known and—thank God!—so young. And 
when the bell rang and the clatter an- 
nounced the advent of luncheon, she settled 
in her chair with a little shiver of happiness, 
blushing at her capacity for it, and at her 
acquiescence in the strangest conditions in 
which she had ever found herself inall her life, 
conditions so bizarre, so grotesque, so impos- 
sible that there was no use in trying to con- 
sider them—alas! no point in blushing now. 

Mechanically she settled her little naked 
feet deep into the big bath-slippers, tucked 





o the dimpled 


up her white wool sl 
\p which he had 


elbow, and surveyed th 
placed before her to serve. 

“T know perfectly well that this isn’t 
right,” she said, helping him and then her- 
self. ‘But I am wondering what there is 
about it that isn’t right.” 

“Tsn’t it demoralizing!” he said, amused. 
‘FI wonder if it is?” 


{He laughed. “Such ideas are nonsense, 
“Miss West. Listen to me: you and I— 


everybody except those with whom some- 
thing is physically wrong—were born with a 
full and healthy capacity for demoralization 
and mischief. Mischief is only one form of 
energy. If lightning flies about unguided 
it’s likely to do somebody some damage; if 
it’s conducted properly to a safe terminal 
there’s no damage done and probably a 
little good.” 

“Your brushes are your lightning-rods?” 
she suggested, laughing. 

“Certainly. I demoralize only canvas. 
What outlet have you for your perfectly 
normal deviltry?”’ 

“T haven’t any.” 

“Any deviltry?” 

“Any outlet.” 

“You ought to have.” 

“Ought I?” 

“Certainly. You are as full of restless 
energy as I am.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I am.” 

“Youare. Look at yourself! Inever saw 
anybody so sound, so superbly healthy, so”’ 
—he laughed — “adapted to dynamics. 
You’ve got to have an outlet, or there’ll be 
the deuce to pay.” 

She looked at her fruit salad gravely, 
tasted it, and glanced up at him. “I have 
never in all my life had any outlet—never 
even any outlook, Mr. Neville.” 

“You should have had both,” he grum- 
bled, annoyed at himself for the interest her 
words had for him; uneasy, now that she had 
responded, yet curious to learn something 
about this fair young girl, approximately his 
intellectual equal, who had come to his door 
looking for work as a model. He thought to 
himself that probably it was some distress- 
ing tale which he couldn’t help, and the 
recital of which would do neither of them 
any good. Of stories of models’ lives he was 
tired, satiated. There was no use encour- 
aging her to family revelations; an easy, 
pleasant footing was far more amusing to 
maintain. The other hinted of intimacy; 
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and that he had never tolerated in his em- 
ployees. Yet, looking now across the table at 
her, anot unkind curiosity began to prod him. 
He could easily have left matters where 
they were, maintained the status quo indefi- 
nitely, or as long as he needed her services. 

“Outlets are necessary,” he said cautious- 
ly. “Otherwise we go to the bow-wows.” 

“Or—die.” 

“What?” sharply. 

She looked up without a trace of self- 
consciousness or the least hint of the dra- 
matic. ‘I would die unless I had an outlet. 
This is almost one. At least it gives me 
something to do with my life.” 

“Posing?” 

“Ves.” 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“Why, I only mean that—the other” — 
she smiled—‘‘ what you call the bow-wows, 
would not have been an outlet for me. I 
ws a show-girl for two months last winter; 
I ought toknow. And Id rather have died 
than—” 

“T see,” he said; ‘“‘that outlet was too 
stupid to attract you.” 

She nodded. “Besides, I have principles,”’ 
she said candidly. 

“Which effectually blocked that outlet. 
They sometimes kill, too, as you say. Youth 
stifled too long means death—the death of 
youth, at least. Outlets mean life. The 
idea is to find a safe one.” 

She flushed in quick, sensitive response. 
“That is it; that is what I meant. Mr. 
Neville, I am twenty-one; and, do you know, 
I never had a childhood. And I am simply 
wild for it—for the girlhood and the play- 
time that I never had.” She checked her- 
self, looking across at him uncertainly. 

“Go on,” he nodded. 

“That is all.” 

“No; tell me the rest. ’ 

She sat with head bent, slender fingers 
picking at her napkin; then, without raising 
her troubled eyes: “Life has been---curious. 
My mother was bedridden. My childhood 
and girlhood were passed caring for her. 
That is all I ever did until—a year ago,” she 
added, her voice falling so low he could 
scarcely hear her. 

“She died then?” 

“A year ago last February.” 

“You went to school. You must have 
made friends there.” 

“T went to a public school for a year. 
After that mother taught me.” 
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“She must have been extremely culti- 
vated.” 

The girl nodded, looking absently at the | 
cloth. Then, glancing up: “I wonder 
whether you will understand me when [ tell 
you why I decided to ask employment of 
artists?” 

“T’ll try to,” he said, smiling. 

“Tt was an intense desire to be among 
cultivated people, if only for a few hours. i 
Besides, I had read about artists, and their 
lives seemed so young, so gay, so worth liv- 
ing—please don’t think me foolish and im- 
mature, Mr. Neville, but I was so stifled, so 
cut off from such people, so uninspired, so 
—so starved for alittle gaiety—and I needed 
youthful companionship, surroundings where 
people of my own age and intelligence some- 
times entered—and I have never had it—” 

She looked at him with a strained, wistful 
expression as though begging him to under- 
stand her. 

‘“‘T couldn’t remain at the theater,” she 
said. ‘‘I had little talent, no chance except 
chances I would not tolerate; no companion- 
ship except what I was unfitted for by edu- 
cation and inclination. The men were im- 
possible. There may have been girls I could 
have liked, but I did not meet them. So, as 
I had to do something, and my years of 
seclusion with mother had unfitted me for 
any business—for office work or shop work 
—I thought that artists might care to em- 
ploy me, might give me, or let me see—be 
near—something of the gayer, brighter, 
more pleasant and youthful side of life.” 

She ceased, bent her head thoughtfully. 

“You want friends? Young ones—with 
intellects? You want to combine these with 
a chance of making a decent living?” 

“Yes.” She looked up candidly. “Iam 
simply starved for it. You must believe 
that when you see what I have submitted to 
—gone through with in your studio” —she 
blushed vividly—‘‘in a—a desperate at- 
tempt to escape the—the loneliness, the 
silence, and isolation”—she raised her dark 
eyes—‘‘the isolation of the poor,” she said. 
“You don’t know what that means.” After 
a moment she added, level eyed, “‘ For which 
there is supposed to be but one outlet—if a 
girl is attractive.” 

He rose, walked to and fro for a few mo- 
ments, then, halting, ‘All memory of the 
initial terror and distress and uncertainty 
aside, have you not enjoyed this morning, 
Miss West?” 
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“Yes, Ihave. I—you have no idea what 
it has meant to me.” 

“Tt has given you an outlook, anyway.” 

“Ves. Only—I’m terrified at the idea of 
going through it again—with another man.” 

He laughed, and she tried to, saying, 

“But if all artists are as kind and con- 
siderate—” 

“Plenty of em are more so. There area 
few bounders, a moderate number of beasts. 
You'll find them everywhere in the world, 
from the purlieus to the pulpit. I’m going 
to make a contract with you. After that, 
regretfully, I’ll see that you meet the men 
who will be valuable to you. I wish there 
was some way I could box you up in-a 
jeweler’s case so that nobody else could have 
you and I could find you when I needed 
you!” 

She laughed shyly, extended her slim 
white hand for him to support her while she 
mounted to her eyrie. Then, erect, deli- 
cately flushed, she let the robe fall from her 
and stood looking down at him in silence. 


II 


SPRING came unusually early that year. 
By the first of the month a few willows and 
thorn-bushes in the park had turned green; 
then, in a single day, the entire park became 
lovely with golden bell-flowers, and the first 
mowing-machine clinked over the green- 
swards, leaving a fragrance of clipped ver- 
dure in its wake. 

Under a characteristic blue sky April un- 
folded its myriad leaves beneath which 
robins ran over shaven lawns and purple 
grackle bustled busily about, and the water- 
fowl quacked and whistled and rushed 
through the water nipping and chasing one 
another or, sidling alongside, began that 
nodding, bowing, bobbling acquaintance 
preliminary to aquatic courtship. In lofts, 
offices, and shops youthful faces, whitened 
by the winter’s pallor, appeared at open win- 
dows gazing into the blue above, or, with 
pretty, inscrutable eyes, studied the passing 
throng till the lifted eyes of youth below 
completed the occult circuit with a smile. 

And the spring sunshine grew hot, and 
sprinkling-carts appeared, and the metrop- 
olis moulted its overcoats, and the derby 
became a burden, and the annual spring ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design 
remained uncrowded. 

Neville, lunching at the Syrinx Club, care- 





lessly caught the ball of conversation tossed 
toward him and contributed his final com- 
ment: “Burleson—and you, Sam Ogilvy— 
and you, Annan, all say that the exhibition 
is rotten. You say so every year; so does 
the majority of people. And the majority 
will continue saying the same thing through- 
out the coming decades as long as there are 
any exhibitions to damn. It is the same 
thing in other countries. For a hundred 
years the majority has pronounced every 
Salon rotten. And it will so continue. 

“But the facts are these: the average does 
not vary much. A mediocrity, not dis- 
agreeable, always rules; supremity has been, 
is, and always will be the stick in the riffle 
around which the little whirlpool will al- 
ways center. This year it happens to be 
José Querida who stems the sparkling medi- 
ocrity and sticks up from the bottom gravel, 
making a fine little swirl. Next year—or 
next decade—it may be anybody—yc~, 
Annan, or Sam. Perhaps,” he added with a 
slight smile, “it might be I. Quand méme. 
The exhibitions are no rottener than they 
have ever been; and it’s up to us to go about 
our business. And I’m going. Good-by.” 

He rose from the table, laid aside the re- 
mains of his cigar, nodded good-humoredly 
to the others, and went out with that quick, 
graceful, elastic step which was noticed by 
everybody and envied by many. 

“Hell,” observed John Burleson, hitching 
his broad shoulders forward and swallowing 
a goblet of claret at a single gulp, “it’s all 
right for Kelly Neville to shed sweetness and 
light over a rotten exhibition where half the 
people are crowded around his own picture.” 

“What a success he’s having,” mused 
Ogilvy, looking sideways out of the window 
at a pretty girl across the street. 

Annan nodded. “He works hard enough 
for it.” 

“He works all the time,”’ grumbled Burle- 
son, ‘but does he work hard?” 

“A cat scrambling in a molasses-barrel 
works hard,” observed Ogilvy—‘‘if you see 
any merit in that, John.” 

Burleson reared his huge frame, and his 
symmetrical features became more bovine 
than ever. ‘What the devil has a cat in a 
molasses-barrel to do with the subject?” he 
demanded. 

Annan laughed. “Poor.old honest, literal 
John,” he said lazily. “Listen. From my 
back window in the country, yesterday, I 
observed one of my hens scratching her ear 
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Something in the very simple and honest question of 


John Burleson arrested the attention of every man who had heard it 


with her foot. How would you like to be 
able to accomplish that, John?” 

“T wouldn’t like it at all!” roared Burle- 
son in serious disapproval. 

“That’s because you’re a sculptor and a 
Unitarian,” said Annan gravely. 

“My God!” shouted Burleson, “what’s 
that got to do with a hen scratching herself!” 

Ogilvy was too weak with laughter to 
continue the favorite pastime of “touching 
up John”; and Burleson, who, under provo- 
cation, never exhibited any emotion except 
impatient wonder at the foolishness of 
others, emptied his claret-bottle with un- 
ruffled confidence in his own common sense 
and the futility of his friends. 

“Kelly, they say, is making a stunning lot 
of stuff for that Byzantine Theater,” he 
said in his honest, resonant voice. ‘“I wish 
to Heaven I could paint like him.” 

Annan passed his delicate hand over his 





pale, handsome face. “Kelly Neville is, 
without exception, the most gifted man I 
ever knew.” 

“No, the most skilful,”’ suggested Ogilvy. 
“T have known more gifted men who never 
became skilful.” 

“What hair is that you’re splitting, 
Sam?” demanded Burleson. ‘Don’t you 
like Kelly’s work?” 

“Sure I do.” 

“What’s the matter with it, then?” 

There was a silence. One or two men at 
neighboring tables turned partly around to 
listen. There seemed to be something in 
the very simple and honest question of John 
Burleson that arrested the attention of every 
man at the Syrinx Club who had heard it. 
Because, for the first time, the question 
which every man there had silently, in- 
voluntarily, asked himself had been uttered 
aloud at last by John Burleson—voiced in 
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utter good faith and with all confidence that 
the answer could be only that there was 
nothing whatever the matter with Louis 
Neville’s work. And his answer had been a 
universal silence. 

Clive Gail, lately admitted to the Acad- 
emy said, “I have never in my life seen or 
believed possible such facility as is Louis 
Neville’s.” 

“Sure thing,”’ grunted Burleson. 

“His personal manner of doing his work 
—which the critics and public term ‘tek— 
nee—ee—eek,’” laughed Annan, “‘is simply 
gloriously bewildering. There is a sweeping 
splendor to it—and what color!” 

There ensued murmured and emphatic 
approbation; and another silence. 

Ogilvy’s dark, pleasant face was troubled 
when he broke the quiet, and everybody 
turned toward him. 

“Then,” he said slowly, “what is the 
matter with Neville?” 

Somebody said, “He does convince you; 
it isn’t that, is it?” 

A voice replied, “‘Does he convince him- 
self?” 

“There is—there always has been some- 
thing lacking in all that big, glorious, splen- 
did work. It only needs that one thing— 
whatever it is,” said Ogilvy quietly. “Kelly 
is too sure, too powerfully perfect, too 
omniscient—”’ 

“And we mortals can’t stand that,” com- 
mented Annan, laughing. ‘“‘’Raus mit Ne- 
ville! He paints joy and sorrow as though 
he’d never known either—” And his voice 
checked itself of its own instinct in the 
startled silence. 

“That man Neville has never known the 
pain of work,” said Gail deliberately. 
“When he has passed through it and it 
has made his hand less steady, less omnipo- 
tent—-” 

“That’s right. We can’t love a man who 
has never endured what we have,” said an- 
other. “No genius can hide his own im- 
munity. That man paints with an unscarred 
soul. A little hell for his—and no living 
painter could stand beside him.” 

“Piffle,” observed John Burleson. 

Ogilvy said: “It is true, I think, that out 
of human suffering a quality is distilled 
which affects everything one does. Those 


who have known sorrow can best depict it 
—not, perhaps, most plausibly, but most 
convincingly and with fewer accessories, 
more reticence, and better taste.” 
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“Why do you want to paint tragedies?” 
demanded Burleson. 

“One need not paint them, John, but one 
needs to understand them to paint anything 
else—needs to have lived them, perhaps, to 
become a master of pictured happiness, 
physical or spiritual.” 

“That’s piffle, too,”’ said Burleson in his 
rumbling bass, “like that damn hen you 
lugged in—” 

A shout of laughter relieved everybody. 

“Do you want a fellow to go and poke his 
head into trouble and get himself mixed up 
in a tragedy so that he can paint better?” 
insisted Burleson scornfully. 

“There’s usually no necessity to hunt 
trouble,” said Annan. 

“But you say that Kelly never had any 
and that he’d paint better if he had.” 

“Trouble might be the making of Kelly 
Neville,” mused Ogilvy, “‘and it might not. 
It depends, John, not on the amount and 
quality of the hell, but on the man who’s 
frying on the gridiron.” 

Annan said: “Personally I don’t see how 
Kelly could paint happiness or sorrow or 
wonder or fear into any of his creations any 
more convincingly than he does. And yet 
—and yet—sometimes we love men for 
their shortcomings, for the sincerity of their 
blunders, for the fallible humanity in them. 
That, after all, is where love starts. The 
rest—what Kelly shows us—evokes wonder, 
delight, awe, enthusiasm. If he could only 
make us love him—” 

“T love him!” said Burleson. 

“We all are inclined to—if we could get 
near enough to him,” said Annan with a 
faint smile. 

“Him, or his work?” 

“Both, John. There’s a vast amount of 
nonsense talked about the necessity of 
separation between a man and his work— 
that the public has no business with the 
creator, only with his creations. It is 
partly true. Still, no man ever created any- 
thing in which he did not include a sample 
of himself; if not what he himself is, at least 
what he would like to be and what he likes 
and dislikes in others. No creator who 
shows his work can hope to remain entirely 
anonymous. And I am not yet certain that 
the public has no right to make its com- 
ments on the man who did the work as well 
as on the work which it is asked to judge.” 

“The man is nothing; the work every- 
thing,” quoted Burleson heavily. 








“So I’ve heard,” observed Annan blandly. 
“Tt’s rather a precious thought, isn’t it, 
John?” 

“Do you consider that statement to be 
pure piffle?” 

“Partly, dear friend. But I’m one of 
those nobodies who cherish a degenerate 
belief that man comes first, and then his 
works, and that the main idea is to get 
through life as happily as possible with the 
minimum of inconvenience to others. Hu- 
man happiness is what I venture to con- 
sider more important than the gimcracks 
created by those same humans. Man first, 
then man’s work; that’s the order of mun- 
dane importance to me. And if you’ve got 
to criticize the work, for God’s sake do it 
with your hand on the man’s shoulder.” 

“Our little socialist,” said Ogilvy, patting 
Annan’s blond head. ‘“‘He wants to love 
everybody and everybody to love him, espe- 
cially when they’re ornamental and femi- 
nine. Yes? No?” he asked, fondly cod- 
dling Annan, who submitted with a bored air 
and tried to kick his shins. 

Later, standing in a chance group on the 
sidewalk before scattering to their several 
occupations, Burleson said: “That’s a win- 
ner of a model, that Miss West. I used her 
for the fountain I’m doing for Cardemon’s 
sunken garden. I never saw a model put 
together as she is. And that’s going some.” 

“She’s a dream,” said Ogilvy—‘un peu 
sauvage—no inclination to socialism there, 
Annan. I know, because I was considering 
the advisability of bestowing upon her one 
of those innocent, inadvertent, and fasci- 
natingly chaste salutes—just to break the 
formality. She wouldn’t have it. I’d taken 
her to the theater, too. Girls are astonish- 
ing problems.” 

“You’re a joyous beast, aren’t you, 
Sam?” observed Burleson. : 

“T may be a trifle joyous. I tried to ex- 
plain that to her, but she wouldn’t listen. 
Heaven knows my intentions are childlike. 
I liked her because she’s the sort of girl you 
can take anywhere and not queer yourself 
if you collide with your fiancée—visiting 
relative from ’Frisco, you know. She’s 
equipped to impersonate anything from the 
younger set to the prune-and-pickle class.” 

“She certainly isa looker,” nodded Annan. 

“She can deliver the cultivated goods, 
too, and make a perfectly good play at the 
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unsophisticated intellectual,” said Ogilvy 


with conviction. “And it’s a rare combina- 
tion to find a dream that looks as real at the 
opera as it does in a lobster-palace. But 
she’s no socialist, Harry; she’ll ride in a 
taxi with you and sit up half the night with 
you, but it’s nix for getting closer, and the 
frozen Fownes for the chaste embrace— 
that’s all.” 

“She’s a curious kind of girl,’’ mused 
Burleson; “seems perfectly willing to go 
about with you; enjoys it like one of those 
bread-and-butter objects that the depart- 
ment shops call a ‘ Miss.’” 

Annan said: “The girl is unusual, every 
way. You don’t know where to place her. 
She’s a girl without a caste. I like her. I 
made some studies from her; Kelly let me.” 

“Does Kelly own her?” asked Burleson, 
puffing out his chest. 

“He discovered her. He has first call.” 

Allaire, who had come up, caught the 
drift of the conversation. ‘Oh, hell,’ he 
said, in his loud, careless voice, “anybody 
can take Valerie West to supper. The 
town’s full of her kind.” 

“Have you taken her anywhere?” asked 
Annan casually. , 

Allaire flushed up. “I haven’t had time.” 
He added something which changed the 
fixed smile on his symmetrical, highly col- 
ored face into an expression not entirely 
agreeable. 

“The girl’s all right,” said Burleson, red- 
dening. “‘She’s damn decent to everybody. 
What are you talking about, Allaire? Kelly 
will put a head on you!” 

Allaire, careless and assertive, shrugged 
away the rebuke with a laugh. “Neville is 
one of those professional virgins we read 
about in our neatly manicured fiction. He’s 
what is known as the original mark. Jezebel 
and Potiphar’s wife in combination with 
Salome and the daughters of Lot couldn’t 
disturb his confidence in them or in himself. 
And, in my opinion, he paints that way, 
too.” And he went away, laughing and 
swinging his athletic shoulders and twirling 
his cane, his hat not mathematically straight 
on his handsome, curly head. 

“There strides a joyous bounder,” ob- 
served Ogilvy. 

“Curious,” mused Annan. “His family 
is the oldest in New York. You see ’em that 
way, at times.” 
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HOW THE LAW STOOD ASIDE IN THE CASE OF A CHILD 


By Avery Abbott 


Author of ‘Jim's Woman,” ‘Little Brother,” ete. 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


RAPPED ina haze of cigarsmoke, 
firelight, and content, Judge Sun- 
derland leaned back in the yield- 
‘ing depths of his big leather chair 

and stretched out his slippered feet comfort- 
ably to the warmth. The glowing green of 
the shaded lamp revealed the lines about his 
mouth, genial lines which now, of a sudden, 
turned into tired wrinkles as he saw that he 
was not to be allowed this interval of relax- 
ation. Some visitor had come. 

Wearily but promptly the judge got out of 
his chair, for the knock upon the front door had 
been unmistakable in character—the fumb- 
ling, discouraged rap of trouble. Such people 
rarely found the bell or else they dreaded to 
use anything so clamorous and assertive. 

With slippers scuffing softly as he went, the 
judge hastened to answer the summons. He 
had never had the heart to direct the servant 
to say “‘not at home,” but this time he was 
determined to make a bit of door-step coun- 
sel suffice. Really it wouldn’t do to have 
these wretched cases following one about all 
the while. A man must have a little rest. So, 
with a gravely judicial countenance, his honor 
opened the door; then, as the light from the 
hallway fell upon the face of his visitor, he 
said involuntarily, ‘‘Come in,” and added 
with more interest than he had intended to 
show, ‘‘What can I do for you?” Yet the 
face blocked out like a crayon sketch upon the 
darkness was in no sense attractive. There 
was an ugly set to the jaws, they were 
smirched over with a week’s bristle of black 
beard, and the dark eyes were harshly bright. 

“The jedge, are you him ?” the visitor asked. 

“Yes, yes; come in.” 

The fellow lumbered awkwardly across the 
door-sill into the hall. ‘I’ve come here— 
I’ve come out here—” The heavy face of the 
man indicated the powerful effort that was 
going on in him to put into words what he 
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wanted to say. ‘Could I have a word with 
yeh?” he asked, and as he was shown into the 
study the thick-soled tread of his heavy boots 
resounded upon the polished floor space be- 
tween the rug of the hallway and the rug of 
the other room. 

“‘Take a chair, my friend,” said the judge, 
as he closed the door and stood with elbow 
resting on the mantelpiece. The visitor 
obeyed, but did so gingerly, easing himself 
down on the side of an oaken chair, as though 
half of the seat were all he had a right to oc- 
cupy. With a thick-wristed hand, chapped 
and begrimed, planted solidly on either knee, 
the man leaned forward, but did not speak. 
He was staring and staring at the soft-hued 
patterns of the Oriental rug. 

“Well, sir, what is it?” Judge Sunderland 
inquired, and the visitor looked up as though 
suddenly recalled to a sense of his environ- 
ment. 

‘“*Scuse me, Jedge, ’scuse me. Guess I 
was forgettin’. No, I wasn’t, neither. Not 
me! No, sir, I was rememberin’.”” Those 
rugged, primitive hands of his folded them- 
selves into fists with such tenseness that the 
corded veins under the skin stood out like 
twisted vines. 

* The judge said to him, ‘‘What can I do 
for your” 

“That’s jest it—can yeh do anything for 
me? You know better about that than I do. 
You’ie the jedge.” 

“But what’s the trouble?” 

“That’s so, I ain’t told yeh yet, hev I? 
Well, I- hearn about this yer juv’nile court 
settin’ out to help kids an’ look after ’em a 
little. If you ast me, that’s what I hearn 
about juv’wile court. Well, then, is that so?” 

““Yes, that is what we try to do.” 

‘Well, then, if it’s to help kids—well, yeh 
see, Jedge, I got a little gal, an’ she sure does 
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need helpin’. 
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“And where is your little girl?” 

The visitor jerked his thumb comprehen- 
sively in the direction of the lower part of 
town and gave his information with loud and 
vulgar directness. 

‘‘How old is she?” questioned Judge Sun- 
derland, and keenly scrutinized the harsh- 
eyed, plain-spoken stranger. The man did 
not appear to be more than twenty-five. 

“Only two year old come the fifteenth of 
May,” was the answer, and the blatant, rau- 
cous quality had gone out of the voice. ‘Yes, 
sir, jest two year old come May. Only jest 
old enough to be trottin’ around an’ sayin’ 
little-baby talk. But cute? Well, you jest 
ought to see what a cute little rat she is!” 

With vigorous emphasis Judge Sunderland 
asked, “‘ How has this thing happened ?” 

The man’s laconic reply was weighted with 
comprehensiveness. ‘‘My woman,” he said. 

His honor sat down, resignedly leaned back 
in his chair again, and prepared to listen 
to the details of another of those domestic 
dramas which had so often unfolded their 
depressing tediousness before him in the 
juvenile court. 

“Go on,” he said. ‘‘Tell me all about it.” 

“Well, one day when I come home from 
work she was gone. Course that didn’t mat- 
ter so much, but then she went an’ took the 
baby with her. A pretty piece of furniture 
Liz is, but has to have somethin’ goin’ on all 
the while. Livin’ with me got too slow for 
her, I guess. Anyhow, she lit out. Well, I 
got track of her mighty quick, an’ when I 
found her she sure wasn’t over an’ above glad 
to see me. Said she’d sent the kid out of 
town. I knowed better. The baby was 
there, an’ I knowed’she was, but Liz wouldn’t 
give her up. I says for her to come back an’ 
brace up an’ live decent with me, but she only 
smiled; she come one of them mean smiles. 
Said she’d think about comin’ back, an’ then 
laughed—yes, she did—laughed in my face, 
an’ she wouldn’t even leave me see the kid.” 

“That’s pretty rough,” said Judge Sunder- 
land, with sympathy, but also with magis- 
terial reservation, for experience had taught 
him not to put too much faith in a one-sided 
story. Then, as he saw how the fellow had 
turned his face away and was digging his 
knuckles into his forehead, his honor added 
with still more gentleness, ‘‘This is rough, 
mighty rough on you.” 

But the man jerked his hands away from 
his face and straightened in his chair. “I 
ain’t a-cryin’, damned if I am!’’ he called out. 
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‘‘Leastways—that is—I mean, I ain’t a-shed- 
din’ no leaks about Liz. She can go—” His 
language was varied and adequate, yet did 
not seem to be any particular comfort to him. 
“What I want is jest my kid,” he insisted. 
“T want that little baby of mine, an’ I come 
here, Jedge, to see if you won’t git her for me.”’ 

With judicial deliberation his honor re- 
plied, “‘If investigation supp®rts your com- 
plaint, my friend, there will be no doubt as 
to your legal right to take the child away 
from your wife.” 

The man did not look relieved. He had 
grown uneasy, and was fumbling his hat be- 
tween his knees, creasing the crown, pushing 
the crease out again, and then making the 
brim go round and round like a wheel. 
“°Tain’t jest that way, Jedge,” he finally an- 
nounced. ‘Yeh see, Liz ain’t my wife—not 
reg’lar. We never had no straight-out mar- 
riage. It was jest one of these here tie-ups. 
We been together a little better ’an three 
year. I made her a good livin’ an’ mostly 
fetched home my wages straight an’ reg’lar.” 

The expression of the judge’s face was not 
stern, neither was it especially sympathetic, 
and the man grew somewhat abashed. His 
hands went on fumbling his hat, he breathed 
fast, moistened his lips, and then faltered, 
with a note of pleading in his voice: 

“T got reg’lar work with the O. K. Dray 
Company. I do teamin’. Never lost a day 
for the last year and a half. I can take good 
care of the baby. Mis. Johnson, where I 
board at, will do what’s right by her.” 

His honor took pencil and tablet to note 
both the address of ‘“‘ Mis. Johnson” and the 
place where the child might be found, and as 
he asked for this information, the face of the 
teamster began to glow with satisfaction. 

‘“When can I hev her, Jedge? Can I git 
her by to-morrow ?” he asked, and the relief, 
the eagerness, the shaking gladness of the 
fellow touched even Judge Sunderland’s sad 
wisdom. 

“Well, Davis, I can’t at this time give you 
any definite answer. There are certain for- 
malities, you understand, to be gone through 
with. If we get the child she is to be sent first 
to the Detention Home. Juvenile court is 
held Saturday, and she will probably be there 
at that time.” The judge studied the face of 
the drayman, reflected that there was no need 
of keeping the fellow in suspense, and pres- 
ently announced, “I think I will give you a 
private hearing Thursday afternoon, Thurs- 
day at two o’clock.” 
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“Thursday,” the man huskily repeated as 
he got to his feet, ‘‘two o’clock, Thursday. 
Thanks.” After the judge had shaken hands 
with him, the fellow went clumping awk- 
wardly out of the room, and as he went he 
kept saying, while he bobbed his shaggy head 
and flapped his hat against his leg, ‘‘ Thanks, 
Jedge; thank yeh, sir; much obliged.” 

His elation niight not have been keyed so 
high, however, if he could have seen the 
judge’s face as his honor closed the front door 
and went back to his easy chair. His ex- 
pression boded no good to fathers who get 
their domestic relations into such uncom- 
fortable tangles. 

Something of what had passed heconveyed, 
the next day, to Mrs. Hiller, head of the Deten- 
tion Home, when they met for one of their fre- 
quent conferences over their various wards. 

“‘T quite agree with you, Judge,” she said. 
“It is too bad, of course, since he is her 
father and thinks he wants her, but he is 
evidently not the kind to have charge of a 
baby girl. Probably what he wants most is 
to get even with the woman. Anyhow, it 
wouldn’t be two months before he would be 
tired of the responsibility and the child would 
be i hands again. She is a dear 
littl: it won’t take long to place her. 
I kno v of a lovely home where I think 
they’d be only too glad to have her.” 

“That’s good,” said the judge. ‘“‘It’s— 
going to be a bit rough on the father just at 
first. The fellow doesn’t seem a bad sort— 
not at all a bad sort. But there is no use of 
his having her; she’d only be one more like 
her mother. If he understands that the 
woman can’t get the child back again I think 
he will be satisfied. At any rate, he will have 
to listen to reason.” 

The judge felt even more confident of the 
wisdom of his decision when, on Thursday 
afternoon, Davis came striding briskly into 
the court-room. He was certainly an un- 
couth fellow. The man looked all about the 
empty room as he approached the table 
where sat Judge Sunderland with the court 
docket spread open before him. 

“It was mighty good of yeh, Jedge, to send 
me word they’d got the baby. She ain’t here 
yet anywhere, is she?” 

With a friendly smile his honor replied: 
“‘No, for you’re a bit early. It isn’t quite two. 
Mrs. Hiller will be coming with her in a little 
while. Sit down, Davis, sit down. You 
know,” the judge appeared to reflect while he 
turned a few broad, stiff pages of the great 
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volume of his records, ‘“‘you know, Davis, it 
is going to be a difficult matter—now, isn’t it ? 
—for you to rear this little girl?” 

“Yes, sir, it is,” Davis agreed. 

“You may not have thought how a girl, 
especially, needs the care of a mother. It is 
hardly right—now is it?—to let a girl grow 
up without such care as that?” 

““No, sir, it ain’t,” said Davis. He spoke 
with crisp positiveness. ‘‘But I don’t want 
another woman. I don’t take no stock in 
stepmothers, and besides—” He stopped 
short, for the door had opened, and Mrs. 
Hiller entered, carrying a child. 

The baby’s coat and hood were of cheap, 
blue velvet, but the color made the little face 
bloom like a peach-blossom. The father 
started to get up, then kept his seat, leaning 
forward. With the light of the big windows 
full in her eyes the baby did not see Davis 
until Mrs. Hiller had taken a chair at the end 
of the judge’s table. Then the little one 
turned and caught sight of her father. With- 


‘out a sound she slipped from Mrs. Hiller’s 


lap and trotted around back of the judge’s 
chair, and down the other side to where her 
father’s arms were held low for her. She 
stumbled into that great clasp with a queer 
little gurgle, and as he lifted her she hid her 
face against his shoulder, She was very 
small, and upon the square breadth of her 
father’s chest, with his heavy arms about her, 
she looked like a doll. 

No one said anything. Mrs. Hiller gazed 
out the open windows to where the soft irreg- 
ular hill-line, wavering in blue-gray mists, 
slipped into the gray-blue of the sky. The 
judge looked at the closely written pages of 
his big book. Even the* baby was quiet. 
Only she kept trying to draw herself higher 
on her father’s breast, and with one pink 
hand clutching into the rough cloth of his 
coat, strained her little body against him. 

Davis slid his blackened fingers under the 
baby’s chin and turned up her pretty face 
that he might look down at it. Then, almost 
reverently, he bent his head and kissed her 
on the cheek, while she kept clinging against 
him, as if she would, literally, climb into his 
heart. 

Finally the judge spoke. ‘The child is 
rather delicate, isn’t she, Davis?” 

‘Well, she ain’t never been real robust,” 
the father assented, ‘‘but she ain’t never been 
ailin’, neither. An’ Mis. Johnson, where I 
board at, she’s got little ones of her own, an’ 
knows what to do for ’em. She’s poor, but 
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He lifted the child high against his shoulder. “I don't mean no disrespect, Jedge, but you 
can jest put it down that I'm a=goin to keep my little gal . 
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her children is raised good. She’ll do for this 
yer little gal.” 

““Yes, yes,” said his honor, and, conscious 
that he was not getting much nearer to what 
he wanted to say, he took a fresh start. “Of 
course there are opportunities which you will 
not be able to give the child, and w hile I have 
ascertained that Mrs. Johnson is an excellent 
woman, she has her own children, who must 
necessarily come first.” 

Davis did not appear to be listening. He 
had untied the baby’s hood and was patting 
her curls, tickling her white neck, and pre- 
tending to pinch her tiny ear. She squirmed 
and laughed delightedly. 

The judge went on, his tone gaining au- 
thority: “‘It would be a fine thing for this 
little girl if she could have a nice home, an 
excellent thing if she need never know about 
her mother, or about these experiences which 
she will soon forget. In the right surround- 
ings she would grow into a lovely woman. 
You might not be able to give her all that you 
would like to see her have.” Judge Sunder- 
land came to a halt. 

The father had ceased playing with the 
baby. His clasp had loosened about her, 
and she lay back in his arms securely, with 
one hand stretched up to pat his bristly cheek. 
“Do you mean,” he asked hoarsely, with a 
gleam in his eyes, “‘are you tellin’ me ci ought 
to ’dopt her out ?” 

“T am not saying what you ought to do, 
but I want you to consider it well. Mrs. Hil- 
ler and I are agreed that it is by far the best 
thing you can do. A child so attractive will 
easily find a good home.” 

For an interval Davis sat staring hard at 
the judge; then, unconsciously, he got to his 
feet. ‘‘You think that, do yeh? You think 
that?” He repeated the words quietly, al- 
most reflectively. ‘Well, then I'll tell yeh 
what J think. I don’t want this baby brought 
up gran’, an’ I ain’t thinkin’ jest o’ myself 
when I say that, neither, so help me if I be! 
I’ll do for her every bit I can, an’ by an’ by 
maybe she’ll do for me. An’ that’s the best 
way, cause it’s nat’ral. I’m goin’ to tell her 


*bout her mother jest as soon as ever she’s 
old enough. 

“Now, maybe you think that’s spiteful? 
Well, I ain’t a-goin’ to do it spiteful. I ain’t 
a-goin’ to tell her that her mother was bad, 
but that she was pretty, an’ wild, an’ foolish— 
awful foolish! That won’t be easy for a little 
gal to hear, but when she grows up, if she’s 
got her mother’s ways, it’ll maybe be a help 
to her. 

‘Td like to make a lady of her if I can, but 
I’ll do it myself. She an’ me’ll stick together, 
I tell yeh, Jedge,” he thrust his head for- 
ward in his eagerness, and the child laid 
her face against his neck. “I tell yeh 
what, blood counts for somethin’. Yes, it 
does; blood counts! This little gal is mine, 
and they ain’t nobody goin’ to take her away 
from me!” 

He stood straight, and lifted the child high 
against his shoulder. 

‘“‘T don’t mean no disrespect, Jedge, but you 
can jest put it down that I’m a-goin’ to keep 
my little gal.” 

Troubled by the stern note in her father’s 
voice, the baby looked up at him, and her 
smooth brow puckered with the same kind of 
wrinkles that seamed his forehead. In spite 
of her delicate prettiness and the man’s 
weatherworn and haggard aspect, the faces 
were the same, line for line. 

The judge looked at them for a moment, 
then glanced at Mrs. Hiller. She was busily 
drawing meaningless marks on a sheet of 
paper with a pencil that had no point. She 
did not raise her eyes. 

The judge reached for his pen and wrote 
in the big book, scratch-scratching energetic- 
ally across the page; then, leaning back in 
his chair, he spread both hands on the table, 
and regarded the man before him with a 
whimsical smile. 

‘“‘Davis,” he said, “‘it is not customary for 
the plaintiff to render the decision, but since 
you have done it so ably I will overlook the 
informality. If I can ever be of any use to 
you—just as a friend, you understand—l 
want you to let me know.” 


For a real unearthing of wholesale, shameful, almost unbelievable legislative 
graft and bribery read the December Cosmopolitan. The story is from the 
pen of Charles Edward Russell, who has long been “on the job” of investi- 
gating a certain well-known United States senator from out of the West. It is 
a fact-story of money-madness, arrogance, cunning, and corporation politics, 
with a central character suave, polished, gimlet-eyed, educated, and powerful. 















Admiral of the Navy George Dewey. This is the first photo- 
graph of the Admiral taken in ten years, and was 
specially posed for the Cosmopolitan 
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EST we forget our national dues, 
here is the latest portrait of Ad- 
miral of the Navy George Dewey, 
who on May 1, 1808, destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in the battle of Manila 
Bay. This photograph was posed 
for the COSMOPOLITAN on August 15, 
1910, twelve years after the admiral 
had received the most remarkable 
demonstration of national hero- 
worship ever extended to any man 
in our time. Most of us remember 
the fever of pride and universal ad- 
miration that overwhelmed the 
American people when Admiral 
Dewey returned home from the 
Philippines. We were impressed 
then with the nervous energy, the 
force, the reserve of this man who, 
in a day, had become the idol of the 
nation, the most distinguished figure 
among the many heroes of the Span- 
ish-American War. The glory that 
was thrust upon him then he recalls 
to-day merely as an incident in the 
work that has come into his long 
life of active service. The personal 
pride he feels most is in the fact that 
he commanded a victorious fleet. 
That the American people went mad 
over this event he still regards as an 
expression of their devotion to the 
spirit of liberty and the flag. 
Admiral Dewey is not retired, as 
many of his forgetful countrymen 
believe, but is the highest ranking 
officer in the United States service. 
Erect, full of nervous energy, inter- 
ested chiefly in international poli- 
tics, his native graciousness and 
geniality abounding, he is to-day 
just as he was when he landed at the 
Battery in New York city in full uni- 
form, and droveall day long through 
the streets crowded with a host of 
enthusiastic citizens. Though time 
records his age as seventy-three, he 
has really never grown older than he 
was on a May morning on the bridge 
of the Olympia. His career of active 
service will equal, if not surpass, that 
of Admiral Farragut,though hedates 
the historical values of his life from 
that brave day when he captured 
Manila and sank the Spanish fleet. 
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He has so keen a sense of humor that he has given away six million dollars and then made the recipients 
work for it 


HIS man has succeeded in giving away 

six million dollars. It has been great 
fun for him. He has a few more millions to 
dispose of before he dies. He will have to 
hurry up, for’ he is now ninety years old. 
You may have heard of him—Daniel K. 
Pearsons,M.D.,of Chicago. He doesn’t look 
like a philanthropist; he says he isn’t one. 
This is the way he describes himself; the 
self-portrait is refreshingly frank: ‘“‘There 
isn’t a spark of benevolence in me. I’m 
a hard-hearted, tight-fisted, penny-squeez- 
ing old curmudgeon! I haven’t a trace of 
charity or kindness in my make-up. I give 
my money away because I’ve got to. I 
want to be my own executor. I want to 
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know just where my money goes and what 
is done with it. I haven’t any children. My 
wife died three years ago. I have taken care 
of my kinsfolk. I haven’t any poor rela- 
tions. No, sir! When they call me benev- 
olent, they’re crazy.”’ 

Dr. Pearsons is a tall man and wears 
shiny, dilapidated clothes. He is one of 
those fortunate persons that don’t have to 
be well dressed. There is a splendid method 
in his madness of giving away millions. 
The money goes to the small, struggling 
colleges of the West. He is a Yankee born 
—Bradford, Vermont, 1820. But he made 
his pile in and near Chicago. He gives only 
to colleges—forty-tvro of them up to date. 


SPECIALLY POSED FUK THE COSMOPOLITAN 


With an ink-pot and some pen-points this man has achieved money and a world-wide recognition as the 
best of American illustrators 


A! forty-three Charles Dana Gibson still 

enjoys the unprecedented vogue that he 
established for himself twenty years ago. 
No pen-and-ink artist in America is so well 
known, and none has a greater mastery of 


his materials. His is a whirlwind style 
pivoting upon a solid basis of good drawing 
and sound technique. His pictures are so 
simply done that they look too easy of 
accomplishment. It is only when the tyro 
tries to imitate the Gibson style that he 
discovers the world-old fact that the big 
things are the simple ones. It has taken 
Dana Gibson two decades to learn just 
what to Jeave out of a picture. 

A few years ago Mr. Gibson decided that 


he had gone as far in pen-and-ink work as 
a man could go, and at the zenith of his 
popularity he bought himself a painter’s kit 
and set sail for Paris. There he determined 
to become a great portrait-painter. He 
slogged away at his canvases in deadly 
earnest, and some of the portraits and 
“fancy heads” he did were good, very 
good, but not great; they never for an in- 
stant measured up to his own artistic 
standard. Then, being a big-brained, broad- 
minded man and artist, he returned to his 
early love—the delineation of beauty and 
caricature through the medium of the pen- 
point. The result—he is to-day again in the 
forefront of American illustrators. 
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A Picture Life of the German War Lord 


Everybody is familiar with the present-day appearance of the emperor who recently threw about himself the old, threadbare 
cloak called the Divine Right of Kings, but few outside the Fatherland have seen the stern Kaiser pictured as a toddling two- 
year-old, asa boy of six, eight, or ten, or asa callow youth of fifteen, sixteen, or eighteen. These were his ages when the pictures 
in the upper half were taken. The bottom row shows him when he was twenty-three, at twenty-eight. and at thirty-two. In 
the last picture at the right he is wearing a uniform of Frederick the Great, while the one in the center shows the energetic ruler 
who allows few moons to pass without doing something to attract the world's attention and get himself talked about 








A Group of Workaday Men and Women 


Glenn H Curtiss (top left). chief of the bird-men; J. P. Morgan attempting to frustrate a camera-man 
udge Gray. of Delaware, arbitrator at The Hague in the Fisheries dispute with Great Britain; 
“* Ysobel * will have its 


Alfonso XIII enjoying 


a hearty meal after a day s hunting: 
Clara Barton, first president of the American Red Cross, at eighty-nine; Pietro Mascagni, whose opera 
premier in America this season; Mary White Slater. writer of short-story masterpieces; Thomas Wentworth Higginson. dean of 
American men of letters; Charles Edward Russell, Socialist candidate for governor of New York: Booker Washington, inter- 
ested in anything that will better the negro; George Ade, first of the Hoosier fun-makers; Sloane Gordon, writer and investigator 
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He roughly jerked her up by the arm, and almost threw her onto a near-by couch. 
“Now that's just about enough of your acting, he said. “I'm going” 
("' ‘Love'"') 











“Love” 





PRIMAL INSTINCTS IN A TWENTIETH-CENTURY WOOING 


By Mabel Herbert Urner 


Author of ‘The Journal of a Neglected Wife,” “A Question of Expense.” ete, 


Illustrated by Frank H. Desch 


€ OW that is something we will 
not discuss.” 

She flushed hotly, and turned 

through the magazine she had 

taken from the table; but the leaves betrayed 

her trembling hands, so she laid it down 


again. “I know”’— with an effort she 

steadied her voice—“I merely wanted to 
”? 

say— 


“T told you, Margaret, we would ot dis- 
cuss that question.” 

“Very well.” She said it quietly, but her 
hands clenched beneath the folds of her 
dress. 

“From now on we will have no post- 
mortems. I refuse to dwell on things that 
are not constructive.” 

“Constructive?” 

“Ves, constructive.” 

“And you think your attitude toward me 
now is constructive, when you have beaten 
me down like this—crushed my pride-—re- 
duced me to a cringing abjectness where I 
am afraid to even say what I wish—I, who 
have always been so fearlessly proud and 
independent? Do you think it constructive 
so to destroy a woman’s pride, her self- 
respect even? Do you think—” 

He rose abruptly, crossed the room, and 
picked up his hat and cane. His eyes were 
hard and merciless. 

“Oh, no, no—I didn’t mean that. For- 
give me—I’ll take it all back! I shouldn’t 
have said it. Don’t leave me like this— 
don’t punish me any more! Oh, I can’t bear 
it—I can’t bear it!” 

She was clinging to him now, sobbing with 
her face against his arm. But there was no 
softening or yielding in his attitude. He 
stood motionless for a moment, then drew 
coldly away. 

“We have had quite enough heroics in the 
past few weeks. All that has lost its effect. 


If I am to stay there is to be no more melo- 
drama. Do you understand that?” 

She nodded. 

“Do you?” cruelly forcing her to speak. 

“ce Yes.”’ 

He put down his hat and stick. 

As she went back to her chair there 
flashed through her mind the picture of a 
little fox-terrier she had once seen brutally 
beaten, how it had cringed and fawned and 
then slunk back against the wall, its eyes 
full of appeal and terror. She wondered if 
in her own there was not some of that same 
expression. 

He had walked over to the window and 
was standing with his hands in his pockets, 
looking down at the street below. His very 
attitude was another lash to her bruised, 
quivering pride. As he stood there now, she 
saw in him a certain coarseness that she had 
never seen before. Were the strength and 
power and forcibleness that she so loved in 
him merely brute strength which, now that 
she was in his power, had become a fierce, 
savage cruelty?’ Were the tenderness and 
gentleness he had given her at first but a 
pose to win her love—a pose no longer 
needed? 

He turned now and recrossed the room. 
“T believe I told you I was going to Buffalo 
to-morrow?” 

“No, I didn’t know.” 

“T am going on that Covington deal.” 

A silence followed. 

“You will be gone several days?” She 
asked it hesitatingly. 

“More like a week.” 

“cc Oh ! ”? 

“Why, what’s the matter?’’ sharply. 

“Nothing—only I didn’t suppose you 
would stay so long.” 

“ Why?” 

She knew why he was pressing her. She 
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knew what he was waiting for her to say— 
and that he was waiting to hurt her for 
saying it. And yet for some reason she did 
say it, with just the quiver in her voice that 
always made him the more harsh. 

““Why—because—you remember we had 
an engagement for Sunday?” 

“And you expect me to sacrifice my busi- 
ness for that?”’ 

“Oh, no, no, of course not,” humbly. 

And she felt that he was waiting for her to 
say something more, to ask him, perhaps, 
when he would come, when she would see 
him again, just that he might -tell her he 
didn’t know—and humiliate her -a little 
more. And she knew that sooner or later 
she would ask him, and that she would not 
let him leave without asking him. She 
could have shrieked aloud at this hideous 
power he had over her, and at her utter 
helplessness to combat it. 

“Perhaps we can go the Sunday follow- 
ing?” timidly, and yet she knew he loathed 
her timidity. 

“T can make no engagements that far 
ahead. You know I’m too busy for that,” 
severely. ‘You mustn’t depend on me for 
any definite engagements. I’ve told you 
that again and again,” in a tone of stern 
disapproval. 

“Ves, I know.” There were tears in her 
voice now. “I merely suggested it.” 

“Well, leave those suggestions to me.” 

He took out his watch. “I’ve an appoint- 
ment at the club at six—it’s nearly that now. 
T’ll call you up when I get back from 
Buffalo,” condescendingly. “Take care of 
yourself, and for God’s sake let me find you 
more cheerful whenI get back. There’sbeen 
nothing but tears and hysteria for the past 
month.” 

“Ves, I know. I haven’t been well, but 
I’ll be better now. Oh, I’m sure I will!” 

“Well, let’s hope so.” He kissed her hur- 
riedly and was gone. 

She leaned back against the wall, her 
hands clenched, a great wave of sickness 
sweeping over her. 

“ And that’s the man I love, the man that 
pretends to love me.” 

She went over and knelt by the open win- 
dow. It was dusk, the homeward hour of 
afternoon pleasure-seekers, and the lights of 
many cars and carriages swept by in the 
street below. She thought of all those peo- 
ple going to homes, to dinner, to the security 
of families and friends, and only she was 


alone, alone—always alone! She thought of 
the long hours she must go through before 
she would even hear from him again. He 
would probably not write—he never did. 
“Tl call you up when I get back.” That 
was all she had to look forward to. She had 
not dared even to press him as to about 
what day that would be. 

Each time he came now, he was more 
harsh, more deliberately cruel, and she was 
more and more abject. She knew her very 
abjectness only incited him to further 
cruelty. She knew the contempt he had for 
her fear of him, for her quivering acceptance 
of all the slights and neglects and harshness 
he chose to inflict upon her. She knew all 
this and more, and yet she was powerless 
now to change the situation. 

In the beginning it had all been so differ- 
ent, and she had been so happy, oh, so won- 
derfully happy! As long as she held herself 
aloof, as long as he had not known how much 
she loved him, how completely she was in 
his power, he had been kind and gentle and 
considerate in all ways. But she had grown 
to love him too much and to show it too 
freely. And the more she had come to need 
him, to cling to him, the more he had drawn 
away. He seemed daily to grow more cold 
and hard. Then it was that she had grown 
desperate, become ill and hysterical. And 
it was then that she lost her self-control, her 
pride, her reticence. It would have been so 
easy for him to help her then, to restore her 
balance, to help her regain her poise. Had 
he given her only a little kindness, it would 
have saved the situation. 

But he had become unspeakably hard and 
bitter. He loathed tears and hysteria, and 
above everything else he had a horror and 
contempt of anything verging on despera- 
tion. So by the most brutal harshness he 
tried to lash her back to a normal tranquil- 
lity—and succeeded only in reducing her to 
a state of abject terror and desperation, 
in breaking her down completely. It was 
like lashing a horse, unused to the whip, 
intoa very frenzy. She broke down physic- 
ally, and was ill, very ill, for days. And he 
coldly and deliberately refused even to come 
to see her until she recovered. 

Occasionally he called her up on the tele- 
phone. Fora while she was too ill to answer 
for herself, and he made merely the most 
perfunctory inquiries of the nurse. And 
then when she could go to the ’phone, if 
there was the slightest quiver or sign of 
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over her hysteria. 


And yet she loved him! All his brutality 
had not killed her love, and she knew it 


never would. 

The long days 
and almost sleep- 
less nights 
dragged by. “I'll 
call you up when 
I get back”’—that 
was all she had. 
She was not sure 
that he would 
even come to see 
her; he might only 
telephone, say 
that he had to 
start off on an- 
other trip and 
would not have 
time tocome. He 
had done that 
before. The 
thought of per- 
haps another 
week of this sus- 
pense and longing 
made her sick and 
faint. 

She tried to 
force herself to go 
out, to accept the 


few invitations tc ” 


luncheon and the 
theater. But she 
shrank from 
meeting people, 
and above all she 
shrank from the 
attentions of 
other men. She 
wondered what 
they found in her 
to interest them; 
she had _ nothing 
to-give, she was 
silent and ab- 
stracted, and her 


tears in her voice, he would say he didn’t 
wish to talk with her until she was quite had rehearsed over 
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only to find it was some one else! She 
and over what she 


would say—she must say that she was well, 


With strained eagernes. she watched by the window 





and she must say it cheerfully. The least 
quiver or sign of tears in her voice always 


irritated him to 
harshness. How- 
ever ill or un- 
happy she might 
be, if she said so, 
he would always 
ask curtly, impa- 
tiently, “Why, 
what’s the mat- 
ter?” Any sign of 
her suffering 
seemed only to 
incite him to 
make her suffer 
more. 

The week and 
two days had 
passed when he 
telephoned. It 
was about eleven 
in the morning. 

“Hello!” She 
felt that he must 
hear her heart 
beat over the 
wire. “Hello!” 
He always made 
her repeat it. It 
was as though he 
was trying out 
her voice, to dis- 
cover at once any 
quiver or weak- 
ness that he could 
resent. “Hello!” 
She said it as 
firmly, as strong- 
ly, as she could. 

“And how have 
you been?’’ 
There was. still 
that tentative 
note—he was 
keeping his voice 
carefully non- 


sadness and depression were so painfully committal. If she answered as he wished, 
he might condescend to kindness, but if she 


evident. 


As the end of the week drew near, she 


faltered into tears—oh, how quickly he 


would not go out at all. She could only would grow cold and harsh. 


wait with quivering eagerness for the tele- 


““I—I think I am better.” Ah, that 


phone. And the repeated, sickening disap- was a mistake. She knew it as soon as she 


pointments—to answer it again and again, 





spoke. To say she thought she was better 
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implied that she had been ill, and any ref- 
erence to that always irritated him. 

“Better?” curtly. “Why, what’s the 
matter?”’ The same harsh phrase and tone 
that she knew so well! It always sent the 
blood to her face, but she answered meekly, 

“Oh, I—I just meant I’m not getting 
strong very fast.” 

“Why aren’t you? Are you trying to?” 
sternly. 

“Oh, yes, yes!” 

“Are you eating and sleeping well, and 
taking plenty of exercise?”’ 

“T’m doing the very best I can.” That 
answer always rather disconcerted him. 
There was nothing much he could say after 
that, except to demand a repeated assur- 
ance, and he did that now. 

“You are sure of that? You are quite 
certain you are doing the best you can?” 
’ He was rather groping for words now; his 
voice had weakened, but it grew sharp again 
as a new thought came. ‘You are sure 
you are not giving way—indulging in any 
morbid broodings?”’ 

“Oh, no, no. I am trying so hard to get 
strong.” He was carrying it a little too far, 
making it a little too hard. In spite of her 
efforts, there were tears in her voice now. 

“Well, get that hysteria out of your voice, 
if you want me to talk to you.” 

She did not answer that. She couldn’t. 

Perhaps he felt that was enough, or per- 
haps it was only because he could think of 
nothing more in the way of censure, for 
after a short silence he said reluctantly, 

“T’ll try to get up to see you about three.” 

“Oh, I'll be so glad to see you.” Before 
she said it she knew she would loathe her- 
self for saying it, and yet the words came. 
They always did. 

‘“‘And I'll be glad to see you, too.” But, 
oh, the way he said it—the half-tolerant, re- 
luctant, condescending way! After all that 
lashing to throw her that little crumb at the 
end! 

When she hung up the receiver, she threw 
herself down on the bed, her face burning 
hot against the pillow. And she knew that 
the scorching shame and humiliation and 
bitterness she felt now were having upon her 
whole nature a debasing effect—it was a sort 
of mental prostitution. Ah, could he not 
see that if there was anything bad within 
her he would bring it out in this way? She 
had never believed there was any trait of 
viciousness in her nature, and yet she felt 


’ 


that if this kept on she would become a 
vicious woman. She knew there was much 
of good within her—why did he not want to 
bring that out? 

Again and again over the telephone he 
had put her through this same lashing proc- 
ess. She remembered once when she was 
very ill, so ill that the nurse forbade her to 
answer the telephone—and yet she did—he 
had talked to her even more harshly than he 
had talked to her just now. Even though he 
knew how sick she was—she had told him 
she was too faint and dizzy to stand at the 
*‘phone—he had taunted her for the weak- 
ness of her voice, said he would not talk to 
her unless she could control it. And she had 
stood there, clinging to the telephone, until 
she did control it, until she said what he 
wanted her to say in the way he wanted her 
to say it! He had conquered completely. 
He had kept her standing there until he 
forced her to say in a perfectly calm, quiet 
voice that she was better and that she ex- 
pected to be much better to-morrow. And 
then in a tone of great satisfaction he had 
said: 

““Ah, that’s more like it. That’s what I 
want to hear. That’s the way to talk. 
Now good night, and I’ll call you up in the 
morning.” 

Yes, he had conquered. But at what 
cost? After hanging up the receiver, she 
had fallen to the floor. The nurse had 
carried her back to bed, and all through that 
night she had sobbed wildly, hysterically. 
It was not temper; that was what he would 
have called it, but it was not that. It was 
fear, abject terror. Her happiness, her very 
life, depended on this man’s kindness—and 
this was what he gave her! She was afraid, 
as she had never been afraid before. 

Ah, no, no, she must not let herself dwell 
on this! He was coming at three—she must 
not become embittered. There was always 
the hope in her heart that the next time he 
came he would be as he used to be-—full of 
tenderness and love; that he would take her 
in his arms and say it had all been a hide- 
ous nightmare, that he hadn’t been well, 
that he had been distracted and worried 
about his work, and that he knew he had 
been very brutal, but now he would make 
amends, would make her happy again; that 
they would forget these cruel months, and 
he would be kind and gentle as he was in the 
beginning. Oh, how she prayed for that! 
Every night she prayed for it, with all the 














faith and strength and sincerity of her na- 
ture. Surely God would grant that prayer. 
It was so little to ask—just kindness from 
the man she loved so much. That was all. 
She would ask of him nothing more—that 
alone would make her well and strong and 
happy again. 

He was coming at three! Did that mean 
he would stay all afternoon and take her to 
dinner? He had given her but the merest 
scraps of time lately, but now, if they could 
have one of their old afternoons and even- 
ings, what possibilities of happiness, of 
breaking down estrangements, of growing 
nearer each other again might it not hold? 

She would put on her prettiest gown. She 
had not had the heart to care about her 
gowns lately; but she would care to-day, she 
would be attractive and bright and cheer- 
ful. And above all she would try to prevent 
that constrained awkwardness and self-con- 
sciousness that always hung over their meet- 
ings now. The moment he entered the 
room was always a critical one. So much 
depended on that first moment, and she 
would try to make it easy and natural. 
Oh, she would do everything she could, and 
perhaps he would respond to her—perhaps 
he would help her. To-day might be the 
day that would bring back her happiness. 
She was always eager to believe that the 
coming hour held for her unexpected possi- 
bilities of happiness—and she would be- 
lieve that now. 

By half-past two she was dressed and 
waiting. She walked up and down the room 
rehearsing little scenes, planning little 
things she would say and do. Three o’clock 
came—five, ten, fifteen minutes after. A 
lump came in her throat, and her heart 
grew sick. With strained eagerness she 
watched by the window, but there were two 
entrances to her apartment hotel, and he 
usually came in the other way. At hali- 
past three the telephone rang. Had he 
come or was he telephoning that he could 
not come? 

“Mr. Standford is calling,’ announced 
the telephone girl. 

“Will you ask him to come up?” 

Oh, if her heart would not beat so fast! It 
made her faint and sick. The sound of the 
elevator down the hall. His step, quick and 
decided. Then a knock at her door. 

She had intended to run into his arms, to 
kiss him. But she didn’t. She stood mo- 
tionless, still holding the door open while 
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he crossed the room and laid down his hat 
and stick. 

“Well, how are you to-day?” He had 
turned now and was gazing at her critically. 

She closed the door and crossed over to a 
chair. ‘“I—I feel very well.” She was sud- 
denly cold—icy cold all over. 

“That’s good,” brusquely. 

“Did—did you have a pleasant—I mean 
a successful trip?” That was not at all 
what she had intended to say. 

““No, I had a beastly trip. That Coving- 
ton deal is all off. They’re not straight 
people, and I wouldn’t lend my name to it. 
I’m out my time and a lot of money.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry.” 

“Well, it doesn’t help to be sorry,” irri- 
tably. “Take things as they come—that’s 
part of the game. Learn to accept the in- 
evitable.”’ 

“Yes, I know, but it seems hard some- 
times.”’ 

“You make everything hard. You never 
can accept a situation; you’re always brood- 
ing and crying about it.” 

She controlled her resentment at the in- 
justice of this, of his managing to hurt her 
merely because she had expressed sympathy 
for his unsuccess. 

He rose suddenly and glanced at his 
watch. “I'll have to use your ’phone a 
moment.” 

She nodded. She was glad of the chance 
to get a better control of herself and of the 


situation. She was filled with a sickening 
sense of failure. She had planned it so 
differently! 


The telephone was on the wall just inside 
her bedroom. The door was open, and from 
where she was sitting she could see him 
standing there; his height made it necessary 
for him to stoop to the receiver. The line of 
his head and shoulders—it thrilled her now 
as it always had. 

“Hello! Broad 8236.” 

That was his office number, a number that 
to her seemed so vitally different from every 
other number; it was as though it had ab- 
sorbed some of his personality. She was al- 
ways strangely affected by the slightest 
thing that was in any way connected with 
him. 

“Hello! If Mr. Winthrop comes in, say 
I will meet him there not later than four- 
thirty.” 

Four thirty! Again that sick sinking of 
her heart, and the icy chill that swept 
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through her arms and limbs. Four thirty! 
It was twenty minutes to four now, and she 
had not seen him for over a week! 

“T am sorry to have to rush away,” he 
said as he came back into the room. “But 
I’ve got to see Winthrop to-day. There’s a 
directors’ meeting in the morning, and I 
must go over some matters with him first.” 

She did not speak for several moments; 
she was pulling at the braid on the arm of 
her chair, trying to control the tears and the 
quiver that she was afraid would be in her 
voice. 

“Yes, I’m sorry you have to go so soon. 
It’s been so long since I’ve seen you—there 
are so many things I want to talk over.”’ 

“Allright. Let’shave some of them now.” 

“Oh, no, no, we haven’t time.” 

“We have a full half-hour. I could put 
through a lot of things, do a lot of business, 
in that time.” 

“Oh, how can you be so hard!” It was 
just a whisper, but he heard it. 

“Hard? What’s hard about that? You 
want to talk, and I tell you to go ahead— 
that is, if you can talk sanely and sensibly 
without going into hysterics. I have had 
about all of that I intend to have. “Now 
what’s the matter?” 

She had hid her face against the arm of 
the chair, trying to smother her sobs. 

““You’ve been wanting to see me, you say. 
Well, ’mherenow. Isit helping youmuch?” 

She did not answer. 

He was walking up and down the room 
now, his hands in his pockets, his eyes dark 
with anger. ‘ You’ve got just ten minutes. 
Do you want to talk to me or not?” 

She could not answer—her sobs were all 
the more convulsive because of her efforts to 
stifle them. 

“Do you want to talk to me or not?” 

No answer but a sob. 

“Then here’s where J talk to you. Now 
listen. If you keep this thing up, I’m 
through. Do you understand? I’m through. 
Right here is where I cancel every promise 
I ever made you. I’m not going to marry a 
- nervous, hysterical woman—-not if she’s the 
last woman on earth. And I want you to 
know that now. Unless from now on you 
can prove to me that you’re a normal, sane, 
cheerful, sensible woman I’m going to cut it 
all out—to cut it out! Have I made that 
clear? No, you’re not going to leave this 
room. You're going to stay right here. 


We’re going to have this thing out now.” 
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“Oh, don’t, don’t—you’re killing me!” 

“Something is always killing you,” con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Come back here! I’m not 
through yet. Do you hear me? Come back 
here and sit down!” 

With a little cry she swayed and fell for- 
ward on the floor. 

“Some more of your acting, is it? Well, 
you'll find that it won’t work.” 

He made no motion to come to her or to 
help her up. She lay quite still. He kept on 
walking up and down the room. Several 
moments passed. Then he came over, 
roughly jerked her up by the arm, and al- 
most threw her onto a near-by couch. 

“Now that’s just about enough of that. 
I’m going! To-morrow I leave for Buffalo 
for ten days or two weeks. I'll call you up 
when I get back, but I’m not coming here 
again until things are mighty different from 
what they are now. I’ve had about enough, 
do you understand? Just about enough! 
Now good-by.” 

She heard him cross the room; she knew 
it was for his hat and cane. Then the door 
closed—hard. She heard his step down the 
hall, then the sound of the elevator. 

For over an hour she lay motionless where 
he had left her. She was not sobbing; she 
lay quite still, her eyes closed. Then she 
rose and went to the telephone. 

“Gramercy 1208. Is that The Driscoll? 
I should like to speak to Mr. Worthington.” 
A short wait. ‘Well, when he comes in, 
will you say Miss Mathews would like him 
to call her up?” 

She hung up the receiver, then took it 
down again. 

“Plaza go34. The Westerners Club? Is 
Mr. Worthington there? If he comes in this 
evening, will you ask him to call up Miss 
Mathews?” 

Then she went back to the couch. 

Another hour passed and more, and still 
she lay there with closed eyes. Then the 
telephone rang. 

“Hello! Yes, I wanted to see you. Are 
you free? Could you come up this evening? 
No, I’d rather not go out to dinner—not 
this evening. No, I’m not ill. I didn’t 
know my voice was different. Yes, about 
eight. Good-by.” 

Again she went back to the couch. It was 
half-past six, and, save for the lights from 
the street, the room was quite dark. 

In less than half an hour the telephone 
rang again. 





“Mr. Worthington is calling,” the girl an- 
nounced. 

“Will you ask him to come up?” 

So he had come at once. He had been too 
anxious and worried to wait. Ah, that was 
love! Why should fate so often misplace it? 

“Tn the dark? Why, Margaret, what is 
it?” He switched on the lights, came over, 
and took both her hands. “You are so 
pale, and your hands are like ice. What has 
happened?” ; 

She tried to smile. ‘Oh, many things. 
But you needn’t have come without your 
dinner. I didn’t want you to do that.” 

“Do you think I thought of dinner when 
I felt you needed me? When I knew by 
your voice that something was wrong?” 

She motioned him to a seat beside her on 
the couch. ‘There is some- 
thing I want to tell you, 
but I didn’t expect you for 
an hour yet. I hard- 
ly know how to say 
it. Will you wait— 
give me a few mo- 
ments’ time?” 

“Ts that nec- 
essary, Mar- 
garet? Must 
you carefully 
formulate any- 
thing you want 
to say to me? 
However you 
say it, don’t 
you think I will 
understand? 
Haven’t I al- 
ways under- 
stood?” 

“Ves, [think 
you have.” 

“Then what 
is it, little girl?” 

There was only 
a second’s silence. 
Then she turned and 
looked straight at 
him. 

“Do you still love 
me? Do you still 
want to marry me?” 

“Tthink you know 
that, Margaret. Do 
you need to ask?” 

“Then, if after I 
have told you what 


ach he, 














An engagement at his office at four thirty! It was 
nearly four now, and she had not seen him 
for over a week 
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I am going to tell you now—if you still want 
me to come to you—I will.” 

‘Must you tell me anything? Will it not 
be needless pain to us both? I know you 
have never loved me, and if you come to me 
now it is because you are very unhappy— 
because you want peace and rest. But I 
love you enough to marry you even on those 
conditions, believing that in the end I can 
make you happy. Dear, I know the main 
facts—need you hurt us both by telling the 
details?” 

“Yes, I must—it is worse than you think. 
It wouldn’t be fair to you unless you knew. 
No, no, don’t protest. I must tell you; 
don’t make it harder by combating me. 
Just listen.” 

She left his side and went over to a chair 

a little away from the couch. 
“T want to sit over here. It 
would be easier to tell you if I 
could be near you, hide my face 
against your shoulder, 
but I don’t want to 
make it easier, and I 
don’t want you to be 
in any way influ- 
enced by my near- 
ness. When you go 
home to-night, 
you will think 
of it without 
the distracting 
effect of any 
personality I 
may have. 
That is how I 
want you to 
think of it now 
—ascoldly and 
impersonally 
as you can.” 
“Very well,” 
quietly. 
“You know 
I have cared 
for some one for a 
long time. You 
have never known 
who it is. Had you 
asked me I would 
have told you, but I 
felt that you did not 
want to know.” 

He nodded. 

“There has been a 
tacit engagement be- 
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tween us, but there were certain family 


obligations, certain financial conditions,- 


that he must meet before we could marry. 
At first we were happy, oh, so wonderfully 
happy, just to be together—to talk and 
dream of what the future would hold. Oh, 
he was kind and gentle and considerate of 
me then! He is the strongest, the most forc- 
ible, man I have ever known, and I suppose 
it was partly his strength, his intense mas- 
culinity, that made his love and gentleness 
seem so wonderful. And, oh I loved him so” 
—her voice broke—‘“‘and I love him still! 
That was my mistake—I loved him too 
much and clung to him too desperately. He 
is the type of man who wants always to 
pursue-—never to feel quite sure of the 
woman he loves. And as gradually I felt 
his withdrawal, his growing coldness, I tried 
more and more desperately to hold him.” 
Her voice broke toa sob. “Oh, I thought I 
could tell you, but it’s too hard—I don’t be- 
lieve I can!” 

“Margaret, don’t tell me any more.”” He 
rose and came toward her. “I can’t stand 
it. Why do you want to torture me?” 

She motioned him back. “No, no, I 
must tell you! You must know how I have 
cringed and fawned before this man’s bru- 
tality—how he has crushed my pride, beaten 
me down to an abjectness that you would 
not dream I was capable of! And to-day he 
told: me he was through, that he had had 
enough. Those were his very words!” 

“No, no,” as he rose, his face livid, his 
hands clenched. “There is nothing you can 
do. Any defense of me would only humiliate 
me more. He has wanted to leave me—for 
weeks I have held him against his will. And 
I want to be fair to him. He is not a bad 
man—he is in reality a very good man. I 
believe his life’s record, if it could all be 
shown, would be very clean. His honesty 
and business integrity are beyond question. 
He is absolutely truthful. I do not think 
he has ever lied to me in any way. And it 
isn’t a case of there being some one else; 
there never has been anyone else, and I 
doubt if there ever will be. He has never 
cared for women—he has never had time for 
them. He told me that I was the only 
woman he ever seriously loved, and I be- 
lieve that. Of course I want to believe it, 
but there have been many things to prove it. 
He has none of the little courtesies and at- 
tentions of a man accustomed to women. 
He has never sent me a flower or a book— 


not even when I was ill.- And I have rarely 
gone out with him that I have not been sub. 
jected to some glaring inattention of which 
he was wholly unconscious. _ And yet I have 
rather gloried in this very crudeness—it has 
made him seem more wholly mine.” 

“Stop, Margaret! When you ask me to 
listen to your championship of this man, you 
ask too much.” 

“Tt isn’t championship; I only want to be 
fair.” 7 

“Then won’t you be fair to me? Won't 
you promise never in any way to refer 
to this again? Will you do that much— 
for me?” 

She was in the same chair that she had 
been in that afternoon, and now she 
was pulling at the same bit of braid. He 
waited a moment, but she did not look up or 
answer him. 

“Margaret, will you let me take you away 
at once—next week, to-morrow, as soon as 
we can be married? We can go to Cuba—I 
have some business there. I say that be- 
cause, under the circumstances, I think you 
might be more at ease if it was partly a 
business, trip also.” 

“And after all I have told you, you are 
still willing to do this?” 

“Don’t put it that way, Margaret. I 
have never wanted anything so much.” 

“Then I will go.” 

With rare tact and delicacy he made no 
attempt at any demonstration. He did not 
even take her hand. He only said quietly, 
“From to-night, everything that lies in my 
power to make you forget and to make you 
happy I will do.” 

“Ah, I know that. And if I cannot give 
you love, I can give you what I always have 
given you—-a genuine respect and trust and 
liking.” 

“That isn’t so bad to begin with, is it, 
dear? It may be a better foundation for 
happiness than a wild passion which would 
soon burn itself out.” 

“Yes, it may be,” she murmured. 

“And we are going to believe that it 
will be.” 

He did not stay long after that. He said 
that she was tired and he wanted her to rest, 
that he would come to-morrow evening with 
some definite arrangements. And in the 
meantime he wanted her not to worry or to 
try to plan or even to think, but just to rest, 
to leave everything else to him. 

But when he had gone, she did not rest. 














His whole attitude was negative and evasive. 


Instead she went over to her desk and wrote. 
It was only one short note, but she rewrote 
it many times: 


I suppose there is a limit to the cruelty and 
humiliation to-which a man may subject even the 
most cringing, abject woman. And I reached that 
limit to-day. I think I can understand now how a 
woman can kill the man she loves. That sounds 
like cheap melodrama, doesn’t it? But then you 
have always said I was melodramatic. 

You need not telephone when you return from 
Buffalo. I shall not be here. I, too, say now that 
Iam “through ”—that I have had “ enough.” 


She mailed the letter, and then slipped 
into bed. But it was dawn before she slept. 


The telephone was ringing shrilly. She 
started up and gazed bewildered at the in- 
strument. Her mind was still confused from 


the deep sleep and the sudden awakening. 
It was several moments before she could 
think clearly, then the events of the night 
before swept back through her mind. Her 





And he left without giving her one thing to hold to— 
nothing but that one moment in his arms! 





glance sought the clock. A quarter after 
ten! She had slept until then. 

The telephone was still ringing. She an- 
swered it now. 

“Mr. Standford is calling,” the girl an- 
nounced. 

“Who?” she said weakly, although she 
had heard the name clearly, and it had sent 
her heart to her throat. 

“Mr. Standford,” 
sharply. 

“Will you ask him to come up?” 
words came mechanically. 

Even after she put up the receiver she still 
clung to the ’phone for support. She was 
trembling all over. Hewas here! What did it 
mean? And then she realized that she was not 
dressed. Quickly she ran into the front room, 
opened the door into the hall, and left it open, 
then ran back, closing her bedroom door. 
Often when he called unexpectedly, she would 
let him come up in this way, and-he would 
wait in the front room while she dressed. 


the girl repeated 
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In a moment she heard his step in the 
hall, then she heard him enter the room and 
close the door. It took her just ten min- 
utes to bathe and dress, and in those ten 
minutes her mind held no clear or distinct 
thought. 

He was standing by the window when she 
entered the room. As she opened the door 
he turned and came toward her. 

“Too early for you?” He said it half in- 
dulgently, half contemptuously. 

“T don’t understand.” Her voice was low 
that she might keep it steady. 

“Don’t understand what?” 

“Why you came?”’ 

“Because I wanted to. 
that’s my reason.” 

He drew her down on a couch beside him. 
“Do you know that you are harder to keep 
in order than a race-horse?” It had been 
weeks since he had spoken to her in that 
half-laughing, half-mocking voice. ‘‘ You’re 
always flying off on some wild tangent. Now 
what is it this time?” 

“T thought my letter was quite clear.” 

“Tt might have been if you had meant it.” 

“And you think I didn’t mean it—you 
think—” 

“Of course you didn’t mean it, not fifteen 
minutes after you wrote it!” 

She was struggling to get away from him 
now. “Oh—I will prove it to you—I will—” 

He silenced her by drawing her to him and 
kissing her, roughly at first, and then more 
gently. She ceased struggling and lay per- 
fectly still. She was conscious only that she 
was near him, that the strength of his arms 
was about her, that once more every quiv- 
ering nerve thrilled at his touch. 

“Well, are we to begin over again?” 

She drew back and looked up at him, her 
eyes full of wonder. “To begin over again?” 

“Yes, to begin over again.” 

“Oh, do you think we could do that?” 

vw hy not?” 

“To go back and be happy as we were in 
the beginning?” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, if we only could—if we only could!” 

“Why can’t we?” 
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“And you—you will be kind and gentle 
and considerate as you used to be?” 

“Ah, now, don’t go so fast. Some of this 
readjustment must come from you, you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes, Iknow. I will do everything— 
everything I can. But you will help me?” 

“Why shouldn’t I help you?” 

“ And you think you can be with me more? 
It is these long absences that make it so 
hard. They seem to build a wall between 
us, and make me so constrained and self- 
conscious when we meet. And the telephone 
—oh, I have come to dread that! I don’t 
seem able to talk to you any more. I feel 
almost frightened now when you call me up. 
Oh, if I could only be sure that I would see 
you even once a week—that would help me 
so much, more than anything else!” 

“T can’t see you when I’m not here.” 

“Oh, I know that. But when you are—” 

“T must look after my work, you know. 
I can’t afford to neglect that.” 

“Oh, of course—I wouldn’t want you to. 
I only meant if you would come when you 
could—”’ 

“Now suppose you leave that tome. Let 
me be the judge of when I can come.” 

His whole attitude was negative and 
evasive. Even then she saw that. And he 
left without giving her one thing to hold to 
—nothing but that moment in his arms! 

And yet— An hour later a messenger 
left her apartment with this letter: 


The contempt you will have for me when you 
read this note cannot exceed the contempt I have 
for myself as I write it. These are the facts—I 
will offer you nothing so cheap as excuses or regrets. 
Last night I wrote him a note saying that I was 
going away, that I too was “through.” This morn- 
ing at ten he called. He was half mocking, half 
kind. He said we were to begin all over again. 
He made me no promises, gave me no assurance 
that in the future he would be kinder. He simply 
said, ‘‘ We will begin again.” 

Oh, I know—I know all you will think—and it 
isalltrue! He came to me only because he thought 
he was losing me. Ina few weeks he may be as 
brutal as he was before. There is but one chance 
in a thousand that he will be kind or try to make 
me happy. And yet—I love him! I love him so 
much that I am going to take that one chance—and 
with it your loathing and my own. Good-by. 











—— 


To the Victor the Spoils 


THE STORY OF A STORY THAT MADE FREE WITH A WOMAN’S LOVE 





By Emery Pottle 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


” O the victors belong the spoils.” 
The phrase occurred to AliceGran- 
ger half unconsciously as she sat 
one morning in early May, taking 

her petit déjeuner before the fire. The phrase 
on her mental lips savored, it must be said, 
not at all of brutality. It connoted no boast- 
ing. Analyzed to its last fine grains—as she 
herself would have analyzed it in the brain 
of another—it would have yielded in her case 
just what she intended it to yield: a calm, 
well-poised recognition of success; the right 
of a success, untarnished, honorable, exclu- 
sive, elegant. A succes d’estime first of all. 
What she had won—and it was much—she 
had won quietly, without clamor, without 
vulgar striving; her hands had never been 
soiled by the sweat and dust of men and 
women jostling her in the market-places. 
She had kept herself apart in an aristocracy 
of brain and body, and had watched from 
an upper window those others down in the 
streets below, madly crying their wares. 
And as she watched and marked and tabu- 
lated, her lips had slightly curled.. She was 
not of them; daily, in secret, she acknowl- 
edged it gratefully—she was not of them. 
And she had won. The hawkers and ven- 
ders in the market-places admitted, each ac- 
cording to his nature, that, in the catch-word 
of the shops, she had driven as good a bar- 
gain with life as the best of them. ‘‘To the 
victor the spoils.” She formed the words in 
thought unemotionally; her blood beat no 
faster at her heart; her eyes betrayed no 
more eager light; her hand on her cup was 
without a tremor. 

She opened the window and let in the cool 
moist air. It brought the scent of the hya- 
cinths and the wholesome odor of green 
things. She breathed the fragrance con- 
tentedly, her thin nervous mouth and her 
sharp features for the moment softened into 
less overstrained repose. Seeing her thus, 





one could have wished that she had been 
born with a smiling nature, so kindly was 
the warmth of this sudden ray. Had she 
been given to laughter, perhaps she would 
not have so perceptibly lacked the beauty 
that all her life she had so vehemently cov- 
eted. (There, indeed, was an intangible 
spoil!) Standing in the uncompromising 
morning light, which her four and forty 
years could so ill bear, Mrs. Granger, save 
for her smile and her fine air of distinction, 
scarcely suggested a figure of Victory. 

Then her eyes strayed to the breakfast- 
table, littered with the morning’s post. It 
had been the reading of this which had sent 
her thoughts toward victory. There were 
letters from her publishers in regard to the 
success of her new novel, letters in regard to 
the success of less recent ones. Letters from 
would-be publishers. Letters eagerly de- 
manding more, more, from a dozen different 
sources. Clippings from reviews—always 
favorable, for her secretary had been in- 
structed to weed out the unfavorable criti- 
cisms which amazed and disheartened her 
by their foolish misunderstanding of her 
purposes. Letters from admirers. Invita- 
tions. Letters from friends. A delightful 
note from Nora Herrick. An American 
magazine which contained a new short story 
of hers. In all it was a pleasant post. 

Mrs. Granger sat down again by the fire 
and opened the magazine to her story. She 
glanced at it thoughtfully. Presently she 
frowned; the illustrations were too distress- 
ing. Wasn’t it possible for an intelligent 
artist to read English? Surely it had been 
evident enough what sort of woman she was 
describing. And could anything more ridicu- 
lous be conceived than this notion of an 
Italian villa on Como? She threw the 
magazine aside with a jaugh, reminding her- 
self. to show it to Dean and Satterlee at 
luncheon. It would amuse them, and they 
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would grow witty over the shortcomings of 
American illustrators. She heard in antici- 
pation the mots of her two old friends. She 
wondered if they had read the story. She 
considered it one of her best. It represented 
the very flower of her technique and insight 
and wisdom. Above alli, she hoped Dean 
would find it right. Dean was the only one 
in the world she really trembled before. J/ 
était maitre. They two, Dean and dear old 
flattering Satterlee with his sharp, amusing 
tongue, were so good to her. They would 
be enchanted to hear that her work was to 
be translated into French. She had invited 
them to luncheon that day to tell them of 
this new triumph. Afterward she planned 
to take them to an exhibition of famous 
pastels of the eighteenth century, and later 
they would go to tea with Madame Greville. 

Madame Gréville—there was another 
spoil. This year for the first time Madame 
Gréville had opened her difficult doors to 
her. Beyond those plain, solid barriers 
there was the chosen group of literary Paris; 
and now she was counted one of that 
group. They had accepted her, acknow- 
ledged her right. 

Idly she put out her thin veined hand to 
Nora Herrick’s letter and reread it. It was 
an affectionate letter, warm hearted, frank, 
sweet, telling of her near arrival from Rome. 
Of all the women she knew Nora was the 
only one who loved her. They had been 
friends since their school days in America; 
they had gone together to a convent in Paris; 
they had ‘‘come out” together in New York. 
They had married in the same season. 
Through all the bygone years of brief meet- 
ings and long separations Nora had kept the 
friendly flame burning clear. 

Poor Nora! Life had gone unfortunately 
enough with her: her money had been dis- 
sipated, her children had died, her beauty 
had faded. Now she was left clinging des- 
perately to the one thing dearest to her on 
earth, her husband. Mrs. Granger wondered 
vaguely just how much Nora’s husband was 
intrinsically worth—as a husband. 

Her mind drifted off to her girlhood, the 
girlhood which had been such a torture to 
her. La jeunesse/—she made a wry face at 
it. What had it ever brought to her but bit- 
terness and envy? She remembered the 
night of her first ball when with her mother 
she had sat raging inside of her for her lack 
of partners. Men were shy of her because 


she was said to be clever; they were afraid of 
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her sharp tongue. They preferred Nora— 
lovely, fresh, light-hearted Nora, with pink 
cheeks and smiling eyes, who cared not a 
sou for the problems of men and women, 
and who was willing to dance her head off 
if she got the chance. So she had danced; 
and Alice had sat with her mother and cov- 
eted that beauty and health of body which 
had been denied her. She was only a lean, 
plain, clever, sickly girl in a corner. She 
had never forgiven the world for that night, 
as in her heart she had never forgiven her 
Creator for depriving her of beauty. Even 
to-day, in the face of the Great Compensa- 
tion, at an age when beauty ceases to count, 
she was aware of her resentment. She was 
an alien. Try as she might there was one 
room of life she could never enter, the room 
of love where love was young and beautiful. 
Though she had avoided that room, had 
laughed at it, jested with stinging words, re- 
fused to admit it, she had not deceived her- 
self. Nora, with her pretty face, her string 
of admirers, her handsome husband, her two 
delightful babies, had won what she had not. 
Why, after all, had Nora clung to her? She 
had received little in return for her devo- 
tion, Mrs. Granger reflected sadly. She had 
got nothing worth loving for. All the finesse 
of her—Alice’s—brains was lost on the 
simple creature. Yet as the affectionate 
note crackled in her hands, Mrs. Granger 
realized that to lose Nora would be to break 
the dearest tie which bound her to—well, 
her own sex. She resolved anew to cherish 
Nora, to make her share as largely as pos- 
sible in her own victory when she came to 
Paris. Dear Nora—she was not jealous of 
her now. And yet—and yet 
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THE express from Rome to Paris was 
within half an hour of its ultimate destina- 
tion, so the guards assured the weary trav- 
elers. It was already three hours late, and 
the announcement came too tardily to rouse 
much interest in their stiff, aching bodies. 
Nora Herrick mechanically arranged her 
luggage for departure from the train. Now, 
when Paris was almost in sight, she shrank 
miserably from the ordeal of arrival. All 
night long she had lain sleepless in her com- 
partment, staring out the window, as they 
jolted through one land of shadows into an- 
other. In those hours she had been con- 
sumed with a fury of desire to reach Paris. 
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She listened for the name of each new sta- 
tion with frantic eagerness, thankful when 
Italy was passed, when Switzerland was en- 
tered, when, after an age of torment, the 
French frontier was finally crossed. But here 
at the end of the journey the reaction came. 
Rather than face what she must presently 
face she would have ridden on and on and 
on, so she thought, 
to the end of the 
earth. 

What a ghastly 
journey it had 
been! She had 
begunit hopefully, 
assuredly, more 
hopefully, more 
assuredly indeed 
than for a long 
time she had un- 
dertaken, any 
similar journey. 
Her friends had 
put her into her 
carriage in Rome 
with a delightful 
show of affection 
and regret; had 
filled the compart- 
ment with flowers 
and books and a 
dozen pleasant 


comforts to be- j 
guilea tedious 
journey. Some e 


one at the last 
moment had 
thrust The Era 
into her hand 
with: “I thought 
you might want 
to look it over. 
There’s a story in 
it, I see, by your friend, Mrs. Granger.’ 

She had been so keen on this coming 
month in Paris—Paris in the spring. In the 
past three years for various dreary reasons 
she had not been able to go. This year 
dividends had been a little kinder to her, so 
she had resolved to indulge Ainslee and her- 
self a bit before settling down for the sum- 
mer in their villa on Lake Como. The 
vision of Paris had shimmered idly before 
her eyes in the first moments of departure 
from Rome, after she had established her- 
self in her corner. She foresaw the new 
plays at the Francais, the Odeon, and at the 
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numberless little Paris theaters. She must 
get Ainslee to take her to the Grand Guignol 
—for the fun of it. There were the shops— 
she drifted off into the intricacies of a fresh 
wardrobe: the clothes she could afford and 
must buy, and the clothes she could not afford 
and must buy. It was really time she had 
some decent gowns. She owed it to Ainslee. 
But since thedeath 
of her two child- 
ren, following 
hard on the loss 
of so much of her 
money, she had 
ceased to care 
what she wore, or 
indeed what she 
did, and whether 
her beauty had 
wasted or not. 
Black years those; 
she shivered at the 
thought of them. 
Yes, decidedly, 
she owed it to 
Ainslee to make 
herself more at- 
tractive. 

To Ainslee! 
Resting with 
closed eyes in the 
railway carriage, 
she realized anew 
and sharply that 
every strand of her 
life was bound to 
his; that he rep- 
resented to her— 
and doubly now 
—whatever claim 
she had to happi- 


Her mind drifted off to her girlhood, the girlhood which pecs He was the 


had been such a torture to her 


beginning and the 
end of all. As a girl, as his sweetheart, she 
had loved him blindly, desperately; as a 
woman, as his wife, she had continued to 
love him like that. She knew in her secret 
heart that the death of her two little boys 
was not so terrible to her as the death of 
her husband would have been. In the ship- 
wreck of their hopes she had clung wildly to 
him, unmindful that it was he who had 
wrought the larger part of their misfortune. 
And he had not failed her; outwardly, at 
least, he had not failed her. This past year, 
when she had begun to emerge from the 
stinging brine, of their troubled sea, in her 
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weakness and nervous depressions she had 
tortured herself with the idea that Ainslee 
was tired of her, that he would solace him- 
self comfortably with some other woman. 
Women loved Ainslee. He was the sort of 
man women always liked. And he, for his 
part, adored them. Nora had had too much 
experience with the world to resent this. On 
the contrary, when she had learned to un- 
derstand, it gave her a sense of piquant dis- 
tinction to be—among them all—the one 
most adored. Yet his sweet-tempered, half 
lover-like devotion to her had not varied, she 
eagerly assured herself, an atom in the past 
fifteen years. During the slow return to 
health and mental poise, which Rome had 
so aided, her fears almost ceased to oppress 
her. She smiled tenderly at the thought 
that Ainslee, who had gone on first to the 
villa on the lake and thence to Paris, would be 
eagerly waiting for her at the journey’s end. 

Later, Mrs. Herrick, opening the maga- 
zine which lay beside her, found Alice’s 
story. Her eyes rested affectionately on the 
familiar name; before she began to read she 
let herself wander down this fresh avenue of 
retrospection. How famous Alice had be- 
come! It was a frank, unmarred satisfac- 
tion to her, Alice’s triumph. Poor, dear 
Alice, who had missed so much, who had 
battled with ill health and racked nerves all 
her life. No wonder she seemed bitter and 
caustic to those who did not know her. But 
within there was such a heart of gold. She 
wondered vaguely why Alice had kept up 
the old friendship with her when her world 
must be so full of really clever, delightful 
people. Everyone talked of Alice, everyone 
read her books. One man recently had said 
she was the only worth-while woman-writer 
in America. It was tremendously flattering 
to feel that she was her friend. Their lives 
were so absurdly different. They had talked 
it over together this last summer when Alice 
had been at Como to visit her, and had teased 
her about her adoration of Ainslee. If it fell 
to her to live Alice’s life, would she be any 
more content? No, she would not give up 
her years with Ainslee, not if they encircled 
her brow with a laurel wreath and told her 
she was as great as George Eliot. It would 
really be too nice to see Alice again. She 


hoped the set at her house wouldn’t be too lit- 
crary and complex in their emotions. She felt 
as if she’d like a little foolish fun, not edged 
conversation which, however clever it was, 
left her on the outside rather bewildered. 
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Then she had set herself to read the story, 
There was in its beginning a charming de- 
scription of a villa on one of the Italian lakes. 
Nora smiled as she took it in with grateful 
appreciation. It was unmistakably her villa. 
Alice had said of it, of the lake, all the 
things she herself had mutely felt, and had 
said them so wonderfully. For a moment 
her eyes lost the printed words and gazed in 
fancy on the conjured beauty of her most 
cherished belonging; but as she went on the 
gentle light in her eyes died, and in its place 
quivered a growing horror. She read fever- 
ishly. Her face flushed. Her teeth set 
themselves into her lower lip bruisingly, but 
she was not conscious of the hurt. The 
magazine no longer seemed a magazine, the 
story no longer a story. It all took on a 
horrible reality. As the pages turned be- 
neath her fingers she felt she was turning the 
pages of the secret book of her heart, pages 
grief stained, dreadful, written in tears; 
pages even she had not dared heretofore to 
read. Emotions she had but vaguely sensed 
came flowing out here like hot, searing 
metal from the crucible to fix itself in cold, 
rigid iron forms before her eyes. She heard 
herself speak to Ainslee words she would 
not have uttered for the price of her soul. 
Every delicate veil of sweet deception in 
which she had shrouded her relation to life 
was torn ruthlessly from her. She was naked 
and ashamed, old and faded. She was a 
simple fool with a husband who had grown 
tired of her and had given his love to another 
woman. There it was, the story of herself, 
her failure. And he who would might read. 

In the first bitterness of the truth she 
thought only of herself. Her own agony 
beat on her tempestuously. The fright of it 
dried her eyes from tears till they seemed 
crackling in her head. She sat motionless, 
stricken, robbed of the motive power of her 
life, Ainslee’s love. So it was true? She 
was nothing but a sentimental relic in his 
life? A yellowed, time-worn, faded, broken 
keepsake, treated gently out of regard for 
bygone associations? Old, old, old, forty- 
three years’ old. Her beauty gone. And 
she had hoped to hold her husband to this 
wan shadow? Ainslee was young. Every- 
one said he looked no more than three and 
thirty, though his hair was touched with 
gray. He was in the flush of life. He was 
loved and loving of the world. So this 
was the end of her marriage, was it? To 
have given her body and soul to him, to have 











given him her money, to have borne him his 
children—and now to be put amiably aside 
as a sentimental relic—Alice’s words! 

The situation became more concrete. If 
it was true, who was the woman? She ran 
desperately over the women for whom Ains- 
lee had shown the greatest preference. It 
might be anyone of three or four, she thought, 
yet there was no way of assuring herself. 
The woman in the story was like—and un- 
like—all of them she had in mind. How 
could she know? And, after all, did she 
want to know? The fact of his alienation 
was the horror. Whom he had chosen was 
the lesser misery. 

She began to sob w retchedly, 
her corner, her veil over her face. 
she exhausted this outlet. 
her that perhaps the 
story was not true. 
Perhaps Alice had 
imagined it all, had 
seized upon the 
bare bones of ma- 
terial and in her 
artistic exultation 
had decked them 
out with flesh and 
blood. Writers 
were always hunt- 
ing for copy, she 
told herself. Oh, if 
this devil of a crawl- 
ing train would ever 
get to Paris! If 
she could see Ains- 
lee, question him! 
The notion of this 
literary lie deflected 
her thoughts to 
Alice. A. thick, 
seething resentment 
began to boil inside 
her. True or not 
true, what right had 
this friend of hers 
to flay her in the 
sight of an eager 
public? _ Friend? 
Was this friendship 
to hold her up a 
bleeding sacrifice to 
the worshipers? To 
dance like Salome 
with her head on 
the platter? An 
anger the like of 


huddled in 
Presently 


It occurred to 
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Resting with closed eyes in the railway carriage, she 
realized anew that every strand of her life 
was bound to Ainslee’s 


“I 
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which she had not felt in years consumed 
Mrs. Herrick. 


And so the hours had passed. Now she 
was in sight of Paris. In a few minutes 
more she would see her husband. If only 


the train might go on to the end of the earth, 
taking her with it! 

Nora Herrick left the carriage in a pitiful 
state of nervous self-consciousness. She saw 
herself as she had appeared in Alice’s story 
—old and thin and wasted. Her mirror had 
told her what the ravages of the journey had 
accomplished. Herrick, perfectly dressed, 
his skin fresh and pink, his brown eyes alert 
and smiling, a gardenia in his buttonhole, 
came placidly toward her. ‘There was not a 
hint of change in his calm, chivalrous solici- 
tude. Just so he had been wont to meet 
and kiss her for fif- 
teen years. 

“You are tired to 
death,” he smiled. 
“Your train is so 
late. I suffered for 
you, poor little 
Nora, all alone.” 

“Tm sorry you 
had to wait,” she 
murmured mechan- 
ically. 

“ec I 
mind. 


didn’t really 
I went out 
and walked the 
boulevards. By 
Jove, Nora, it is too 
nice-—Paris. It is 
just blossoming. 
Lots of people we 
know, too, are here. 
I got in yesterday 
morning. Had tea 
with the Ransoms 
at the Ritz. Dined 
with Harry Sears 
and did a revue 
aiterward. I feel 
like a boy again. 
Good old place, 
Paris. You’ll be en- 
chanted, too. It is 
all gay and green 
and jolly and full of 
lovers! We’ve livec 
so much out of it 
all lately we’ll have 
to have a regular 
blow-out, Nora.” 
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Every word cut like a knife in Nora’s sore 
heart. She could not answer. Her tongue 
was nothing but a dry lump in her mouth. 
She followed him while he attended to the 
luggage and then let him put her into a fiacre. 

“You are tired, aren’t you, Nora? You 
can’t speak, poor child. Never mind, you 
can rest all day. We'll drive late in the 
afternoon and have tea at Armenonville. 
There are a lot of letters for you at the hotel. 
I recognized Alice’s handwriting among 
them. You’ll be keen on seeing her, eh? 
Look there, isn’t it Paris for you! Smell it! 
I’ve got nice rooms for us at the hotel, inside 
on the court and no noise. We’ll have a 
jolly month and go back to Italy feeling like 
prize-fighters. By the way, the villa is look- 
ing awfully well. I started them at work on 
the new terrace. I'll tell you all about it 
later. Doesn’t it seem good to be here again, 
Nora? We are not so passés yet, you know. 
Your old flame, De Lancey, I saw in the 
Bois yesterday. Mrs. Mack is here—aw- 
fully good sort, Mrs. Mack. If it weren’t 
for you I believe I’d have fallen before her 
peerless charm. Now look! Isn’t it young, 
alive?” So Herrick talked on good-humor- 
edly, blithely unconscious of the bitterness 
of his words to the tired, hopeless woman 
beside him. 

When they were finally in their rooms at 
the hotel Mrs. Herrick, without waiting to 
remove her hat and veil, opened her travel- 
ing-bag. ‘‘Ainslee ?” 

Herrick broke off the French love-song he 
was humming in the next room. ‘What is 
it, dear?’’ he said appearing in the door. 

“Come here.” She held out a magazine. 
“There’s a story of Alice’s in this.” Her 
voice was dry and flat. ‘‘ Have you read it ?” 

“No. Good ?” 

‘Please take it and read it.” 

All right; to-night when I go to bed.” 

“No, now, please.”’ 

“Now? What for?” 

‘*T wish it.”’ 

“Oh, bon! Give it here. 
you settle yourself.” 


I’ll read while 


Iil 


Wuat she did in the half-hour Herrick 
tcok to read the story Nora never knew. 
She had no sense of her movements at the 
time and no recollection of them afterward. 
The windows were open to the fresh morn- 


ing; 


through them came the high-pitched 
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sounds of Paris. Yet all she heard was the 
monotonous rustle of turning pages in the 
next room and the occasional shifting of her 
husband’s body to a new position. At every 
fresh stir she thought he had at last finished, 


and her heart pounded at her breast. Her 
hands were ice, her cheeks flames. She 
could not think logically. Out of the 


dancing chaos of her brain only one idea 
took shape and narrowed itself into tangi- 
bility: what was he thinking? She knew he 
never read rapidly, but it seemed to her that 
if he did not end the thing soon she would 
lose her reason and go shrieking to the 
windows. 

After a century of waiting Nora heard his 
feet scrape on the floor, heard the sound of 
his body lifting itself from the chair, heard 
his steps, felt his presence in her room. She 
mustered all her forces to look at him, as a 
frightened dog essays a difficult trick which 
his master compels. Her husband stood in 
the center of the room, calm, handsome, his 
serene good-humor unperturbed, the maga- 
zine in his hand. . 

“Pretty good story, eh?’? he remarked 
amiably. ‘About as good as anything she 
has done, I should think, in that line. I 
can’t say I ever cared much for Alice’s writ- 
ings—too complicated, too psychological and 
morbid for me, as I’ve always said. If I’m 
going to read give me Thackeray or Dumas 
or something like that. I see she’s rung our 
villa in. Nice description of it, and the lake. 
I suppose that was why you wanted me to 
read it at once, wasn’t it ?” 

Nora stared at him in agonized bewilder- 
ment. Was it possible he had not under- 
stood? Could he have placidly read that 
story to the end and not known? Or was 
he deceiving her? Her brain spun like a 
top. She had nerved herself for the most 
tragic scene of her life—and apparently her 
husband was no more emotionally impr-ssed 
than if she had asked him to look at a new 
hat fresh from the milliner’s. She felt as 
she had felt when a child, brought into the 
drawing-room to say a bit of poetry to her 
mother and suddenly forgetful of the lines. 
She had no words with which to begin. 
Never had she seemed such a fool to herself. 

‘* Ainslee ?” 

He was gazing contentedly out the window 
to the flower-decked court below. “Eh?” 

“Ainslee! Either your mind is failing 
you, or—or—you are playing a part to de 
ceive me.” 








Herrick turned to look at her curiously. ‘ What leads you to think my poor 
old intellect is tottering, my dear?” he asked 
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Herrick turned to look at her curiously. 
She had braced herself against the mantel. 
Her hat was still on. In her hands was an 
ivory hair-brush which she twisted desper- 
ately through her fingers. It was the hair- 
brush which robbed her attitude of tragedy. 

“Why, Nora, what is the matter? Your 
voice sounds like the theater. What is it? 
What leads you to think my poor old intel- 
lect is tottering, my dear ?” 

She pointed to the magazine which Her- 
rick still idly held. ‘‘Do you mean to tell 
me you have read that story and have not 
understood?” ' 

“T thought I had grasped it, as far as a 
mere, peaceable, unanalytic gentleman can 
grasp any of Alice’s stories. Evidently I’ve 
missed the cue. What is the point ?” 

With a tremendous effort Nora subdued 
her voice to its normal intonation. ‘Then 
you did not see that it is our story? The 
story of you and me? You did not see that ? 
Ainslee, don’t try to smooth things over with 
me. Be frank.” . 

“Our story? No? Nora, you’re crazy. 
What are you thinking of? Do you mean 
to tell me that— My dear, you are joking. 
You can’t be serious. Certainly our villa is 
there to the life, but what ‘of it? Alice had 
a right to use it—it’s pretty enough to write 
about. But the people! Do you mean to tell 
me that that chap is I and the woman you ?” 

Nora nodded mutely. 

He laughed. “Why, in the first place he 
doesn’t look like me. He doesn’t think like 
me. And then he has an affair with an- 
other woman—is in love with her. Well, 
that isn’t me. I’m a poor excuse for a hus- 
band, I admit, but, honey, I am perfectly 
satisfied with my job. Don’t worry about 
that. And that other woman in distress— 
why, you are no more like her than—than 
the villa is like this hotel.” 

His words eased her anguish, but she was 
conscious that she wished he had not laughed 
them. 

“Do you mean to say, seriously,” he con- 
tinued, “that you consider that thing our 
story ?” : 

Nora hesitated in confusion. Here in the 
light of morning, confronted by her sane, 
buoyant husband, the specters of the night 
seemed ridiculous scarecrows. “I—I didn’t 
know,” she stammered. “I—” She sud- 


denly burst into tears, sobbing breathlessly. 
Herrick took her in his arms, removed the 
hat from her head and the brush from her 
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fingers, and carried her to a chaise longue. 
He sat down beside her, drew her head 
against his breast, and held her close. He 
did not speak. His hands smoothed her dis- 
ordered hair affectionately. Slowly the tu- 
mult of her sobs diminished. Presently he 
took his handkerchief and wiped her eyes. 
As she lifted her tear-stained face he kissed 
her on the mouth. 

“Poor old girl, poor old girl,” he mur- 
mured. “You’re all tired and upset. Don’t 
you mind. Cry it all out, and then we'll 
talk it over.” 

“ Ainslee—don’t 
gasped. 

“ No.” 

After a few moments Nora raised herself 
in his arms. “Ainslee, am I old and faded 
and out-loved? Am I a sentimental relic?” 

“No, dear, not at all. You’re lovely as 
the roses to me,”’ he smiled. 

Abruptly she freed herself and went to the 
mirror above the fireplace. She stared long 
and scrutinizingly at her reflection. “It is 
true,” she said quietly. “I am no longer 
what I was. It is all true what she said 
about me in the story. You know it, and I 
know it. Isn’t it true?” 

“My dear girl,” he answered a little im- 
patiently, “what is the use of all this? 
Neither of us is frank and twenty any longer. 
We can’t stop the years.” 

“But you—you are still young—as young 
as ever—and as good looking.” 

“Oh, rot, Nora! Don’t talk like that.” 

“We might as well tell each other the 
truth if—” 

“But haven’t we told the truth?” he in- 
terrupted. 

Nora looked at him searchingly, trying to 
read beyond the gentle affection which 
played in his eyes. She sighed, “I don’t 
know, Ainslee.” And after an _ instant: 
“Listen, my dear, I have had a very bad 
time in these past hours. I read that story 
in the train, just after starting. And—I 
may as well tell you—I’ve suffered tortures - 
ever since. I—” 

“Nonsense, Nora. You—” 

“What one feels, one feels, whether it is 
nonsense or not,’”’ she proceeded in a low 
voice. “When I say suffered, I mean just 
that. I had every sort of emotion of every 
horrid kind.” 

“But do you believe it’s érue, that stuff 


of hers?” 
“T can believe”—she hesitated for the 


leave me—ever,” she 
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words—‘“that it might be true, is on the 
edge of being true, is true—or all a written 
lie. That is why I wanted you to read it 
and tell me. I—I don’t know, Ainslee, 
whether you have ever been face to face with 
losing the thing you loved most on earth” — 
her voice choked—“ but if you have you will 
realize what I have gone through. Have 
rou ever thought just what a foolish, insane, 
wonderful, blind, bruising thing a woman’s 
love is to her 2—to women, I mean, who love as 
I love you? How we give evefything, every 
last tiny scrap of what we once thought was 
our very own—give and give and give, and 
then cry because there isn’t more to give? 
Thankful, prayerful even, for what we get in 
return, which, never, never, never, is all we 
demand. It is like that with me. When 
the—the boys died—it was terrible, terrible 
—they were a part of me, but they were more 
a part of you. I loved them for themselves, 
but I loved them besides because they were 
that part of you. But, Ainslee, I—I would 
rather have seen them in their poor little 
graves than to have seen you in their place.” 

“Don’t, Nora,” Herrick muttered. 

“Tt is true. So you see when I read that 
story—saw myself just the shadow of a wife, 
a thing used up and gently cherished—so 
you see—it—it killed me.” 

He bowed his head in pity and shame. 
“Poor child, poor child.” 

“T want to ask you if it is true, Ainslee,” 
she went on. “I don’t care much who the 
other woman is—if there is another. I want 
to know whether that story is a picture of 
the relations between us. Is there another 
woman who—who really matters to you?” 

“And if there were,” Herrick put to her 
abruptly, “what would you do, Nora?” 

She sat silent for a long time, her eyes 
wide and startled. Then she said, almost 
inaudibly, “ Nothing.” 

The tears sprang to his eyes—he was a 
man easily touched by the emotions of 
others. Going to her, he knelt at her feet 
and rested his head on her knees. “I swear 
to God, Nora, there isn’t any other woman 
who matters.” 

“Ainslee, I—I hate to say it, but you are 
not deceiving me to—to spare me, are you? 
I'd rather hear it all than know afterward, 
that—that—you know! I couldn’t bear 
that, I think. I am not a young fool. I 
have lived in the world—especially this 
foreign world—long enough to know that 
men, willingly or not willingly, cease to care 
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for their wives and love other women. And 
the women other men. But somehow, I 
don’t know why, it never occurred to me as 
a reality that it would be like that with you. 
You have never seemed to change toward 
me; when I was ill, and broken down, and in 
sorrow, you never changed. And so I 
thought—that—you—still—cared.”’ 

Her husband buried his face in the folds 
of her gown. “You are right,” he mur- 
mured. “I still care—more, Nora, than I 
knew—more than I knew.” 

They kept silence thus—Herrick at his 
wife’s feet, her fingers caressing his crisp, 
dark, gray-sprinkled hair. 

“You believe ?” he whispered. 

“Yes, I believe.” 





IV 


THE afternoon was so enchantingly warm 
and sunny that Mrs. Granger had asked that 
the tea-table be put in the garden. 

““Madame Herrick wishes to know if you 
are at home, madame?” inquired a servant 
toward the end of the afternoon. 

“Yes, of course, bring her out here.” 

In one of those unaccountable moments of 
prevision, Mrs. Granger suddenly became 
conscious of something unpleasant 2bout to 
happen. She rose from her chair as Nora 
appeared in a long window of the salon open- 
ing directly on the garden. For the briefest 
instant she hesitated, her eyes on her friend. 
Then, as she came forward: “ My dear, what 
a pleasure! I’ve been looking for you every 
moment for the last two days.” 

Nora Herrick watched the advancing fig- 
ure, noted in this shortest interval the fa- 
miliar, fatigued, nervous face smiling in the 
shadow of the huge black hat, the thin, dis- 
tinguished body in the heavily embroidered, 
trailing white gown; noted all this, and at 
the same time, in a whirling mental process, 
rehearsed the years of their friendships, their 
girlhood intimacy, their maturer relations— 
all of it, which she was ruthlessly about to 
end. She put out her trembling hands to 
push Alice away. 

‘““No, please don’t kiss me,” she said 
breathlessly. ‘I don’t want you to. I—I 


have come to say something that—that I 
have to say.” 

Mrs. Granger drew back in quick affront, 
sharply taking in her friend. 
more and she had her composure. 
and sit down here, Nora. 


A moment 
“Come 
Let me give you 
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sometea. It isnottoobad. I’llsend for hot 
water. The cakes are nearly gone, but—” 

“Thanks, I have had my tea, Alice. I— 
I have come to tell you that I can’t be a 
friend to you any longer.” 

As Nora spoke, the words seemed very 
raw and girlish to her. She had a humili- 
ating consciousness of dreadful gaucherie. 

Mrs. Granger made no reply; her gaze 
was quizzical. 

““I—I_ have read your story in The Era. 
It—I can’t tell you how it hurt me. I never 
thought, Alice, that you would take me for 
the sacrifice to make a Roman holiday. 
After all our years of friendship! After all 
our love for each other—my love for you, at 
least! Oh, it was cruel! You have made 
me a joke—and worse—to the world. 
You’ve even described my house, word for 
word, to make the point more unmistakable. 
I—at first I was so angry with you I wanted 
to hurt you, as you have hurt me; then I 
grew calmer and lost that. When I had got 
my balance I realized that all the old love 
and affection had gone. And—so I have 
come to tell you so.” 

“You leave nothing to be desired on the 
score of frankness, Nora.” 

““Yes, it is better to be frank.” 

“So you believed the story to be the story 
of yourself ?”” Mrs. Granger continued slowly. 

“ec Yes G 99 

“Why 2” 


Nora flushed. ‘‘ Need I say why ?” 


“‘Then it was true, Nora—what I wrote?” 


She could not resist the question. 

Mrs. Herrick lost her control. ‘‘How can 
you sit there calmly, insolently, Alice, and 
question me as if I were being tried in court 
and you were a lawyer? Have you no feel- 
ing? Have you no regret, no compunction ? 
Does it seem a worthy thing to you to flay 
me alive? You sit and look at me as—as 
tourists look at that horrible statue of San 
Somebody with his skin in his hands. Only 
it is worse, for you have done the cruelty 
yourself. You have made my poor life a 
thousand times more miserable than it 
was. You, who are satisfied and success- 
ful and admired—y 
a meanness with your best friend! You 
have not many friends among women, 
Alice. You could do this to make good 
reading for your public. Weren’t there 
others you could have chosen? Alice, Aliee, 
why, why did you do it?” Nora shut her 
teeth into her lip to stop its weak quivering 
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Aware as she was of just what she was 
losing, Alice Granger felt herself invaded, at 
the safne time, by the perversest spirit. She 
was almost contemptuously conscious of 
Nora’s tottering defenses, of the breaches in 
the barricade. For the moment her greatest 
interest was in the analysis of the situation— 
an analysis she was impelled to make shred 
by shred. In it all she manifested no anger, 
no chagrin. Nor was she then regretful of 
the havoc she had wrought. The words she 
felt in her inner heart that she ought to utter 
—beseechings for pardon, protestations of 
love, of sorrow—refused utterly to form 
themselves. She continued to put forth her 
dry questions as a cat puts forth its paw to 
tease its captured mouse. 

“You would always prefer to lie to your- 
self, if you had to?” 

‘One is not lying if one doesn’t know the 
thing is a lie, Alice! But if loving is a lie, 
then I prefer never to be undeceived.’’, 

Mrs. Granger smiled pityingly. ‘My 
dear Nora, you have read in a story the 
truth of certain phases of life to which 
you have chosen to blind yourself. The 
coat was not cut for you, but you have 
tragically put it on. And now you come to 
blame me for having given you the chance 
to wear it. I had no desire to display your 
private life, your relations with your hus- 
band. I don’t know what they are. I 
wrote of it as I saw it, a situation as com- 
mon as taking one’s tea. That is the right 
of the one who sees and marks and repeats 
for others, by pen or by mouth.” 

“Not your right. It was J you wrote of,” 
insisted Nora doggedly. ‘‘You never could 
have done the thing without the picture’ of 
Ainslee and me in your mind. But it is not 
true, it is not! He loves me, he loves me. 
He has always loved me. Even if everyone 
we know reads your story and believes, we 
know—Ainslee and I—that it is a lie.” 

“Then, Nora, why do you come to me 
and berate me for telling a little story which 
is, after all, only fiction?” 

“Because, Alice— Oh, I can’t argue it— 
I get so confused. I know I seem a fool and 
silly and childish. But I can’t be friends 
with some one to whom I—I am not sacred. 
I mean my life, my feelings, my— Oh, you 
must understand.” 

“But, I tell you I had no idea of writing 
vou, Nora.” 

the people who know Ainslee 
ding that story would believe 





Mrs. Herrick lost her control. ‘How can you sit there calmly, insolently, Alice, 


and question me as if I were being tried in court and you were 


a lawyer?” she burst out 


that it was anything but our story? Answer 
me that!” 

Mrs. Granger made no response. 

“Look at me, Alice. I am faded and no 
longer young. You did not spare me one 
atom. And Ainslee— Oh, I can’t talk of it.” 

“But you insist it is true that Ainslee 
loves you?” 

“Yea,” 

“How do you know, Nora?” 

“Because he said so.” 

Alice laughed. “It is a way men have. 
And you believe him ?” 

“Yes, I believe him.” 


“Why ?” 

Nora stared piteously at Mrs. Granger. 
It was some time before she replied. “I do 
not know why,” she answered at last, in a 
low voice. “I do not know. I have only 
the word of the man whom I have loved for 
all these years, the man who is the father of 
my children, who promised to love me. 
Only that. There is nothing else to depend 
on. If he is lying to me, then that is for 
him to account for, not me. Do you see 
now what you have done to me, Alice? Do 
you see how you have spoiled things for me? 
Don’t you understand that I can’t forgive 
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you for giving sight to a blind—fool, if you 
like? I have no more to say. I—I am go- 
ing. Good-by.” 

She walked quickly out of the garden. 
Mrs. Granger sat motionless and watched 
her go, dimly realizing that with her went 
one of the dearest of her possessions. For a 
long time she remained thus, played upon 
by a dozen different emotions. Finally she 
rose and went wearily up to her room. The 
sight of it recalled the recent morning when 
she had contemplated her spoils. She won- 
dered, with a dreary consciousness of the 
absurdities of life, who was really the victor, 
and what were the spoils. Presently she sat 


down to her desk, pulled a sheet of paper 
toward her, and wrote rapidly a few words 
to Ainslee Herrick: 

“Nora has been here, and has gone, I 
think, forever. If she forgives me some 
time in the future, it will be because of you. 
In fact you are the one on whom everything 
depends now. I really know nothing, I give 
you my word, of your private life. Nor does 
it concern me. It is you who are aware of that 
life. I write this only to remind you that you 
hold the solution to the problem we are all fac- 
ing: whether I have told the truth or not in the 
story I wrote. For Nora’s sake be wise. 

so A. Gc 


The Fugitive: Moment 


By Florence Wilkinson 


THE SPINDLING lamps of autumn lit the wood; 


All tranced it stood, 


Ripples of green in spring-like under-places, 
Hill-blue for wonder-spaces. 


Thin curly leaves, they floated on the stream 


In a soft dream, 


Dreaming themselves a golden argosy, 
Or pirate-ships that flee. 


Semblance of footsteps stirred the quietness, 


Vaguer and less 


Than twilight birds asleep. Whispered and spoke 
Small ghosts of tiny folk. 


The large magnificent sun poured like a spate; 


Played intricate 


Staves of rich sunset color, nobly blent, 
Then, of a sudden, went. 


How gray and grave and empty grew our wood! 
Cathedral-like it stood, 

Radiance of music, windows, people, gone, 
An old stooped verger gathering books, alone! 
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“His head is shapely, his nose ill drawn, his mouth liberal, his jaw loose, his ear large and ready to hear 


aught to a Hughes advantage. 


Of hair and beard he has enough to make nests for twenty orioles ~ 


Will Hughes“ Make Good”? 


A CORPORATION LAWYER AND PARTISAN POLITI- 
CIAN MEASURE UP TO THE SUPREME COURT STANDARD? 


CAN 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


OVERNOR HUGHES — Charles 
Evans Hughes—is about to be- 
come a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Presi- 
dent Taft appointed him, and the Senate, 
with an alacrity which has ever marked its 
motions when engaged upon an enterprise 
sure to lure a smile from money, almost 
leaped out of its eager toga to confirm the 
appointment. Certainly I know no reason, 
at least no constitutional reason, which stood 
in the Senate way. Not that the Senate would 
have minded much if one had. The Senate is 
used to going at an obstructing Constitution 
like a bull at a gate, the Constitution—so 
much like the Sibylline books—being greatly 
venerated and never read. Have we not 
seen the Senate take an entire side out of that 
respectable document, and all witha no greater 
public purpose than to permit Mr. Knox to 
pass in peace to his portfolio of state ? 


When Mr. Hughes climbs to his place in 
that nine-angled inner-keep of government to 
which fate and politics have called him, he 
will be among the youngest though—shade 
of Marshall!—not among the strongest who 
have held the position. And since there must 
be in this single fact of youth that which 
should either encourage or discourage an 
age, it is worth the common while to have 
a look at Mr. Hughes. 

Before, however, we begii back-tracking 
the personal-professional-political trail of Mr. 
Hughes, let me thrust in a word edgewise 
concerning the Supreme Court itself. My in- 
clination to do so has been sharpened, if not 
induced, by my having been taken to recent 
task for criticisms—most mild and gentle- 
manly—which I leveled at that forum. Those 
who rebuked me did not pretend to reply to 
my strictures; they wasted no space in the 
Supreme Court’s defense. They did not con- 
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sider it necessary, having no doubt of the 
propriety of their assumption that, whether 
good or ill, black or white, no criticism of any 
court could ever be held allowable. As an 
institution of government the courts were 
sacred, and all were bound, whatever the oc- 
casion, to stand mute and bowed before them 

For myself I do not subscribe to these knee- 
bending doctrines. I cannot think one’s 
Americanism better for having its forehead 
in the dust. Our civic scheme is triangular. 
The executive, the legislative, the judicial, 
make up the trio of corners. Also, I say with- 
out scruple—and the story of the bench will 
bear me out—that the judicial has been 
shown to be the loose screw in the plan. 

Money has ever sought the slavery of man- 
kind. Its black purpose is as strong in Amer- 
ica to-day as it ever was in any region since 
Noah’s dove went seeking accommodations 
in what watery hours prec eded Ararat. And 
in this dark crusade against humanity, a 
crusade which, like eternity, will never. find 
an end, money has received in America that 
encouragement from the bench which both 
White House and Congress refused. That 
should not surprise one. Search through the 
pages of history: you will everywhere learn 
that when despots went about the overthrow 
of liberty, and whether as a lever they em- 
ployed sword-law or book-law, they failed not 
to find a willing, ready fulcrum i in the bench. 

The evil latent in the national bench lurks 
in the manner of its production. Were judges 
elected, not appointed, we should get better 
results. By the present scheme, the White 
House names the judges, while the Senate 
confirms. But who names the White House? 
I speak of the rule. From whom or what do 
we derive our Senate? Directly or indirectly, 
in one remove or two, they all come from 
parties ruled by bosses ruled by money—that 
slave-seeking money which would cast its nets 
about mankind. And because of bosses and 
money, parties and partisanship, judges com- 
monly are selected, not for what they know of 
law but politics, not for their love of liberty 
but their subservient fear of what scoundrel 
money is attacking it. 

With judges the hand-picked product of 
boss-guided, money-ruled, partisan politics, 
the courts fall far short of commanding pop- 
ular confidence. Created to discover and de- 
clare the law, they have not failed in disputes 
of politics to break on party lines. Was not 
that the tale when the forces of Hayes met the 
forces of Tilden? Where only money was at 
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bay, the world has been treated by the bench 
to most peculiar announcements. How was 
it when a member of the Supreme Court de- 
cided against an income tax within a handful 
of weeks following his decision in its favor? 
And yet a public is to stand dumb in the face 
of such spectacles! It is not to utter criticism 
nor arch protesting brow! 

What I have said will be deeply frowned 
upon by folk whose great objection to de- 
mocracy is that it produces now and then a 
democrat. Such natural-born Tories should 
quit a republic where their purple sensibilities 
are so sure to be disturbed. They should go 
where thrones abound, and where royalty 
blossoms in the midst of an aristocracy in 
bloom. To such as these the people find col- 
lection under the vulgar head of “mob.” Be 
it so. A republic, born to buckler mob in- 
terests against nob encroachments, is bound 
to be in the essentials a government of the 
mob. In such a commonwealth even a judge 
—by methods of rebuke which pivot on im- 
peachment—may be taught to repent and 
say, ‘‘The mob giveth; the mob taketh away; 
blessed be the name of the mob!” 

In the economy of a republic there can be 
no room for gods. Nor does a democracy 
contemplate such castes as master and serv- 
ant. I have no more patience with dema- 
gogues who prate of ‘“‘public servants” than 
with what king-worshiping snobs would have 
us bend before high office. A President, a 
judge, a representative, a senator, is neither 
master nor servant. With reference to public 
levels he is neither above nor below.. He is 
simply a citizen named to do some public 
work. His importance, his power, his duty, 
and his dignity are drawn from the people, 
and surely I have not here to tell you that a 
stream can rise no higher than its source? 

As Mr. Hughes goes climbing to the 
Supreme Bench, issues of grave importance 
are pending before it. It is there that the 
arch-rogue, Standard Oil, is fighting for its 
life. Nor do I think that when Mr. Taft 
pitched upon Mr. Hughes the Rockefeller 
hopes went into mourning or the heart of 
Standard Oil was in the least cast down. 

The leopard cannot change its spots nor 
the Ethiopian his skin. Likewise the ox 
knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s 
crib. Remembering that the Supreme Court 
is ever the last great battle-field of money in 
its unending war with men, bearing in es- 
pecial mind that litigation against Standard 
Oil upon which in its decision so much of 





“Hughes and a Supreme Judgeship! 


The Senate ought never to have confirmed him. 


Mr. Taft ought never to have named him. 


He was no more meant for 


the position than was Boss Murphy for the rectorship of Trinity Church ™ 


popular good must swing, let us, beginning 
with his cradle days, count up the career of 
Mr. Hughes. The exercise should not fail to 
be of value. It should assist in fixing his 
honest breadth and depth. It should indicate 
what hopes exist that he’ll prove of a soul- 
bigness sufficient to lift him above those 
money prejudices wherewith his labors as a 
lawyer must needs have invested him. 

But as I begin let me light a lamp of 
warning. Whether personally or politically 
I do not like Mr. Hughes. And when I don’t 
like a man, it is only after deepest research 
that I discover any good in him, and then 
never very much. I’m too much nose-led by 


prejudice; I make my saints too white, my 
devils too black, and pile on the paint to 
thicknesses which go beyond reason. Where- 
fore, just as folk digging holes in the pave- 
ment, calculated to give the wayfarer a jolt, 
mark them ‘‘danger” by daylight and hang 
out red lights at night, sd do I caution the 
reader when about to write of one whom I 
dislike. 

What should so move me in the Hughes 
disfavor? Possibly it’s because I—who have 
read a deal anent whited sepulchers—distrust 
what vociferous moralities embellish the 
gentleman. It may be no more than the work- 
ings and writhings within me of Original 
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A little man in a big office—*As governor Mr. Hughes 
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“He is not a big man, not a 
great man, and no stress of cir- 
cumstance will ever make him so” 


Sin, but I confess to an on-end suspicion of 
ones too obviously good. I never yet bought 
a gold brick that didn’t come wrapped in a 
tract. 

There is—to me—an alarming inconsist- 
ency in the goodness of Mr. Hughes. He is 
strong to abolish racing, but he becomes weak 
when facing a stock-exchange—that Wall 
Street Monte Carlo!—the over-all measure of 
whose gambling amounts to thirty billions 
a year. He is rampant in defense of the 
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has most carefully done nothing “ 


‘“‘poor man’s pennies” as against the wrong 
of ‘‘policy,” but he tamely vetoes five-cent 
fares to Coney Island. Before a street railway 
corporation that Hughes morality, so militant 
in matters of “‘policy,” falls back. Criminal 
traction is welcome to the ‘‘poor man’s 
pennies”’—those “‘pennies” so bravely buck- 
lered against the mean javelins of “policy.” 

The same craven spirit was shown when 
the Legislature cut railway passenger-rates 
from three cents a mile to two. Those 
Hughes moralities were lacking in what stark 
courage was required to sign such a measure. 
Great railway companies stood frowning; his 
heart turned to water under his moral ribs, 
and he vetoed it. The Hughes moralities 
should have found more even distribution. 
His integrities, in their manifestations, ought 
not so much to occur in spots. 

Going beyond his public record, it may be 
the unfortunate company Mr. Hughes has 
kept that so much inclines me against him. 
I’ve too often heard of him in intimate and— 
so far as he and his preferences were involved 
—agreeable conjunction with the Rocke- 
fellers, the Cravaths, the Ryans, and others 
of the public enemies. In the busy character 
of the life I lead I am in some degree com- 
pelled to form my estimates of people by the 
friends who surround them. Just as a great 
epigrammatist loved a great candidate “‘for 
the enemies he’d made,” so I am driven to 
suspect Mr. Hughes for those whom he calls 
his friends. 

Permit me, as I see him, to draw a char- 
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coal sketch of Mr. Hughes. In figure he is despotism, the despotism of money, and yet 
slight, slim, spare. He has nothing about in all simplicity would have that despotism 
him suggesting the athletic. His eye is as white. Which is as 


sapiently sound as 
though he insisted 
upon white pitch or 
demanded limes that 
were not sour. 
Mr. Hughes falls 
into the common 
error of assuming 
that folk different 
from himself are worse 
than himself. He feels 
that nothing is perfect which 
is not his own picture. He is 
corrective in intention, puni- 
tive in bent. There be folk 
whose ancestors, I take it, 
were lay brothers of the In- 
quisition, and twisted the rack 
and heated the irons for that 
fearful tribunal. Their de- 
scendants delight in any duty 
which gives pain toother men. 

They will pile the fagots to 

your chin, and then weep- 

. “X,__ ingly assure you, as they 

apply the torch, that 

nothing save a sense of 

duty could have induced them to burn you. To 

this duty-ridden, pain-bestowing brotherhood 
belongs Mr. Hughes. 

Often have I printed that it is better to do 

good than do right. Mr. Hughes reverses 

this: he does right but never good. To do 
good calls for strength, activity; good is never 
passive. Asasoul-plant it demands soil of rea- 
sonable depth and. richness. As against this, 
one may do right and still do nothing—do 
right and never move. The soil of the Hughes 
nature is shallow, sour, cold. Good starves 
where right thrives. There isn’t enough of 
the Hughes soil to 
nourish aught luxuri- 
antly good, while mere 
right does very well 
upon it. Also, the 
Hughes left hand could 
tell you all his right 
hand ever did. 

The Hughes atmos- 
phere is arctic. There 
are no fire-swept sym- 
pathies. He is not a big 
man, not a great man, 
and no stress of circum- 


hollow as his record, his cheek as hollow 
as his heart. His head is shapely, his nose 
ill drawn, his mouth liberal, his jaw loose, 
his ear large and ready to hear aught toa 
Hughes advantage. Of hair and beard 
he has enough to make nests for twenty 
orioles. 

Mentally, Mr. Hughes is in no de- 
gree profound. Rather he is con- 
structed intellectually on the plan of 
a canal. Narrow, currentless, safe 
between respectable banks, he is 
never so foolishly lucid as to 
show you how shallow he is. 
Gaze into his not-too-clear 
waters, and he seems as deep 
as the heavens above. And 
all the time a six-foot question 
will find you the bottom of 
him. He isn’t even a good 
lawyer, and a court of last 
resort has declared unconsti- 
tutional sundry statutes that 
he drew. As to peoples 
and publics, Mr. Hughes 
knows nothing at all. 

Mr. Hughes is patri- 
otic and disinterested, 
but never to excess. As 
a mere man he is ofa 
most tasteless variety. 
Neither bitter nor 
sweet, neither false nor 
fair, neither disloyal nor 
loyal, he is no Damocles 
to betray, no Damon to 
be true. He has no 
revenges, since ven- 
geance invites peril to 
him who would wreak 
it. He has no gratitude, 
since as a purist in poli- 
tics he holds gratitude 
to be the sign of the 
demagogue. 

Most men are born 
radical, and grow con- 
servative as they grow 
ld Mr. Hughes, as tte shae nko 

, & that hasn't been 
old as he lay in his thought, does noth- 
cradle. He isn’t a rea- ing that hasn't been, 
soner; he’safeeler. For 999%: >. (*, S38 


, ~ nothing that hasn't 
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stance will ever make him so. He cannot rise 
to a situation; he must be lifted up. Publicly, 
if he be honest, his honesty is of that helpless, 
handless sort that exhausts itself when it 
carries you to the rim of some robbery and 
lets you look in. It is the honesty that dis- 
covers but does not abate. It will never col- 
lar a thief, never throw a thief behind the 
bars. It won’t even stop his stealing. 

As to humanity in the herd, Mr. Hughes is 
blandly ignorant. Concerning what should 
help his hour, he is utterly adroit at remaining 
in the dark. Milton’s Satan went round the 
earth, but—being both fleet and averse to 
sunshine—he kept abreast of midnight and 
ever dodged the day. In what should tell 
against money and for the good of mankind, 
one may find points of resemblance between 
Mr. Hughes and Milton’s fallen one. Money 
induces moral blood-poisoning, gold rots the 
soul. None the less, it’s for money—gold— 
that Mr. Hughes reserves his faith. Nor can 
one say that his faith in that behalf has been 
misplaced; for all he has ever had he owes to 
money. As to what he will have—that Su- 
preme Courtship, for example—like Patrick 
Henry, I must guide by the lamp of ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Hughes, in moments unbuckled, is an 
indomitable conversationist. He revels in 
talks where he does all the talking. He is not 
interesting, being hopelessly commonplace. 
As vain as a peacock, he would strut if he 
knew how. In a sketch of which he approved 
it was particularly set forth—as evincing 
what native dignities invest him like an at- 
mosphere—that ‘‘no one ever had the courage 
to slap him on the back.”” Why “‘courage”’ ? 
There be men who would braid the tail of a 
tornado, slap a mountain on the back. Yet 
these same lion-hearts wouldn’t fondle a bull- 
snake nor slap a horned toad on the back. 

Mr. Hughes helps you to nought new, 
whether of idea or argument. He thinks 
nothing that hasn’t been thought, does noth- 
ing that hasn’t been done, sees nothing that 
hasn’t been seen, says nothing that hasn’t 
been said. Moreover, he is exceedingly care- 
ful to do so. Betimes he attempts the humor- 
ous, and succeeds only in being flippantly 
dull. His merriment is as the merriment of 
a hilarious cow. 

Collected in all his parts, Mr. Hughes bears 
the same relation to the ordinary flesh-and- 
blood man that canned peaches bear to 
peaches on the tree. And this, I opine, is the 
work of the corporations. These latter, with 
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a thoughtful look ahead, seize upon folk who 
seem suited to their purposes. They peel 
them, quarter them, stew them down in 
money-sweetness. After which they can them 
—heedfully sealing each against every breath 
of the popular. These canned ones they 
place in safety upon some high corporation 
shelf. They take them down as needed, blow 
the dust from the label to make sure of the 
kind, and then hand them to convention or 
President to be made governors or judges. 

Having had a glance at Mr. Hughes in the 
tree, let’s take a look at him in the sapling. 
Camped still on the sunrise side of fifty, Mr. 
Hughes was born in Glens Falls in the state 
of New York. Hughes pére was a Welsh- 
man and, per incident, a Baptist preacher. 
Hughes mére in her strain presented an even 
blend of English, Irish, Scotch, and Dutch. 
Following a decorous interval, the parents 
took baby Hughes to church, where he was 
baptized “‘Charles Evans” for—so far as I 
learn—reasons wholly of euphony. 

Baby Hughes could not be reckoned ro- 
bust. Big head, little body, he was what 
river folk describe as ‘‘over-engined for his 
beam.” Hughes pére, by word of a world 
which counts its gold in millions, could not 
have been rated rich. And yet, so far as 
shoes and stockings, a coat to his back, a bed 
at night, and three full meals a day should 
count, the Hughes childhood went unvexed 
of either burden or cross. None the less his up- 
bringing—babyhood, childhood, boyhood— 
was what Mr. Roosevelt would have regarded 
as the nurture of a mollycoddle. He stayed 
in the house, wore shoes in the summer, didn’t 
go swimming against orders, pillaged no 
birds’ nests, fell out of no illicit cherry-trees, 
played with no bad boys. He grew up 
fragile, anemic, hothoused and handled, per- 
haps overhandled, by his careful parents, 
who kept his nose buried between the covers 
of an algebra or a geometry or the like, while 
protecting his young and straying tastes from 
Robinson Crusoe and similar decadent litera- 
ture. And so, slim, tall, not strong, silent, 
secret rather than self-reliant, our hero went 
from babyhood to boyhood, from boyhood to 
youth, as innocent of evil as any morning- 
glory or any hill of beans. No, the boyhood 
of Mr.. Hughes was not gladdened by vio- 
lences. He fought no neighboring lads, re- 
ceiving and conferring black eyes, and if he 
visited a sinful circus no record of that orgy 
has been kept. To be frank, I cannot think 
the Hughes childhood boisterously gay. He 
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was one of those monsters, 
an infant phenomenon. 
He could read at three; and, 
when his responsible years 
had tasseled into five, he— 
in ripe and solemn manner 
and of his own grave motion 
—‘‘put before his father a 
plan of study” —I quote from an authorized 
sketch—‘‘he’d laid out for himself.’ Also, 
in this “plan”? Homer and Herodotus were 
given a first place, while Vergil and Cesar 
found careless muster among the lighter 
authors. A “plan of study” at the age of 
five! It would have 
more encouraged 
my soul had child 
Hughes perfected a 
plan for ripping a 
picket off some 
neighbor’s orchard 
fence. Having ar- 
ranged his plan of 
study, child Hughes 
must have gone at 
the books like a 
barrel down-hill; 
for at seven he had 
trampled vulgar 
fractions beneath 
his yearless feet, 
leaving behind such 
clod-heads as New- 
ton and Herschel as 
though tied to a 
post. After that 
you will be 
prepared to 
hear that child Hughes continued sickly. 

Speaking of authors and literature, Hughes 
péere was of tastes both somber and dreary. 
He must have taken life seriously, since in 
an early hour he exacted a promise from our 
hero not to read novels until he was twenty- 
one. Now novels are to man’s nature what 
dews and showers are 
to countrysides. With- 
out them the minds of 
men turn arid, dry, and 

desolate. They vege- 

tate with ideas, but it 
is a desert vegetation 
of cactus and soapweed 
and Spanish-bayonet 
kind—thorny, not 
graceful, and, humanly 
speaking, unprofitable. 








It may be that those pa- 
ternal fetters are blamable 
for the twisted, ungrown con- 
dition of the Hughes literary 
tastes. Inthese adult days he 
reads novels, to be sure, but, 
by his own confession—or 
rather boast—his book- 
appetites are bounded on the east, south, and 
west by ‘‘ Monte Cristo” and on the north by 
“The Three Musketeers.” For the past 
twenty-four years Mr. Hughes has cultivated 
Dumas, and knows more about Athos, Por- 
thos, D’Artagnan, and Aramis than did the 
mothers who bore 
them. Indeed—by 
his own story—he 
has been wont to 
repose himself 
from the worry of a 
recalcitrant Legis- 
lature by reading 
and rereading the 
fell doings of these 
worthies. 

For one, I am 
relieved to hear 
and know these 
things. There is 
something in- 
human, fearsome, 
terrible, about a 
man who doesn’t 
read novels, and 
reserves Euclid for 
his relaxed mo- 
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hand ever did“ ener 


book-preferences 
recited indicate that the tastes of Mr. Hughes 
continue measurably pointblank. Surely they 
cannot be called elevated. Manya great book 
has been written since Chaucer visited Petrarch 
that Paduan afternoon, and most of us pass 
the Dumas stage before we pass twenty-five. 
There’s another way of accounting, how- 
ever, for the stunted literary 
tastes of Mr. Hughes. Go 
to a baseball game, and the 
wildest and most vociferous 
‘‘fan” is often some hollow- 
chested individual who can 
hardly hobble to a street-car 
when the game is through. 
Gotoahorse-race. You will 
find men who never owned a 
horse, never drove a horse. 
They couldn’t saddle and 
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ride one though you made . 
them a gift of it. Yet there & 
they are in a perfect tingle gr™ - 


of red-facedenthusiasm over | 
the horses. These folk, 
bloodless and brawnless, 
play baseball and race horses 
vicariously. It is the same 
when you come to murder and 
sudden death. I have known musty, 
smoke-dried, professional old gentle- 
men, blood cold and thin, muscles 
flaccid, as unlikely for physical battle 
as so many corn-stalks. For all that 
there was in their hearts that left-over 
drop, descended from some fierce 
Norse ancestor, some ax-wielding 
forebear, which cried for carnage. 
Wherefore they would seize upon— 
we will say—Dumas, and shed 
blood, take lives, sack cities, and 
save fair maids by the shadowy 
fictional hands of book-heroes 
and printed knights. It relieved 
and rested the starved natures of 
our prosaic, smoke-dried ones; 
their slumbers were the sounder 
for it. 
Boy Hughes, having—we’ll 
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filled and not starved, clothed 
and not go naked—preferred 
the safety of a salary as 
clerk for Chamberlain, 
Carter & Hornblower. 
Law-clerk by day, the in- 
dustrious Mr. Hughes 
when night came acted 
as law-tutor to callow 
student folk. 

Much as I love 
money and believe in 
getting it, I cannot in- 
dorse this awful indus- 
try of Mr. Hughes. 
Without it he might have 
been less of a lawyer, 
but he would have been 
infinitely more of a man. 
Moreover, he had fallen in 
love, and so full were his days 
with that clerkship and his nights 
with those lessons of law, he 
couldn’t find time to court the lady 
of his heart. This he tells him- 
self. Also, while he may not 
suspect it, it tells against him- 
self. A man’s first duty is to 
fall in love, his second is to 













































assume exhausted that “plan me stay there. And should his 
of study” invented at the age of head-on destinies get somuch 


five,entered Madison University, and 
later, pressing on through that semi- 
nary, achieved the classical course at 
Brown University, and was graduated 
with flowing honors but ebbing health. 
Once out of college, Mr. Hughes set- 
tled upon the law, and the world 
began to hear of him at the Columbia 
Law School. Also, having accom- 
plished his vow anent novels, he took 
that plunge into Dumas already 
chronicled, which sign of hope was — 
not altogether clouded by the 
smoke of certain cigarettes he 
about this time learned to smoke, 
Emerging from Columbia, sheep- 
skin in clutch, Mr. Hughes did not 
instantly threaten the race as a 
practising lawyer. Not from mo- 
tives of mercy; but Mr. Hughes 
was dollarless. Your lawyer, new 
fledged, doesn’t pick up a fee at 
every street-corner, and Mr. 


in their own way that he 
must make choice between 
the lady and the education, 
he should cling to the lady 
though as the darkened upcome 
he even fails to learn to read 
and write. For this is by a law 
of nature, and has place in the 
fitness of things. 

That Chamberlain-Carter- 
Hornblower clerkship couldn’t 
have rendered Mr. Hughes wholly 
happy, for in 1891 he tossed it on 
the table and began to lecture 
in Cornell. He lectured for 
two years. Again his soul 
found itself on the shoals of 
disappointment; whereupon 

he turned his back upon 
Cornell and sought deeper, 
pleasanter waters in the 
actual practice of the law. 
Setting up shop for him- 


Hughes was no tree-toad to live on “Comparing word with deed, self, Mr. Hughes cast about 
air and scenery. Therefore was it ... he begins to break upon himto seize what advantage 
that Mr. Hughes 
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was religious, like his father before him. 
Also, he saw no reason why law and religion 
shouldn’t be to one another like right hand 
and left hand. Mr. Rockefeller was a Bap- 
tist; Mr. Hughes was a Baptist. Mr. Hughes 
located the sanctuary wherein Mr. Rocke- 
feller hebdomadally poured out his heart 
before his Maker, and made all religious 
haste to follow so holy an example. Join- 
ing the Rockefeller church, Mr. Hughes 
proved himself no idler in the vineyard. To 
lie in some religious fence-corner was not 
the profitable way to attract Standard Oil 
attention. Facing grandly, then, the heat 
and burden of the religious day, Mr. Hughes 
called about him a most impressive Bible 
class. So soundly did he lay its bed-plates, so 
wisely did he rear its superstructure, that 
within six months it became the chief joy of 
the church. At this happy juncture, Mr. 
Hughes surrendered the headship of that cele- 
brated class to Rockefeller, Jr., but whether 
his eyes were fixed upon a Hughes or a 
heavenly advantage deponent is unable to say. 

Churchwise and otherwise, Mr. Hughes 
worked himself into a law practice. Almost 
it might be said that he wedded a practice, for 
he married.a daughter of that Gladstone of 
the bar, the late Judge Carter, and gained for 
himself thereby two partners at once. From 
the beginning, Mr. Hughes stood forth as the 
trusted agent of the corporations. No one 
more than he enjoys their confidence to-day. 

Before Mr. Hughes on the crest of accident 
was swept into a governorship, he had burst 
but twice upon the startled eyes of men. He 
conducted an investigation against the gas- 
thieves—which did no harm to the thieves— 
and was to the fore in an insurance investiga- 
tion still warm in men’s memories. 

The insurance investigation?- Mr. Alex- 
ander, at the head of the Equitable, was about 
to be supplanted by young Mr. Hyde. Young 
Mr. Hyde, half French, half American, was 
half froth and half body, like a glass of poor 
beer. Mr. Alexander.and Mr. Hyde fought, 
and as the finish of that fighting kicked each 
other out of bed. Mr. Thomas Fortune Ryan 
got the bed. Mr. Ryan, now in the Equitable, 
was a client of Mr. Hughes. Mr. Ryan, own- 
ing the Equitable, thought it wisdom to dem- 
onstrate it to be no worse than its neighbors. 
Through Legislator Armstrong—Boss Ald- 
ridge’s man Friday—Mr. Ryan at Albany 
“‘moved” an insurance investigation. For 


Mr. Ryan and Boss Aldridge were as thick as 
two thieves. 





Will Hughes ‘‘ Make Good’’? 








The investigation arranged for, Mr. Hughes 
was asked to conduct it. He conducted it so 
impartially as to leave the New York Life and 
the Mutual as muddy as the Equitable. Mr. 
Ryan was happy, Mr. Armstrong was happy, 
Mr. Aldridge was happy, Mr. Hughes was 
happy, the public—as fatuously hysterical as 
any woman—was happy; and in celebration 
of that general happiness Mr. Hughes was 
made governor. He was chosen at the heel 
of a campaign wherein he in no wise distin- 
guished himself, and in which he said nothing 
possessing weight, moment, or pith. 

As governor Mr. Hughes has most care- 
fully done nothing. He suggested a law 
limiting expenditures in politics, a law to re- 
form the ballot, a law to select candidates by 
direct votes of the people—all excellent things 
in their way. But behold! The people do 
not select the candidates by direct vote, the 
ballot has not been reformed, and folk are 
spending more money in politics than ever 
before. Mr. Hughes suggested a permanent 
state commission to dig into the sinful inner 
consciousness of gas companies, traction com- 
panies, and other corporate buzzards. The 
commission was created and has been in being 
ever since. It has cost the public millions. 
But no one has heard of its doing any good. 
The corporate Satan is.still going to and fro 
in the earth and walking up and down in it. 
Mr. Hughes, as governor, has vetoed that 
measure cutting railway fares from three to 
two cents a mile. And he has—street-car- 
wise—made it cost ten cents instead of five 
when you go to Coney Island. Altogether, 
as you run up and down the record of Mr. 
Hughes, comparing word with deed, utter- 
ance with achievement, he begins to break 
upon you as one who talks in primer, acts in 
nonpareil. 

Mr. Hughes and a Supreme Judgeship! 
Mr. Taft ought never to have named him. 
The Senate ought never to have confirmed 
him. He was no more meant for the position 
than was Boss Murphy for the rectorship of 
Trinity Church. Oil, sugar, beef, tobacco, 
steel—every outlaw trust is overjoyed. The 
popular interest has donned mourning or is 
making ready to do so. The whole is enough 
to jaundice the cheek of one’s Americanism. 
Not that one blames Mr. Hughes. When the 
wagon breaks down one blames only the 
wheelwright. The entire business, however, 
helps one to understand what Walpole meant 
when he said, ‘‘I could love my country were 
it not for my countrymen.” 
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Kitty Mason, who is appearing in a ne * 7, : 
Gibbs,” and Muriel Starr (standing), Se who is in“ The Storm™ 


Two artistic photo-studies by the Campbell Studios, Waldorf-Astoria, New York 








LEFT PORTRAIT OF BESSIE MCCOY COPYRIGHT BY THE MOFFETT STUDIO 


Large portrait, Bessie McCoy, star of “The Echo.” Scene from the same play. Side 
photographs, Bessie McCoy in other scenes in “ The Echo” 
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Large portrait, Julia James, of the “Our Miss Gibbs” cast. Scene from “The Brass 
Bottle.” Side photographs, Richard Bennett in the same play 
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Center portrait, Willette Kershaw in “ The Coun- 


ircular photograph, Josephine Brown, 
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try Boy 
playing agi William Gillette. Margina photo-~ 
graphs, members of the cast of * ‘The Country Boy” 
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Center portrait, May De Sousa in “The Com- 
muters. Circular photograph, Jessie Howe in 
| “Follies of 1910.” Marginal photographs are of 
leading members of “The Commuters” company 


























John Webster and Ruth Rose in “Bobby 
Burnit.” Ida Conquest in “The Blue 
Bird.” Side photographs, Wallace Ed- 
dinger (Bobby Burnit) and Julia Hay 
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Dorothy Tennant and Gertrude Quinlan 

in * Miss Patsy. "Florence Nash in § 
* Miss Patsy. . Side photographs, Mabel 

Hite, the star in “= Certain Party” 
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The young man at the blackboard turned in time to see Wallingford slide down in his 
chair, his arms limp and his head hanging sidewise 
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(‘The New Adventures of Wallingford’’) 





THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford 


HIS ADVENTURE WITH THE FINANCIAL BIGWIGS 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of * Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” ‘‘ The Cash Intrigue,” etc, 
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ALBINGFORD moved one foot 
and groaned. He moved the 
other foot and cursed. Then, 
still fingering the card which a 

soft-stepping servant had brought him, he 


grunted, 
#9) 


“Show him in! 

The man turned to go. 

“ And, Williams!” 

Williams turned like a smooth-running 
automaton. 

“Any time this gentleman calls, whether 
there are any of us at home or not, take the 


best of care of him. Give him the Louis 
XIV suite, and take orders from him exactly 
as you would from me.” 

“Ves, sir,” said Williams, his long face, 
with its peculiar down-slanting lines, be- 
traying no more gleam of interest than if he 
had been a wooden figure. 

“And, Williams.” 

“Ves. sir” 

“You're the cheapest and clumsiest thief 
on the Avenue.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,”’ said Williams, 
covering confusion with dignity; “but noth- 
ing in my service, sir, calls for me to accept 
such epithets. I must preserve my self- 
respect, sir, even at the loss of a good posi- 
tion, and I—” 

“You’re a damned cheap thief, I say!” 
flared Wallingford, his big round face, 
grown pouchy in the last few years, turning 
violently red. “If you don’t stop mixing the 
’03 port with the ’98 to cover up your snab- 
bing out my good wine, I’ll look up your 
record and put you through. Don’t you 
ever try to fool me, you piker. Your work’s 
too raw. I invented and have forgotten 
more tricks than you ever heard of.” 

“But, Mr. Wallingford,” began Williams 
quite humbly. 


’ 


“Oh, shut up!” said Wallingford, adjust- 
ing his eyeglasses and looking up with a 
relaxing of his frown. “I’m a little cross 
from the rheumatism this morning, that’s 
all. You’ve been a cheap crook some place, 
and I know it, but don’t let that worry you. 
I’d rather have a handy crook around me 
than an honest blockhead. Now shoo in 
Mr. Daw and behave yourself.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Williams and 
withdrew. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” said the breezy voice of 
Mr. Daw a second later, then he stopped 
short and looked Wallingford over. “Holy 
Mackinack, how you’ve changed!” he said. 
“What have you been doing to yourself, 
Jimmy? You always was a big man, but 
your chest used to be your biggest measure- 
ment, and now you spread out in all direc- 
tions. Why, you’re fat, and your hair is 
turning gray! You have puffs under your 
eyes, and you’re wearing glasses and a 
smoking-jacket and slippers! Never mind, 
old sport, I am still your friend. You can 
lean your head on my chest and tell me 
your troubles any old time.” 

Wallingford shook hands with him, and 
beamed upon him out of his reddened eye- 
lids with genuineafiection. ‘ Rheumatism,” 
he explained. “The dampness of the ground 
that grew a hundred tons of grapes has at 
last got into my bones. But you’re no squab 
yourself, Blackie. You weigh twenty or 
thirty pounds more, and there are some 
streaks of gray in your hair and mustache. 
How’s Violet Bonnie?” 

“Fat too, Jim. She weighs a hundred 
and sixty, and frets on another pound or so 
every few months; but she’s still the same 
good sport. How’s Fannie?” 

Wallingford’s face lightened and softened. 
“She is fine,” he said simply. ‘“She’s out 
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driving with the youngster, just now, but 
she’ll be in presently and will be glad to see 
you. What will you have to drink?” 

“Water,” said Blackie solemnly. ‘I’ve 
been on the wagon a year now. I had to 
take the ride or lose Violet Bonnie, but now 
I’ve tried it I’m strong for it. Look at my 
complexion,” and with the vanity of a girl 
he turned to gaze at himself in a glass, and 
twirled his natty mustache. He gave a 
slight touch to his rich cravat, and smoothed 
down, over a now comfortable chest, the 
lapels of his Prince Albert. 

“The same old Blackie,’ Wallingford 
laughed; “but I’m sorry you’re on the 
wagon. You might break over on this visit, 
for old sake’s sake. I have some of the finest 
way-back-there Sauterne in the cellar that 
ever slid into a Venetian glass.” 

“Sauterne, eh?” said Blackie. ‘“‘You’re 
not fussing with the bubbles any more?” 

Wallingford shook his head sadly. 
“Hissing wines are off the list,” he de- 
clared in sorrow, ‘‘and now the doctor 
threatens that all the others will have to go 
—even my port. I’d just as lief be dead and 
be done with it.” 

Blackie looked about him at the magnifi- 
cent library, with its beamed ceiling and its 
high wainscoting and its dark Flemish fur- 
niture, its good pictures and its rare fittings, 
and shook his head. ‘No, you wouldn’t, 
Jim,” he declared. “It’s peaches and cream 
to you, putting on all this dog. You’ve got 
one of the finest houses on the Avenue, I 
suppose, carriages, horses, three or four 
autos, a dozen servants, a fat bank-roll, and 
just enough investments to watch. You 
don’t want to die.” 

“No,” confessed Wallingford with a smile 
of pride. “I think I'll agree to live a while 
longer.”’ 

“But how did you get it?” demanded 
Blackie. ‘Three years in Europe has put 
me out of the running. Wise me up.” 

“Banking,” stated Wallingford with much 
complacency. 

“Banking?” repeated Blackie. “You 
don’t mean that you cleaned up so strong 
from that bank we stole in Jinkinsville, just 
before I joined Violet Bonnie in Europe?”’ 

Wallingford shook his head with a frown. 
“**Stole’ is a bad word, Jim,” said he. “We 
don’t use it on the Avenue. I merely ac- 
quired that bank in Jinkinsville; but it was 
the start of my present success.” Present 
success! That was a new way of talking for 
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J. Rufus, Blackie reflected. “If you’ll re- 
member, I had a plan then of organizing and 
consolidating the country banks of the 
Middle West. Well, I did it, and you see 
the result. Of course I’m out of banking 
now, but the papers all over the country 
commended it as a bit of extremely clever 
financing. I’ll show you a clipping-book, 
by and by, that will interest you, I’m sure.” 

Blackie waited for the old-time chuckle, 
but there was not even a smile. Walling- 
ford was taking himself quite seriously. 
Blackie shook his head sadly. 

‘Tis a sad home-coming, friend of .my 
youth,” he commented. “They’ve changed 
all the electric signs on Broadway. You 
can’t get a drink with your lobster after one 
o’clock. Churchill’s has moved from Forty- 
sixth to Forty-ninth. You have turned 
respectable! Why, you never have a chance 
to be broke nor escape arrest by the skin of 
one tooth. I suppose you wouldn’t let a 
boob come up your driveway to hand you 
money. You belong to half a dozen com- 
mercial clubs, I guess, and have money in- 
vested in bonds, and probably clip coupons. 
By gravy! Even that’s the truth!” he ex- 
claimed as he noted Wallingford’s smug self- 
satisfaction. “I’m going back to Paris just 
as soon as I can drag Violet Bonnie away. 
I know a couple of apaches back there and a 
crook that’s been in jail three times.” 

“It’s good to see you,” said Wallingford. 
“Maybe I am becoming too much settled 
down, Blackie. To tell the truth, I do miss 
the excitement, but this infernal rheuma- 
tism—”’ 

“Tt isn’t the rheumatism,” declared 
Blackie. ‘‘ You’ve simply become respect- 
able, and that’s worse.” : 

The soft-footed Williams interrupted at 
that moment with a deferential apology and 
a card. Wallingford glanced at the paste- 
board and recovered his dignity with a jerk. 

“Show him in, Williams,” he directed. 
“Edward H. Falls,” he explained to Blackie, 
reading from the card after Williams had 
retired. “Falls, the railroad wizard. He 
lives just above me on the Avenue, here,” 
and there was so much pride, and even awe, 
in his tone that Blackie once more gazed 
at him in astonishment. 

“Right up among them, ain’t you?” 
he commented, watching Wallingford cur- 
iously, remembering the days when he would 
have treated as a good joke the meeting 
with such a man. 
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Wallingford smoothed down his waist- 
coat. “I’m just playing a bigger game, 
that’s all,” he declared, and, though it hurt 
him physically to do so, arose without a 
wince to greet the wizard. 

Mr. Edward H. Falls was a leather-faced, 
wiry little man with a beard which could 
never be shaved closely enough not to be 
black. His shoulders were slightly stooped, 
and he seemed shrunken in his clothes, as if 
they belonged to a larger man. He did not 
move nor speak as if he had much energy, 
but his intensely black eyes glowed and 
burned with a carefully controlled fire. 
Wallingford fairly purred as he greeted the 
man and introduced Blackie, and then he 
excused himself and Mr. Falls from the 
society of Mr. Daw, and the two eminent 
financiers went in- 
to the adjoining 
den. 

II 


Ma.. FALLS 
looked at his 
watch. “I can 
spare you only fif- 
teen minutes,’’ 
said he, “and could 
not have done that 
had I not been 
compelled to mo- 
tor out in this di- 
rection; so let us 
discuss at once the 
important bit of 
information you 
have about the 
Lake Michigan 
and Pacific Rail- 
road.” 

“Tt is rather 
more than infor- 
mation, Mr. 
Falls,” said Wal- 
lingford with some 
impressiveness, 
and he unfolded 
a heavy, canvas- 
backed map. “I 
surmise that your 
Chicago and Man- 
hattan Railroad 
wants an indepen- 
dent outlet to the 
Pacific coast. The 
Lake Michigan 


Mr. Daw looked Wallingford over. ** Holy Mackinack, 


how you've changed!” he said 
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and Pacific was recently acquired by the in- 
terests you represent.” Wallingford glanced 
across at himself in the glass with esteem and 
self-approval. He liked his own language. 
“There exists but one feasible plan for join- 
ing these two main trunk lines that you have 
secured, except at a tremendous waste of 
time and money. At one place on the map” 
—he placed his finger upon it—‘‘these two 
roads approach each other, by a deep inward 
curve, to not over a hundred and twenty-five 
miles apart, then they rapidly divergeagain.” 

Fails nodded his head. “I know,” he 
said. “It is right through the virgin timber- 
land owned by Hiram Snead. Snead won’t 
sell. He wanted to leave that timberland 
to his estate, he said.” 

Wallingford smiled a supreme smile, a 
close duplication of 
his old-time cheer- 
fulness under 
pleasing circum- 
stances. “Snead 
changed his mind 
a few days ago,” 
he said, and Falls 
immediately 
awoke. “ He quar- 
reled with the last 
remaining heir 
with whom he was 
still upon good 
terms, and, feeling 
himself near death 
and wishing to go 
to heaven well rec- 
ommended, hesold 
and donated the 
entire cash pro- 
ceeds to a dinky 
little Northwest- 
ern college which 
is hereafter to be 
called Snead Uni- 
versity.” 

“Who owns the 
land?” Falls asked 
curtly, anxious to 
come to the point. 

Wallingford 
smiled and passed 
a box of cigars. “T 
do,” he stated with 
quiet enjoyment. 
“T suppose the 
Chicago and Man- 
hattan wants it, 
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but if it don’t the land is a good investment 
at the price I paid for it.” 

“Let’s come right down to brass tacks,”’ 
said Falls. “How much do you want for a 
right of way through that timber tract?”’ 

“T don’t want to sell you a right of way,” 
said Wallingford with the aggravating quiet- 
ness of one who holds the whip-hand; “but 
I'll name you a price for the entire tract. 
Ill take a quarter of a million dollars, 
and I’ll take my pay in stock of the Chicago 
and Manhattan and Lake Michigan and 
Pacific railroads.”’ 

Falls studied him with narrowing eyes for 
some moments before he made any reply, 
while Wallingford sat back and beamed. 

“Tf we were to pay you any such sum in 
stock it would cramp our control,” Falls 
objected. 

“You'll have to let me into your pool,” 
Wallingford stated with calm decision. ‘‘I 
hold the key to the situation, and I must be 
paid for it. When you announce the projec- 
tion of your through trunk line this stock 
will more than double in value.” 

Again Mr. Falls studied Wallingford 
through his-beads of eyes, with a curious 
motion of his flaccid lips. “T’ll confer with 
my associates,” he said abruptly, “and I'll 
let you know what we can do, within, say, 
one week,” and, rising, he looked at his 
watch, not briskly, but as one who has cal- 
culated well and merely wishes to make sure. 

“Well, Blackie, what do you think of 
him?” inquired Wallingford when the great 
man had gone. 

“Outside -of what I think of him I guess 
he’s all right,’’ commented Blackie. “Of 
course somebody has to have him, but I’m 
glad that it ain’t me. He’s probably kind 
to his family, though.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” inquired 
Wallingford with a frown. ‘‘He’s one of the 
greatest railroad financiers in this country.” 

“Sure,” agreed Blackie. “A great rail- 
road financier is a man whodon’t give a hang 
who owns the railroad, just so he gets it. 
Personally, I like your man Falls—when 
he’s pointed at somebody else. You see this 
red spot just between the eyebrows, where 
it’s beginning to blister? That’s where he 
looked at me when he first came in. I'd 
just as lief have him around as to carry an 
open razor in my pocket.” 

Wallingford laughed. “I guess he is a 


pretty keen proposition,” he admitted; “but 
he’s not the first keen one I’ve met, and in 
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the present instance I have the edge on 
him. I’m going to sell him a piece of prop- 
erty for a quarter of a million that cost me 
only a little over half of that. He has to 
have it, and can’t get it through any other 
source than myself.” 

_ ‘Fine business!”’ declared Blackie. ‘“ But 
be sure you get your pay before you let go 
of the property, and don’t let him know 
where you hide the money.” 

“T’m going to do better than that, Blackie. 
There’s a big railroad scheme afoot, where 
the price of certain stocks now standing at 
about sixty-eight will double in value, and 
I’m demanding my pay in stock. I’ll make 
half a million in a few weeks. Blackie, 
there’s a chance for you to get in on this 
deal. Ill tip you the word when, and you 
put a few thousand down on it.” 

“Hush!” said Blackie. ‘ Violet Bonnie is 
now in the city buying the advanced New 
York styles to take back with her to Paris, 
but wherever she is I’m afraid she’ll hear 
you when you mention my handling money. 
If you have a good tip hand it to her, but 
don’t bother me with it. I’m allowed to buy 
peanuts and champagne and theater-tickets, 
but further than that Violet Bonnie and 
myself have agreed that I’m a damned fool. 
Less than a thousand I can play with; but 
anything over that belongs to the head of 
the house.” 

Ill 


OFrFICE-BoYs and secretaries glanced in 
curious speculation at the new type of man 
who gained unquestioned access into the 
inner sanctum of Edward H. Falls, for men 
of Wallingford’s stamp did not very fre- 
quently appear there. The mere fact that 
he wore a silk hat and a black frock coat and 
carried a gold-headed cane was not so 
unique, though a little uncommon, as to 
attract more than passing notice, but there 
was something in the very expression of the 
broad, round face, with its small, puffed eyes 
and its close-cropped mustache and its 
smug pompousness, which made them look 
twice and smile. Into a public dining-room 
of the very best class Wallingford could 
walk, and command instant respect and 
extraordinary service without an effort upon 
his own part, but here—well, the quiet, 
serious, unassuming men who controlled the 
financial destinies of the United States were 
not like him. That was all. 

Mr. Falls, having made up his mind to 
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receive Wallingford, greeted him with suffi- 
cient, though brief, cordiality, and con- 
ducted him immediately into a larger rear 
room, where already sat, about a mahogany 
table, four men to whom the newcomer was 
introduced in brief turn. At no moment in 
his life had Wallingford felt any triumph 
such as this moment gave him. It was the 
apex, the just reward of his financial genius, 
and there was no expressing the debonair 
ease with which he walked into that room, 
in spite of the rheumatism which made him 
lean rather heavily upon his stout cane. 

The men had apparently been deeply en- 
grossed for about an hour, for the table was 
a litter of papers upon which much figuring 
had been done. Wallingford, after his intro- 
duction, sat in the chair to which Falls 
motioned him, and beamed about him at his 
fellow financiers. If any one of them re- 
ceived the beam he gave no sign. 

“Then we'll put it for the fourteenth,” 
said Mr. Mountain, he of the bald head and 
round whiskers, as he arose and took up his 
hat and cane. 

“The fourteenth it is,’ assented Falls. 
“T say, Vanderholl, you'll join me on the 
Penzance to-night, won’t you?” 

“T don’t mind,” said Vanderholl, rising 
and yawning. “I didn’t know the Penzance 
was in. I'll probably slip up there in the 
launch right after dinner,” and he too took 
his hat. 

Mr. Pillager and Mr. Gilder were deep in 
discussion, and, as they both arose, Walling- 
ford caught some fragments of the end of 
their conversation. 

“T think so,” said Pillager. “My collies 
look wiser than any of the other dogs, but I 
don’t really believe they’re any more in- 
telligent.”’ 

“T like my Irish setters best,” said Gilder. 
“Pleased to have met you, Mr. Wallingford,” 
and shaking hands hastily with that gentle- 
man, though scarcely sparing him a glance, 
he departed with Pillager, though Mountain 
forgot even that ceremony when he left, 
Vanderholl making up for it by an over- 
effusiveness which meant but little more. 

Wallingford felt that most uncomfortable 
sensation of having the smile of assuredness, 
which he had worn upon entering the room, 
gradually desert his countenance in spite of 
all his stiff-lipped efforts to keep it in place. 
Why, this was no sort of a meeting at all! 
He had expected some one to make a 
speech. Meetings, so far as he had con- 
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ducted them, had always been embellished 
with speeches. He had even expected to 
make one himself. He had, in fact, phrased 
parts of it, and had seen himself, in imagina- 
tion, standing impressively before them, 
smoothly and easily explaining his connec- 
tion with the proposed ocean-to-ocean con- 
solidation, and his plans for its organization 
and future. He had seen these gentlemen 
listening in respect, even in admiration; but 
now he somehow or other felt decreased in 
size. 

Falls made a few figures on a pad of paper 
and rang for his secretary. ‘‘ You’d better 
close out this line of stock,” said he to that 
brisk and capable-looking man. “I don’t 
think the market will be any better. Mr. 
Wallingford, we have decided to accept your 
offer, although in a modified form. My 
secretary will deliver to you stock in the 
amount of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, and cash in a like amount, in ex- 
change for a clear deed to your timber tract. 
It will help us all, yourself included, to have 
you buy the balance of your stock in the 
open market.” 

“Very well,” said Wallingford, groping 
for other and more intimately familiar 
words, but finding none. He waited for 
Falis to say more, but Falls immediately 
turned to his figures again. 

Wallingford cleared his throat. 
does the pool begin operations? 
fourteenth?” 

“The fourteenth? Oh!” Falls smiled. 
“That date only relates to a Labrador trip. 
You may go into the market any time now. 
But I wouldn’t call this a pool, Mr. Walling- 
ford. We don’t mention those things, you 
know. Each of us will handle his own stock 
independently. No announcement of the 
consolidation will be made for a few days, so 
that you will have time to purchase.” 

The secretary, by this time, had left the 
room, and had closed the door after him. 
Falls suddenly turned to Wallingford most 
confidentially, and placed his hand upon 
that person’s knee with a little clutch of his 
thumb and fingers. Wallingford instantly 
changed his dour look for a smile and ex- 
panded his lungs. 

“The stock of these two roads,” Falls 
said, “will probably near two hundred with- 
in sixty days. We are all of us pledged to 
sell no stock below eighty-five. In order to 
make it reach there and hold firm at that 
price. we must buy all the way up. I 
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didn’t care to mention this before my secre- 
tary, or even in full meeting, as it is better 
to be rather quiet about it.” Wallingford 
visibly puffed out his chest. “It may be 
necessary, in order to influence the market 
later on, to carry quite a bit of stock on 
margin, but under the present circumstances 
that will be a very profitable thing to do. 
Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. Walling- 
ford, upon being on the inside of one of the 
best deals of the past ten years.” 

The change in Wallingford was remark- 
able. From feeling shrunken and old, he 
suddenly knew again the full force and 
strength of maturity; his chest once more 
swelled out within his waistcoat, and the 
ineffable smile which for years had won him 
confidence among his mental inferiors and 
lesser brothers in guile, once more spread 
itself expansively upon his big round face. 

“T see,” he said with a chuckle. “I am 
simply to go into the market and buy my 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock at whatever price I cangetit.” 

“You'd better buy twenty-five thousand 
each day for five days. It may take some 
manipulation to put these securities where 
we want them.” 

“T see; and when we get it to the point we 
want it we'll let the dear public hold the 
bag,”’ and Wallingford chuckled his old- 
time chuckle, closing his eyes and shaking 
his shoulders and heaving his breast. 

Falls glanced at the purpling face of his 
new associate with sudden distaste, arose, 
and looked at his watch. “Nobody ‘holds 
the bag,’ as you put it, upon the increase in 
value made by a legitimate improvement,” 
he stated dryly. 

“T understand,’ said Wallingford un- 
abashed, rising and donning his silk hat and 
shaking hands most cordially with the great 
railroad wizard. ‘You'll find me on the 
spot, Mr. Falls; right on the spot!” 

He walked out through the offices even 
more pompously than he had come in, casi- 
ing about him glances of proprietorship. It 
was a beautiful day of sunshine and all the 
world was happy as he emerged from 
the big skyscraper and stepped into his 
French car. 

“Telephone the folks and ask them if they 
don’t want to take a rundown to Manhattan 
Beach,” he directed. 

While Henri telephoned, Wallingford lit 
one of the big black cigars of which he had 
been so sparing since the rheumatism had 
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come upon him, and sat back as happy as a 
boy while he smoked, looking about him at 
the tall buildings and at the bustling energy 
apparent on every hand. He wasa part of 
all this financial control. This deal alone 
would scarcely make him less than half a 
million, and if he could secure and hold 
enough of the stock to make himself worth 
considering in the consolidated trunk line, 
there was no telling to what heights he 
might arise! 

“We're going out among ’em,” he jovially 
stated to the family as he put them in the 
car. “We're going down and watch the 
common people amuse itself. We’re going 
to laugh and grow fat, and I’m about to eat 
and drink all the things that have been for- 
bidden me for months. Manhattan Beach, 
Henri.”’ 

“Joy, joy, joy!” approved Blackie. “I 
understand your glee and congratulate you. 
It’s because you got away from that Wall 
Street meeting with your pocketbook.” 

“You lose, Blackie,’’ laughed his wife. 
‘Jimmy wears the smile that won’t come 
unhooked because all the big guns wept sobs 
of joy on his shoulder and called him sweet- 
heart.” 

Wallingford winced at that, frowning as 
he thought of his humiliation. Immediately 
with the start down the Avenue, however, 
his spirits rose again. 

“Those fellows don’t sob so much,” he 
stated. ‘They let the boobs do that. We 
had some meeting, though, one of those im- 
portant affairs, the real purpose of which is 
not talked openly, though a secret under- 
standing is established.”’ 

“T see,” said Blackie, “just an honor 
agreement, like one of those gentlemen’s 
poker-games where the gentleman that 
turns around to take a drink loses his chips.”’ 

“T’m not going to turn around,” laughed 
Wallingford. ‘Now, Vi, listen to me. I 
want you to get busy to-morrow when I do, 
and double your money in a month.” 

“‘Maybe you’re right, Jimmy, but I’m a 
nervous lady,” protested Violet with a slight 
frown. ‘Many a good sport that wanted 
to marry me went broke before I could say 
yes because he would insist on a hundred 
per cent.” 

The machine gathered speed enough to 
prevent further conversation along this line, 
but at the beach, having secured a rail 
table and a good waiter and ordered an old- 
time Wallingford dinner, selected with care 
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and judgment and lavishness, he plunged 
once more into his argument. 

“Tt’s a cinch, Vi,” he persisted. “I’m on 
the inside of this. The Lake Michigan and 
Pacific and Chicago and Manhattan rail- 
roads, the stocks of which are now selling 
around seventy-eight, are to be consolidated 
in a great Atlantic-and-Pacific trunk line. 
I hold the connecting link. To-day I sold 
it to the Falls crowd for a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, one-half in stock of the two 
roads and the other half in cash. Our pool 
will buy up at once all the remaining stock 
that we can get hold of. Within a week the 
stock-gamblers who watch such things will 
suspect a boom and begin doing our work for 
us by bidding up the price. When they are 
through, the announcement of the consol- 
idation will be made, and then she goes 
soaring! Every block of stock in 
those two roads will be fought for, 
and the stock which is now 
worth seventy-eight will 
be selling at two hundred 
before we quit. Getinnow, 

Vi, and make your visit to 
Broadway pay you.” 

“No,” said Violet Bon- 
nie very promptly. “It 
would be a shame to take 
a profit for making this 
visit to the good old Main 
Stem; besides I haven’t my 
overshoes along, 
and I get cold 
feet so easy.” 

“ Allright,Vi,” 
persisted Wal- 
lingford; ‘‘but when 
it is announced 
that Chicago and 
Manhattan and 
Lake Michigan and 
Pacific are to be 
consolidated, and 
the prices of those 
stocks begin to 
jump, you will be 
sorry.” 

“T won't even 
know it,” she said 
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the nerve at her age to still play ingenues.” 
“Well, if I can’t force you to take a present 
of a few thousand dollars, we’ll forget it,” 
said Wallingford resignedly. “I wish the band 
would get through with that bunch of music- 
al toothache and play some good ragtime.” 
A short, thick-set man in a gray suit, 
with eyes set so far back in his head that 
the sockets looked like holes, who had been 
listening intently, now arose and hurried to 
the telephone, while Wallingford, dismissing 
business for theday, 
turned himself to 
the serious occupa- 
tion of amusing his 
family, his guests, 
and himself, and for 
the once reveling in 
red meats and 
highly spiced 
food and 
champagne 
without 
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Falls studied him with narrowing eyes for some moments, while 


Wallingford sat back and beamed 
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stint. He was more like himself than he had 
been at any time since riches flowed his way, 
and his wife, though worrying over his indis- 
cretions, flushed with pleasure over his spirits. 

It was a happy day, that, preliminary to 
the great campaign for the conquering of 
the financial world, and Wallingford re- 
tired that night with the blissful conscious- 
ness of a dream thoroughly realized. There 
was one blot upon his placid joy, however. 
All the late night papers carried the news of 
the proposed consolidation of the Chicagoand 
Manhattan and Lake Michigan and Pacific 
railroads! 

IV 


CHICAGO AND MANHATTAN opened at 
eighty, Lake Michigan and Pacific at eighty- 
one and three-eighths, seeing which influence 
of publicity, Wallingford was tempted to 
spend all his money at once. He checked 
that ignoble thought, however, and pur- 
chased his twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of the cheaper stock, which had the 
effect of forcing it up level with its running 
mate. He had started to leave the office of 
his broker, feeling that he was through for 


the day, when he was startled by seeing a 
new Chicago and Manhattan quotation. 
Eighty-two and one-half! Much troubled, 


he went back to see Mr. Chiselwaite. The 
broker he had selected to act as his agent 
was a spare, sallow man, with a complexion 
the color of vanilla ice-cream, a queer bulge 
over his eyebrows, and hands with curved 
fingers like claws. 

“T am afraid something rather unexpected 
has happened in Chicago and Manhattan 
and Lake Michigan and Pacific,’ began 
Wallingford hesitantly. “It’s going up too 
fast. By to-morrow I'll have to pay a big 
price for it.” 

“Why don’t you buy it now?” snapped 
Chiselwaite. 

“Well, there is an agreement to support 
the market by distributing the buying on the 
way up, but, yousee, it wasn’t planned to give 
out the news of the consolidation just yet.” 

“Nyah!” grunted Chiselwaite. “A kill- 
ing on that stock, eh? Take my advice; buy 
now. It may be too late to-morrow.” 

“T think I’d better call up Falls,” said 
Wallingford dubiously. 

“Falls!” snapped Chiselwaite. ‘Is he in 
on it? Then you had better be quick. You’ve 
got a hundred thousand credit here idle. 
Better let me send in an order for the stock.” 
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“No, I think Ill ’phone first,” said 
Wallingford. 

“The ’phones are right out there,” said 
Chiselwaite, somewhat impatiently, and he 
pointed to a row of booths just outside his 
private office. 

In that room was a blackboard, before 
which were ranged about forty armchairs, 
mostly vacant, and a rail-thin young man 
with a stupendously high collar was silently 
posting quotations. Lake Michigan and 
Pacific was up another notch. Almost in a 
panic Wallingford telephoned Falls’s office, 
and by great good fortune was permitted to 
talk to that gentleman. 

“Certainly don’t lump your purchases 
to-day,” said Falls. ‘In place of that, sell. 
If you’ve bought twenty-five thousand, take 
your profits and sell fifty the first thing 
to-morrow morning. When it goes down a 
couple of points buy seventy-five. Half a 
dozen of us at it can shape the market to 
suit us, no matter what the public impres- 
sion is at this stage of the game.” 

Much relieved, Wallingford went home, 
and at dinner he was filled with elation. 

“Vi,” he said, ‘“you’re making the mis- 
take of your life that you don’t get into the 
band-wagon.”’ 

“Themusic’s tooloud,” declared that lady. 

“Tt sounds good to the men who make the 
noise,” returned Wallingford with a signifi- 
cant smile. ‘It’s the lambs, the poor suck- 
ers who break into the Street and out again, 
who go bioke,”’ and he smoothed down his 
waistcoat over his rotund chest with great 
self-complacency. “Why, look, Vi, I had 
only planned to take the straight profits on 
the upward market, from the beginning at 
seventy-eight to the finish at two hundred, 
but when I left the office I had made three 
dollars a share on all my purchases. By 
to-morrow morning it will be ten. I close 
out that deal, make ten dollars a share on 
it, then take all that money, with twenty- 
five thousand more, and sell. We force down 
the market five points, all of us acting to- 
gether, take our five dollars per share profit, 
and buy again. Our efforts, combined, are 
so big. that the market must fespond to 
every one of them. If we buy, the price 
goes up, and we get a profit; if we sell, it 
goes down, and we get a profit. I'll clean 
up a million on this one deal alone.” 

All evening he argued with Mrs. Daw. 

“You’re a nuisance, Jimmy,” she said at 
last. ‘I don’t know anything about this 
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game, and I don’t like it, but I do know you. 
I know you’ve been a pretty smooth article 
all your life, and you always come out on 
top, so I’m going to take a little gamble, not 
on your old railroad stock, but on J. Rufus 
Wallingford. Ill give you my check for ten 
thousand in the morning, and you put the 
money with yours. Let it ride all the way.” 

“Good,” he said. “But you’d better 
make it twenty-five thousand. Why, it’s 
just like picking up money.” 

“They make you put it back if they catch 
you at it,” she commented, profoundly un- 
convinced. 

In the morning Wallingford took Mrs. 
Daw’s check, prevailing upon her to make it 
fifteen thousand in place of ten, and went 
down to Chiselwaite’s office. He had ex- 
pected merely to leave his money with in- 
structions as to how to invest it, but the un- 
expected developments of the day before 
had shown him that this plan would scarcely 
do; besides, the game was so absorbing that 
he could not stay away. 

The stock was closely approaching par at 
the opening. Wallingford promptly sold the 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth he had 
bought, adding twenty-five thousand more 
to weight it down, and watched the tape. 
He saw other sales than his own and knew 
that Falls and his associates were “on the 
job” with him. They were sticking together 
like brothers, emptying stock upon the 
market at a rate and with a decisiveness 
which frightened out the enthusiastic bulls 
who were not on the inside. They suspected 
an ambush, and within two hours after the 
opening, the two stocks, averaging about 
ninety-six, were forced down to ninety. In 
those two hours Wallingford had made a 
clean, net profit of several thousand’ dollars. 

“Now buy,” said Chiselwaite when his 
advice was asked. “Jump in with every 
dollar’s worth you expect to take up, sell on 
the very next break, and step out.” 

“No,” said Wallingford. “I must play 
the game. The others are sticking, and they 
know what they are doing.” 

Chiselwaite looked at Wallingford cur- 
iously a moment out of his lashless eyes. 
“You bet they know what they’re doing,” 
he declared. “They know, and you only 
guess. I never advise, but jump in, man.” 

“No,” said Wallingford. “This thing 
was launched upon honor, and I’m going to 
buy and stick. Close my fifty thousand and 
- buy seventy-five, and do the same with the 
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proceeds of the fifteen thousand I gave you 
this morning.” 

The effect of that purchase and the others 
which were reported upon the ticker was 
instantly apparent. Within an hour the 
two stocks had regained all that they had 
lost in the break, and were soaring upward 
again. The height they had reached, how- 
ever, did not scare Wallingford. He knew now 
how the game was to be handled, and he went 
home thoroughly satisfied,even elated. Ma- 
nipulating the market in company with 
such giants was an exhilarating pastime. 

He found them all upon the porch at 
home and walked in so much like a conquer- 
ing hero that even the mild Mrs. Walling- 
ford bantered him upon it. 

““You look as if you had just been elected 
big chief of an insurance lodge, Jim,” she 
said, smiling. 

“‘T’ve just been measured for the regalia,” 
he admitted. “Vi, your little investment 
has made twelve hundred dollars to-day.” 

“T feel better already,” said Mrs. Daw. 
“Did you bring me the money?” 

“No,” he laughed. “I left it there to 
make more. It’s a shame to overlook an 
opportunity like that. You’d better come 
across with another ten thousand, Vi.” 

“Not for me,” she said seriously. “I’ve 
had goose-flesh all day. In another day I 
expect a nervous breakdown. A week of it 
would find me in a dark room, giggling at 
the funny faces in the corner.” 

“Don’t worry,” he said, laughing. “When 
a group of big financiers start to shake down 
the market they simply dump the money 
into the cellar until they can find time to 
count it. Fannie, I’d like you to go into 
town and sign some papers with me.”’ 

His wife looked at him in silence for a 
moment, with a curious expression of half 
fear. ‘Very well,” she said simply. That 
afternoon: she went into the city with him 
and signed mortgages covering their entire 
property. On the way home she turned to 
him very gravely. “I didn’t make any pro- 
test before,” she said, ‘‘ because I have never 
opposed you, but I have done something 
to-day that I had hoped never todo. Ihave 
jeopardized our home, our peace, our happi- 
ness, and the future of our boy. Please, 
Jim, be careful,” and she put her hand ap- 
pealingly upon his arm. 

He only laughed. “I’m taking no more 
chance than I would be in telling you where 
I was hidden if the police were after me,” 
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he declared. ‘You don’t understand busi- 
ness, Fannie.” 

“No, I’m quite willing to confess that I 
do not,” she admitted with a sigh; “but I 
don’t like to have it scare me so.” 


V 


ON Wednesday the two roads opened at 
three points ahead of Tuesday’s close. 
Wallingford, who was in Chiselwaite’s office 
with the start of the ticker, saw to it that his 
twenty-five thousand was immediately in- 
vested, and almost simultaneously with its 
purchase the stock began its steady upward 
climb. Wallingford watched the board 
with grave anxiety. There was a great deal 
of small-lot buying, amounting to a tremen- 
dous amount in the aggregate, and at the 
rate the stock was going he feared that it 
would reach the top notch before he could 
get all his money in. He tried to get Falls 
by ’phone, but could not connect with him. 
Very much worried he went in to Chisel- 
waite. That curt gentleman himself was 
very much concerned. 

“Don’t monkey with this market,” he 
advised. “If you’re going to buy, buy. If 
you’re not, stay out, or you'll get your fin- 
gers burned. Clean up, right now.” 

For a moment the old instinct of self 
came upon Wallingford. His eyes narrowed 
shrewdly, and then came the sudden revul- 
sion. He was no longer the old Walling- 
ford. He was respected; he was known as a 
financier; he was a man of honor; his word 
meant something! Not being able to reach 
Falls throughout the day, he went home a 
trifle worried at the close of the market, but 
still glowing with self-approbation. He had 
held to the program! He tried for Falls 
again after his return home, to tell him how 
he had stuck to the ship, and this time found 
him. 

“Too bad you didn’t get me,” said Falls. 
“The market is going better than we ex- 
pected and you might just as well have 
bought. Jump in to-morrow and buy all 
you want, but save back some resources to 
support the market when it gets near the top. 
Then is when we’ll need our strength. Re- 
fhember, two hundred is the mark.” 

Wallingford reported this in huge glee to 
the family council. 

“You say my fifteen thousand is worth 
twenty-eight now?” said Violet Bonnie. 
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“Is my money in an account separate 
from yours?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Ts there any way a woman can break 
into that office?” 

“T’m afraid not,” said Wallingford with a 
smile. ‘‘Why do you want to go?” 

““My money’s there.” 

“And you want it?” 

“Jimmy,” she said, leaning forward im- 
pressively, “I want that money so badly 
I’m getting the stomachache.” 

“Come right along in the morning, and 
T’ll get it for you,” he said. 

Wallingford promptly came out into the 
hall when his wife and Violet called in the 
morning, and the latter lady had both hands 
out, palms upward. 

“T wish you wouldn’t do it, Vi,” said 
Wallingford. “I just telephoned Mr. Falls, 
and he says that at this juncture we must 
do nothing but buy. The slightest selling 
is liable to break the market just now, and 
I’m just giving instructions to Mr. Chisel- 
waite’s operator to purchase for my account 
one thousand shares on a _ twenty-point 
margin at every two-point break. The up- 
ward movement at this point is more sluggish 
than we had thought.” 

“But, Jimmy,” protested Violet. “I 
don’t care what Falls says. I’ve seen him 
passing by, now and years ago, and I don’t 
give two cents for the weazen. He’s in the 
Sweeney Marathon so far as I’m concerned.” 

“Yes, but, Vi,” insisted Wallingford, 
“even your little block of stock is likely to 
make a break. It only amounts to a few 
thousand dollars to you, but I have hun- 
dreds of thousands invested, and before we 
are through, maybe before the day is over, 
I may have every cent I have in the world 
behind this movement. If you insist upon 
pulling out you may jeopardize my entire 
fortune.” 

Violet looked at Wallingford curiously. 
“Aren’t you in deeper than you ought to be, 
Jim?” she asked. 

“Not at all,” said he. “There isn’t.a 
chance that I can lose. Falls tells me that 
we may not reach the two-hundred mark, 
but that we’ll go to a hundred and eighty at 
least, and then, counting my margin opera- 
tions, I shall close out in a day or two with a 
million dollars profit. I’m taking my tip 
straight from Falls, and he certainly knows 
the game.” 

“Td be willing to bet this twenty-eight 








Wallingford felt that most uncomfort- 
able sensation of having the smile 
of assuredness gradually de- 
sert his countenance 


thousand dollars I’m apparently not going 
to get that for every million dollars Falls has 
piled up, a thousand people went broke,” 
declared Violet. “But, Jimmy, am I really 
liable to hurt your game if I pull out?” 

“You might,” said he, passing his hand 
over his lips. “Every little counts just at 
this minute. I'll tell you what I'll do, Vi. 
I'll take the account off your hands and 
settle with you at the present market-value 
of it.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to do that,” she pro- 
tested. “If you won’t let me sell it outright, 
I'll stick in the gamble for myself.” 

“Td rather you’d not,” he insisted. 
“Neither one of us would feel quite satisfied; 
but I’ll take your stock at its present quota- 
tion, and give you my check for it when I 
get home to-night.” 

A boy hurried into the hall, looking 
for Wallingford. ‘Telephone message for 
you, sir,” he said, and executing a military 
wheel for the relief of his nervous energy he 
slammed back into the office. 

With much concern Wallingford hastily 
bade good-by to the ladies and went to the 
‘phone. “A hundred and fifty-five?” said 
he. “Why, it was fifty-eight not five min- 
utes ago! Certainly, Mr. Falls, Pll throw 
my entire weight under it.” ‘‘Chiselwaite,”’ 
said he, hurrying to that gentleman, “con- 
vert the stock in that separate fund for me 
asquickly as youcan. Inthe meantime, buy 
me five thousand on atwenty-point margin.” 

Chiselwaite threw down the cigar-stub 


which had lasted him all morning. “ Buy?” 
he jerked out. “I never advise, but you 
want tosell. This market’s going to break.” 

“It won’t break,” declared Wallingford. 
“There are too many of us behind it for 
that. Get busy with those commissions.” 

That night Wallingford came home elated, 
confident, smiling. ‘“‘Well,” said he, “we 
turned the market. To-day saw the largest 
volume of business ever done in a single pair 
of railroad stocks, and we boosted her up 
from a hundred and fifty-five to a hundred 
and seventy-two. -That’s going some. To- 
morrow we push her up eight points more, 
and then the battle’s over.” 

“Eight points more—that would be a 
hundred and eighty, wouldn’t it?” said 
Violet. ‘Suppose it don’t go to there?” 

“Well,” said he very cheerfully, “if it 
went down to as low as a hundred and 
twenty Id be broke, but it’s absurd to even 
figure upon that. There’s no chance in the 
world of it’s dropping fifty-two points before 
I could get out, and selling at anything 
above forty is going to make me a handsome 
profit. Ill sell at a hundred and eighty, 
though, and make a million. Then we'll let 
the market break, and buy back the stock 
for nothing.” 

“I’m glad I got mine,” declared Violet. 
“By the way, Jimmy, I haven’t got it yet. 
Come across.” 

“All right,”’ he laughed. “T’'ll make out 
the check for you when we go into the 
library.” 
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“T’ll go with you right now,” she offered, 
and promptly arose. 

“There you are, Jim,” said Blackie. “ You 
understand now, don’t you, why I’m not 
trusted with money? Vi’s idea is to do it 
now, and mine day after to-morrow. She’s 
got me beat all ways.” 

“T’ll hand it to her myself, Blackie. She’s 
the brains of the family,” agreed Walling- 
ford with a laugh, and went in withher. He 
looked for his check-book, but could not 
find it. “I left my check-book at Chisel- 
waite’s office,” said he, “but I’ve an irreg- 
ular blank here, one on the same bank but 
not numbered. I’ll make it out for you,” 
and he did so; but first he paused and figured 
a long time. 

VI 


OnE hundred and sixty-nine, one hun- 
dred and seventy, seventy-one, seventy-two, 
and Chicago and Manhattan had gained 
what it had lost overnight, with Lake Mich- 
igan and Pacific lagging but a point and a 
fraction behind. One hundred and seventy- 
three, seventy-three and one-half, seventy- 
three and seven-eighths, seventy-four and 
one-eighth, seventy-three and seven-eighths, 
seventy-three and five-eighths. There were 
no more quotations on the two stocks for 
ten minutes. Wallingford had tried twice 
that morning to get Falls, but he was not in 
his office. Now he tried again. No one 
knew where Falls was. Seventy-three and 
one-quarter, seventy-three flat, seventy-two 
and three-eighths! Wallingford fidgeted 
nervously about in his chair. He had taken 
a seat up next to the ticker and had not 
left it, except to go to the ’phone, since the 
opening of the market. 

He called a boy and wrote an order to 
Chiselwaite and passed it over his shoul- 
der, turning immediately to the table; but 
now he seemed to be waiting for something. 
Presently it came—his own purchase—five 
thousand shares—which he got at seventy- 
two and an eighth. A few minutes later 
other sales were recorded, but none so 
large as his own. Then the market in the 
two stocks became very busy again. There 
were, perhaps, twenty men in the room now, 
all of them intensely absorbed in watching 
the tall and lathlike boy prancing backward 
and forward along the platform. From them 
Wallingford sat aloof. These other men, 
with their quiet remarks to each other, an- 
noyed him. What did they know of the 

















market? They were not on the inside, 
They knew nothing of the big deal that was 
to be pulled off. He had given an order to 
buy, once that morning, so that they could 
hear it, and they had looked at him strange- 
ly, as if he were a fool. They were pikers, 
too, these men, and he was in on the play 
with one of the biggest operators in America, 
a part of a syndicate which at that moment 
was operating through a score of brokers! 

One hundred and seventy-three again, one 
hundred and seventy-four, seventy-five, 
seventy-six. At that point the quotations 
wavered, fluctuating within a narrow mar- 
gin covered by one point, and then they 
began gradually to drop back. One more 
concerted coup would do the business, and 
he wrote the order for it. 

Chiselwaite came out to see him almost 
immediately. ‘Sorry, Mr. Wallingford,” 
said he, stooping over Wallingford’s shoulder, 
“but you haven’t balance enough to fill this 
order. I shall have to have more funds; 
that is, if you wish me to execute it.” 

Wallingford looked up at him heavily and 
turned his head again. It seemed pulled 
down by the weight of his own jaw. 

“Of course I want you to fill it,” said he. 
“T left my check-book on your desk. Will 
you send it out to me?” 

Chiselwaite did so, but first he looked 
over the stubs and figured Wallingford’s bal- 
ance. He shook his head, but sent out the 
book. When the check came back his quick 
eye noted that the writing was a trifle ner- 
vous, but he saw with satisfaction that 
Wallingford had drawn to the full amount 
of his bank-balance. Wallingford saw his 
purchase recorded, but the market went no 
higher. Instead, it receded, running rapidly 
down to seventy, to sixty-eight, a downward 
leap to sixty-five, to sixty-four, to sixty-two, 
to sixty. Wallingford hurried to the phone 
and made another frantic attempt to get 
Falls. He was “not in.” He called up 
Gilder, Vanderholl, Mountain, Pillager. 
None of them could he locate. He went 
back to the tape. Fifty-eight. Something 
had gone wrong. There had been huge 
operations in these two lines, much buying 
and much selling, and now as he looked over 
the tape the figures suddenly became foggy 
before him. In spite of his assurance the 
night before, he had been nervous. He had 
sat up late. He had consumed much more 
port than was good for him. His eyes this 
morning were bleary and bloodshot, and the 
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network of little red veins upon his face 
stood out upon the background of unwonted 
grayish pallor with startling distinctness. 

It was not ten minutes after this that 
Blackie Daw came into the room with a 
newspaper in his hand, and hurried up to 
Wallingford. ‘Look at this, Jim!” said he, 
thrusting the paper before his friend. 
“VYou’ve been made your own kind of a 
sucker. It’s the swellest game that you 
ever had a part in, but this time you’re the 
boob. They’ve played you like the worst 
hick in Yapville!”’ 

Wallingford looked at the big headlines 
with dazed eyes for a few moments; then he 
suddenly comprehended. 


FALLS IS KING 
GREAT RAILROAD WIZARD CARRIES 
THROUGH GREATEST COUP OF 
HIS CAREER 
POSITIVELY CONTROLS ENTIRE ATLANTIC TO 
PACIFIC TRAFFIC 


Mechanically he read how Falls had se- 
cured possession of the only connecting link 
which could make a rival transcontinental 
trunk line and worked up a boom in the 
stock of the connecting roads of this line to 
distract attention from his designs for the 
control of the other roads. The boom, 
affecting all other railroad securities, had 
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shaken out enough stock in the three Pacific 
trunk lines to give him and his associates 
control of all of them, snatching the crowns 
from half a dozen railroad kings, and alter- 
ing the entire railroad map of the United 
States! 

It was a wonderful achievement, one of 
which to be proud! Incidentally it was re- 
ported that the millions Falls and his asso- 
ciates had made from the “fake” boom in 
Chicago and Manhattan and Lake Mich- 
igan and Pacific had been enough to pay 
for the additional stock needed for the con- 
trol of the other Pacific lines. The Falls 
crowd had not retained one share of the 
stock of the new trunk line which the public 
had so foolishly supposed was to be built. 
Chicago and Manhattan and Lake Michigan 
and Pacific were dead stocks from this time 
forth. The certificates were probably good 
for wall-paper. 

‘Soaked, I tell you, Jim!’ went on Blackie. 
“Soaked worse than any of the rubes you 
ever cleaned in your old-time games. When 
a wise prop like you falls for a skin game he 
falls harder and farther than anybody in the 
world, I think. I’ve a notion to have you 
pinched, Jim. I’m ashamed of you. You’re 
the rankest sucker in this all-sucker town.” 

Wallingford did not hear him. He had 
dropped the paper and had mechanically 
turned back to the tape. Fifty-five. 


A man who had been 
listening intently arose 
and hurried to the 
telephone 
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Chiselwaite hurried over to him. “We 
shall have to have more margin, Mr. Wal- 
lingford,” he said, watching Wallingford 
narrowly. 

Wallingford waved his palms outward. 
“All in,” he said. 

Chiselwaite nodded his head. He had 
expected this. “ You’ll have to hypothecate 
some of your securities,” he said, still study- 
ing his manipulator customer. “On your 
last purchase there is now only a ten-point 
margin, and I won’t take a chance with it. 
What have you? I can make a quick turn 
for you.” 

“Tm allin,” repeated Wallingford, almost 
listlessly. 

“Then I'll have to begin closing out 
your stock,” declared Chiselwaite promptly. 
“T’m not going to hold the bag. It’s not my 
business.” 

“Close it,’ agreed Wallingford. “Do 
whatever you need to do. Save me what 
you can.” 

“T’ll be lucky to get out even myself,” 
said Chiselwaite. “I warned you when it 
was time to clean up. I suppose you know 
whose stock you’ve been buying for the last 
two days, don’t you? The Falls crowd has 
been selling it to you.” 

Wallingford sat as one in a daze and did 
not answer. 

Blackie tapped him on the shoulder. “I’m 
going up-town for the women folks,” said 
he. “I’m to meet them at the Plaza with 
the car. Shall we drive down here for 
you?” 

“T don’t mind,” said Wallingford dully, 
and looked once more at the tape. Fifty- 
two and one-eighth. The market was not 
falling; it was tumbling! 

Blackie hurried up-town and got the 
women. As they came down Fifth Avenue 
they were stopped by the traffic policeman 
at Forty-second Street; two other automo- 
biles lined up abreast with them, to wait for 
the heavy cross-town current. A small man 
with a leathery face and a chin which was 
black in spite of an hour’s-gone shave sat 
back, shrunken in his loose clothes, amid the 
deep-padded leather of the center machine, 
and looked neither to the right nor to the 
left until he was hailed by a smooth-shaven 
and natty-looking gray-haired man in the 
machine just beyond him. 

“Hello, Falls,” said the natty one. “Con- 
gratulations on your big trick!” 

“Thanks, Fisher,” returned Falls. 


“Hear you cleaned up several million,” 
suggested Mr. Fisher. 

“I don’t know the exact amount yet,” 
said Falls complacently, “but it was fairly 
satisfactory.” 

« Where you going?” asked Fisher, in- 
dicating the well-worn traveling-bag upon 
the front seat of Falls’s auto. 

“On my way down to the Penzance,” 
Falls idly answered. ‘“‘She’s lying off near 
the Battery with all the family aboard. We 
expect to take a little run up the Labrador 
coast for a month or so.” 

“Before you go,” shrilled a woman’s 
voice, “I want to give you a piece of my 
mind.” 

Mr. Falls turned in surprise to find Violet 
Bonnie standing up in Wallingford’s car, 
and leaning upon the door of the tonneau in 
order to gaze more directly down upon him. 
Mrs. Wallingford, panic-stricken, tugged at 
her gown. Blackie said appealingly, “Oh, 
cut it!” but Violet Bonnie was not to be 
stopped. Whether under stress of excite- 
ment or in the calmest of moments, she had 
no lack of words with which to express her 
sentiments, and now she proceeded to call 
Mr. Falls every variety of robber and 
assassin ever invented. 

“And I know your record, too, you old 
petit-larceny thief,’ she went on. “I never 
yet have gabbed anything I knew about any 
decent Johnnie that used to fuss around 
back of the curtain when I was in the show 
business, but I got a list of scandal about 
you that I’m going to turn loose to the news- 
papers as quick as I can get to a reporter. 
I know your whole libretto, lyrics and 
score, and, believe me, here’s where I cut 
loose!” 

While she “cut loose,’’ the catastrophe 
in Chicago and Manhattan and Lake Mich- 
igan and Pacific continued its direful course. 
The two securities were down in the neigh- 
borhood of one hundred and thirty now, and 
still dropping, sometimes in leaps of five 
points at a time, as frantic holders of stock 
sought reluctant buyers at that figure, and 
the whole line of railroad stocks went down 
with them. It was during this period that 
Falls, having lied about his hour of depar- 
ture, completed his control of the Pacific 
roads, stock that he had not been able to 
coax out of its hiding-places by the high 
figures offered being scared out by the 
slump. 

Wallingford sat motionless for a long, 
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long time, watching the figures only mechan- 
ically, knowing that he was beaten, merely 
waiting for the quotations which would 
show him to be entirely wiped out. 

So this was the end of it, of all his dreams 
of conquest, of financial supremacy, of social 
eminence! A score of times—no, many 
scores of times—in his life he had been 
“broke” and had not particularly cared; it 
was only a part of the game, and if he was 
“down and out” one day, he would have 
money the next. But now he had lost 
something more than money. He had lost 
position, fame, respect, things which money 
and success had brought him, but which it 
would take much money and much success, 
more than before, to regain. The future had 
seemed secure, and it had been an honorable 
future, too, one without a blot to mar the 
happiness of Fannie and the boy. He sav- 
agely brushed his eyes with the back of his 
hand, and looked back to see if anybody was 
watching him. No one was. Every man 
there was interested in his own affairs, some 
exultant, some crushed, but all indifferent 
to any other joy or grief about them. 

Quietly, now, Wallingford watched the 
quotations slip downward. One hundred 
and twenty-seven, twenty-six, twenty-four 
and one-half, twenty-four and one-eighth, 
twenty-three and seven-eighths, twenty- 
two and five-eighths, twenty-one, twenty 
and one-fourth, twenty! There was a slight 
gurgling sound, and the painfully thin young 
man at the blackboard turned in time to see 
Wallingford slide down in his chair, his arms 
limp and his head hanging sidewise, his 
mouth open, his tongue half protruding. 
For a moment or two the thin young man 
was only nonchalant, holding the chalk half 
poised in his hand to write the last quotation 
he had read from the ticker. Suddenly he 
came to life. 

“Hey, Billie!” he called to an office-boy. 
“Hurry up and get a doctor. The gentle- 
man’s got a fit.” 

Then he ran to the ticker to catch up with 
the quotations he had missed in the delay. 
There happened to be a doctor among the 
traders in the room, and he hurried to Wal- 
lingford. He was bending over J. Rufus, 
feeling his heart and testing his eyes, when 
en came in and at once hurried up to 

im. 
‘“What’s the matter, Doc?” he demanded, 
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recognizing at once the professional attitude 
and the professional mannerism. 

“Slight stroke of apoplexy,” said the doc- 
tor. “He’s been trading rather heavily here, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Clean down to the gold in his teeth,” 
said Blackie. “Is this a bad attack, do you 
think?” 

“No,” said the doctor. “It’s very mild. 
Here boy, hurry up with the cracked ice. 
He’ll be all right in a few minutes, but tell 
him he mustn’t monkey with this game. 
It'll kill him.” 

The doctor went home with them, at 
Blackie’s urgent request, and put Walling- 
ford to bed and gave him such treatment as 
he needed. 

“Where’s Fannie?” asked Wallingford 
with his first fully conscious breath. 

“Here I am,” she said, and came forward 
from beyond the head of the bed. ‘‘ What is 
it, Jim?” 

He took her small, shapely hand in his big 
one. “Fannie,” said he, ‘“ Violet’s check 
will be protested. We haven’t a dollar, not 
a thing that we can sell for a dollar, not a 
foot of land, not a stick nor a stone.” 

“Never mind, dear,” said she. ‘‘We can 
start again. We've done it many times 
before.” 

He looked up at her with wondering eyes. 
She knelt down beside the bed and smoothed 
back the hair from his brow, and it was that 
touch which broke him down: completely. 
He turned his head into her arm and 
sobbed, and she comforted him as if he 
were a child. 

“T guess that’s the best thing for him,” 
said the doctor, and he led Blackie and Vio- 
let Bonnie out of the room. 

When Blackie came back again, Walling- 
ford was resting quite easily, and smiled at 
his old-time partner with more than a trace 
of his old-time smile. 

“Well, how do you feel, Jim?” asked 
Blackie solicitously. 

“Natural,” said Wallingford. ‘TI needed 
to be stripped clean to enjoy life. Now 
watch me go out and get it.”” He lay fora 
moment quietly musing and smiling, then 
he turned to his friend again with the old- 
time twinkle in his eye. ‘Say Blackie, I 
want to tell you a secret,” he said, and then 
he paused for breath, still smiling. “‘There’s 
a new sucker born every minute.” 


The next story of ‘‘ Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford ’’ will appear in the January number. 











OR one man to tackle the whole 
United States army requires no 
little temerity, and it is hardly to 
be expected that he will come out 

of the fray without a cut or a scratch. 
Indeed it would not be surprising if the 
daring individual were pulverized and the 
atoms of him were scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. Well, the valiant forces 
have descended upon me for writing ‘The 
Shame of Our Army” and upon the Cosmo- 
POLITAN for publishing it. But though a 
terrible dust has been kicked up, the floating 
pulvis is not composed of the ultimate par- 
ticles of me nor of the magazine in which I 
told how over fifty thousand men had de- 
serted from the regular army in the past 
twelve peaceful years and tried to show why 
they had so disgraced themselves. Out of 
the smoke of carnage the writer emerges, 
hat in hand, smiling upon his opponents and 
respectfully observing that when the gallant 
soldier chooses for his weapon the rapid-fire, 
disappearing fountain pen or the typewriter 
Gatling he is not always at his best advan- 
tage. That worthy and altogether justifi- 
able pride which he takes, as an integral 
part of it, in our great military system is 
likely to blind him to the indisputable facts 
in the case—such facts as I stated in “The 
Shame of Our Army” and am willing to 
stand by to the crack of doom. 

To any patient, judicially minded man 
who has read my article and will sit down 
and carefully sift the mass of written ob- 
jections, coming wholly from officers, never 
from the rank and file, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that, though first in military 
glory, the leaders of our army are not 
always luminous as logicians. The chief 
objections to the article on desertion are: 

First. That it was not pointed out that 
the men that desert are lazy, cowardly 
weaklings who would desert from any other 
post of duty. 

Second. That I have misrepresented the 
kind of labor the private soldier is called 
upon to perform, that menial service is re- 
quired of lawbreakers only, and that the 
pictures of soldiers illustrating my text— 
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of Our Army” 


By Bailey Millard 


photographs showing men doing drudgeful 
work of various kinds—do not fairly repre- 
sent actual conditions at military posts. 

Third. That in writing the article I 
omitted a multitude of things that might 
have been said on behalf of the govern- 
ment’s treatment of enlisted men, and that 
I am obviously ignorant of army affairs. 

Lieut. H. S. Brinkerhoff, of the Eighth 
Infantry, stationed at Monterey, California, 
has more to say on the subject of the char- 
acter of deserters, or rather their lack of it, 
than any other of the many army men who 
have “answered” the offending article, 
which, by the way, the gallant officer brands 
as both “false and vicious.” He refers to 
one kind of deserter as “simply utterly 
worthless, untruthful, unreliable, a shirk 
and a coward while with his company”; to 
another kind as being corrupted by women; 
to another kind as being drunken and dis- 
orderly; and to another kind as a man that 
“frets and fumes at each little task he is 
compelled to perform. He is the 
man who is conveniently sick when particu- 
larly arduous duty, such as a long practice 
march, is ordered.” ‘In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred there is,” avers Lieutenant 
Brinkerhoff, ‘‘a specific cause that does not 
arise within the garrison.” 

Now this summing-up of the criticisms of 
my statements as to the cause of wholesale 
desertion from thearmy in time of peacemay 
be taken as proceeding not from one officer 
but from many. It is characteristic of the 
army officer that he should consider the de- 
sertion of enlisted men from his command as 
a reflection upon his own power of satisfying 
and retaining them, hence the oft-repeated 
assertion that the cause of desertion does 
not arise within the garrison. 

But the viewpoint of the officer is one 
thing, and the viewpoint of the private is 
another. And here it may be remarked that 
while many letters were sent in by officers 
who banged and slammed my article with 
awful adjectives, as many more were re- 
ceived from privates who upheld all my 
censure of the present military system as it 
affects deserters. The only complaint 
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made by the enlisted men was that I had 
not “gone after” the said system more 
thoroughly and more relentlessly than 
I did. 

Plainer and plainer does it appear, as one 
scans these letters of officers and of privates, 
that there is a polar gulf between them— 
that a private generally is held in contempt 
by his superior, and that the superior is 
cordially hated by the private. Sad is this, 
but nevertheless true, and until the gulf is 
bridged the end of desertion will never be in 
sight. 

What Lieutenant Brinkerhoff and his 
brother officers say of the bad character of 
the men who desert in time of peace may be 
held by them to constitute a reply to-my 
article, but they are only shooting in the air. 
None of their projectiles can take effect, for 
the simple reason that I was not writing 
about the kind of men that desert, but the 
fact that they did desert—that over fifty 
thousand of them had deserted in the past 
twelve years. But if I were to write any- 
thing on the subject of the character of the 
men who have thus disgraced themselves, 
for the most part thoughtlessly and because 
of their youth, I would state after due in- 
vestigation that among them is to be found 
a large proportion of well-meaning, law- 
abiding, and really courageous men who 
after enlistment found the army something 
other than they had pictured it or it had 
been pictured to them, and hence they 
elected to leave it. It is true, as I set forth 
before, that the soldier deserts in time of 
peace because the army is a disappoint- 
ment to him. At the recruiting-station he 
saw no photographs of soldiers down in the 
ditch shoveling “dirt” nor in the mess- 
kitchen scrubbing pots and pans. What he 
saw were highly colored lithographs of men 
and officers, wearing fine uniforms, mounted 
on spirited horses or bringing field-batteries 
into action in gorgeous tropic valleys with 
no enemy in sight. 

As to the second group of criticisms, com- 
ing under the heading of misrepresentation 
of the kind of duties performed by the man 
in the ranks, the worthy officers have a 
great deal to say. Not having any of this 
sort of work to do themselves they are ready 
to deny that the common soldier has more 
menial labor than is good for his physical 
and moral well-being. One officer affects to 
believe that I am one who would hold that 
“manual labor, performed solely for the 
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promotion of the cleanliness of one’s sur- 
roundings, is a degrading and not an uplift- 
ing work.” This intimation is too empty of 
sense to merit a reply. No argument was 
made in my article that the work was not 
necessary, that it should not be performed 
by some one; it was simply held, and I think 
proved, that men do not join the army with 
irksome and drudgeful labor in view; and 
that the work done by the enlisted men is in 
many cases irksome and drudgeful nobody 
can successfully deny. This drudgery is 
kept in the background by the military 
authorities who are looking for recruits, 
and when one speaks of it one is courting 
rebuke if there be any of the said military 
authorities within sound of one’s voice. 
Sh-h-h! Not so loud! This is something we 
don’t want to have discussed. It would in- 
jure the recruiting work, and we must keep 
up the enlisted strength of the army. 
Several of my critics hold that menial 
labor in the army is never performed by free 
men, but only by lawbreakers under guard. 
This statement would merit serious con- 
sideration if it were true, but he that wishes 
to see soldiers of the regular army serving 
as waiters, or scrubbing pots and pans, or 
digging ditches, or cleaning out stables 
has but to go to the nearest army post and 
look about him. A writer in the Army and 
Navy Register, who is, of course, an officer 
and a gentleman, has these kind words to 
say about some of the photographs illus- 
trating the COSMOPOLITAN article on deser- 
tion, ‘The exhibit of military prisoners 
under guard as the lot of the average soldier 
is the most brazen and contemptible piece of 
magazine lying we have ever encountered.” 
Of course the man who wrote that didn’t 
really mean it, but he thought he did. The 
trouble is that he thought wrong. I could 
bring a multitude of witnesses to his wrong- 
thinking as well as to that of all other 
writers who hold that the photographs lie, 
that they were all posed for the purpose, and 
soon. But just take this little extract from a 
Fort Hamilton soldier, who writes under date 
of August 12th of the present year of grace: 
“We have to go on guard every other day, 
and the day in between we have to go out to 
work on the road all day long, with a slave- 
driving lieutenant to boss us. They don’t 
desert here, they purposely go wrong 
until they get five court-martials, and 
the sixth means a kick out of the service. 
I guess I can safely say there is an average 
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of ten bobtails a month. This continued 
day laboring at fifty cents a day will break 
any bold spirit. I wish you would come out 
here quietly some time and bring a camera.” 

The CosmopoLitaAN has not cameras 
enough nor has it photographers enough 
adequately to picture the squads of men de- 
tailed to do hard labor in the United States 
army all over the country, and it is useless 
for its captious critics to declare that the 
photographs of working soldiers were false 
in any way or that a false application was 
made of them. 

“Tgnorance of army life,’’ another count 
against me, is hardly a vital one, since I have 
been observing that life for years and spent 
months in collecting material for the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN article, taking it almost entirely 
from official sources. All my figures are 
quoted from War Department reports, 
which rather minimize than augment the 
frightful situation as to desertion, save 
when, by some sudden impulse, a high official 
frankly characterizes it as “‘a disgrace.to the 
army,” as Adjutant-General Ainsworth did 
in a document not yet a year old. 

Several of my critics, and particularly 
Lieut. Henry L. Harris, of Brooklyn, insist 
that it was wrong to conclude, as I did, that 
the taking of finger-prints, the ‘‘ mugging,” 
and the Bertillon measurements of recruits 
as a means of identification of them as 
deserters were unfair to the men, and they 
deny that the punishment of elopers who 
are captured is too severe. Here again we 
have, of course, the viewpoint of the army 
officer, not of the men, a viewpoint that is 
inspired by the attitude of the adjutant- 
general, whose apparent idea is that the 
harsher the punishment for desertion the 
less there will be of desertion. 

But in England it is now well understood 
that men are often made criminals by calling 
them such, and the War Office is trying to 
reduce the stigma that’ attaches to deser- 
tion in time of peace. It is treated as a 
minor offense, and the captured deserter is 
kept for a short term in detention-barracks 
where his friends rarely if ever discover that 
he is a deserter. So pleased was Admiral 
Charles Beresford after an inspection of 
these detention-barracks that he wrote: 

“T am quite satisfied that the system is 
an immense improvement on the old plan of 
sentence in a jail where a stigma is attached 
to a man, perhaps for life, and keenly felt by 
his friends. I shall recommend the 
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system for the naval service.’”’ Which he 
did, and it was adopted. 

Strange to say, a relatively rational plan 
was suggested by William H. Taft, as sec- 
retary of war, in 1905. The plan was for 
a probationary service to afford the recruit 
the fullest knowledge of the character of 
army life. If this idea seemed a good one to 
Mr. Taft in 1905 why is it not a good one 
now? President Taft has far more influ- 
ence than Secretary Taft. Why should he 
not use that influence for the suppression of 
desertion by gentle means and not by harsh 
and criminal-making ones? In any event, 
why not at the outset afford the recruit the 
fullest knowledge of what his duties are to 
be? If he knew precisely what he had to do 

“as a soldier he would know whether or not 
he wanted to be a soldier. 

My critics have accused me of misrepre- 
sentation of army life. Misrepresentation! 
There was never any greater misrepre- 
sentation, even by the worthy Barnum 
himself, than there is in the present 
scheme of luring men into the army. 
Not until he has made his enlistment oath 
is the recruit allowed to look inside where 
the plaster is not smoothed off. Before that 
nothing but the polished side is presented. 

Drop deceit, drop unnecessary drills, drop 
the detestable “mugging” plan, dismiss the 
officer who curses and humiliates his men, 
dispel as much as possible of the dreary 
monotony of garrison life, and treat a de- 
serter as though he were still a human being, 
though an erring one, and the number of 
deserters, instead of footing up to the awful 
figures of 50,000 in the next twelve years, 
will be but a negligible handful. 

And you, ready-writing gentlemen of the 
officers’ quarters, why do you darken coun- 
sel by words without wisdom? Platitude, 
evasion, and criticism of well-meaning 
critics will not win for you. Vain jargon in 
favor of the palpably unjust will avail you 
nothing. You know that General Funston 
was right when he declared that, more than 
aught else, the working out of theories of 
“hardening” soldiers in peace time made 
them damn the service; and if they damn it 
they will of course try to get out of it. Why 
put upon them so much hardship and humil- 
iation while they are in it? They are every 
bit as human as you are, and so are their 
kin, male and female. 


“For the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins.” 








Carl Etherington, the 
boy that Newark, Ohio, 
made a martyr, and 
the telegraph pole on 
which he was lynched. 
Brutally beaten while 
doing his duty, he was 


thrown into jail, whence he was 
taken by a mob after a farcical 
defense ty the authorities and a 
fruitless attempt to die by his 
own hand. The pole where he was 
hung was later covered with zinc 
to protect it from souvenir-hunters 


Booze, Boodle, and Blood- 
shed in the Middle West 


What’s the Matter with Ohio—Also Indiana, 


Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri? 


The Reign of Terror Created by the ‘‘ Wets’’ and the ‘‘ Drys’’ 
Which is Affecting the Whole Nation 


By Sloane Gordon 


UT in the Middle West to-day 
there is warfare, vicious, vigor- 
ous, and pregnant with possibili- 
ties. Communities are divided, 

families are separated, men are reasonless 
and women prayerful. It is a warfare be- 
tween the “wets” and the “drys”—a war- 
fare in which the participants on either side 
Jesuitically maintain that the end justifies 
the means. The East cannot appreciate it. 
It hasn’t reached the acute stage there that 


it has in the Ohio and northern Mississippi 
Valley country. Such Eastern states as 
have prohibition—Maine, for instance—are 
soddenly content, it appears, to get drunk 
and let the statute-books contain such 
words and phrases commanding prohibi- 
tion as political expediency puts there and 
keeps there. 

The liquor question in the South has no 
bearing upon the issue that is convulsing the 
Middle West. Those states north of Mason 
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and Dixon’s Line haye no race problem 
coupled with the liquor question, except in 
isolated spots. 

The Far West isn’t wrought up over the 
matter yet, because the agitation hasn’t, 
generally, assumed a malignant form in that 
particular portion of the Union. 

It is in the Middle West, particularly in 
Ohio, that the battle rages, that the com- 


munities are disrupted, and that “liquor ‘ 


lynchings” are occurring. 

One may prate about the tariff, about the 
Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, about Can- 
nonism and Aldrichism, and all of these. 
They are potential issues, in their way, but 
they are not the real issues. There is but 
one paramount issue in the cities and the 
towns and the counties of Ohio, for instance. 
And that is the liquor question. It doesn’t 
appear in political platforms, of course, 
except the negligible and fanatical Prohibi- 
tion party platform. Why? Because po- 
litical parties are cowardly. Platforms are 
not builded ordinarily upon foundations of 
candor. They rise upon the sands of ex- 
pediency. They are constructed as vote- 
traps. And the political parties of the 
Middle Western states avoid the liquor 
question as they would the plague. “It is 
not an issue,” they repeat, knowing the 
while it is the issue that settles more than 
one election, that determines governships 
and senatorships in many instances, that 
sways and agitates Legislatures, that has its 
bearing upon every bit of legislation en- 
acted by every General Assembly in the 
state in which the fight is going on. Many 
a vote is traded in legislative councils for 
this measure or for that, for this appropria- 
tion or for that, on the basis of a return vote 
for or against some anti-saloon measure. 
In many a city in Ohio, in Indiana, in IlIli- 
nois, in other states, the mayor is elected or 
defeated on this sort of a platform, “ Will he 
let us violate the law?” or, from the other 
viewpoint, “Will he enforce the sumptuary 
laws to the last limit?”’ 

I shall take Ohio as an example for sev- 
eral reasons. First, because the contest has 
become more acute there than elsewhere. 
Second, because Ohio is not only the birth- 
place of the Anti-Saloon League and the 
headquarters of that powerful organization, 
but also the birthplace and the headquarters 
of the antagonistic organization, the Personal 
Liberty League. Third, because Ohio has 
furnished, in a recent riot and lynching, the 
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host notable example of the lengths to 
vhich the contending forces of fanaticism 
and hatred may go. 

Oné, day last summer a city of forty 
thousari\! population went crazy. That’s 
the only charitable view to take of it. An 
entire municipality lost. sense and reason 
and human ‘ettributes and ran amuck. = It 
lusted for bleod, and the blood-lust was 
sated. it babbled and prayed and shouted 
and pleaded; it. cursed and raged; it 
dug with claw and fang into quivering 
flesh. 

Newark, Ohio, “saw red.” 

A venturesome boy—a “detective” who, 
for hire, came into the town properly armed 
with legal authority to arrest those who 
were defying the !aw—was chased for two 
miles, surrounded by a frenzied mob, and 
beaten into insensibility. Before entirely 
losing consciousness he shot a man who was 
holding him while the cowardly assailants 
were hammering him over the head. Tardy 
officials took the boy trom the mob and to 
jail. The mob followed, battered down the 
jail doors, dragged the boy through the 
streets—beating him and kicking him all the 
way—stopped to consider whether to hang 
him in the court-house yard, in the yard sur- 
rounding the residence of « iinent minis- 
ter of the gospel, or in the yard surrounding 
the home of the common-pleas judge. Not 
arriving at a decision, a Compromise was 
effected by stringing th cons ious body 
up to a telegraph pole a. coyner of the 
public square, within a stonc’s throw of the 
county temple of justice, thin sight of the 
business center of a prosperous, progressive, 
beautiful town. 

Eight thousand people witnessed this 
outrage. City and county officials saw it. 
And not a hand was raised to prevent it! 
Newark is within thirty miles of Colum)us, 
the capital of Ohio. Not an official ca!! ior 
state help was sent to Columbus, although 
it would have been possible to get troops to 
Newark within two or three hours at the 
most. The mob raged for a day, crowning 
its passion with probably (he most cow- 
ardly, most disgraceful, lynching that ever 
took place in America. . 

This maniacal mob was :ncited, if not 
actually led, by a man who had become 
rich through open defiance of the law—a 
defiance made possible immediately by 
his alliance with public officials, primarily 
by the disinclination, yes—the positive re- 





Crowd in front of the Bismarck Café 
in West Main Street, Newark, Ohio. 
The detectives who had entered with 


fusal—of a majority of the 
people of Newark to obey a 
law governing their internal af- 
fairs against which that ma- 
jority had voted, but which 
law was fastened upon New- 
ark by the votes of the people 
of the county living outside of 
Newark. 

The prohibition element con- 
tends that the law-defying sa- 
loon-keepers are responsible for 
Newark’s day of horror. The 
“liberal” element claims that 
the overzealousness of the anti-saloon 
forces in their efforts to compel the ob- 
servance of laws that a majority of the 
municipality had voted against is respon- 
sible. Both of them are wrong. Also, 
in a measure, both of them are right. But 
the Newark disgrace is only an incident 
in the internecine warfare that is raging 
throughout the Middle West to-day—rag- 
ing there as it never has before and 
threatening, as it never has before, not 
only a repetition of Newark, but worse 
things. This is not exaggeration. It is 
proper, therefore, that a more detailed 
account, not alone of the Newark lynch- 
ing, but of the conditions that preceded 
it, should be here set down. 

_Under the sun that warms and ener- 
gizes the Buckeye State there is no more 
beautiful, no more prosperous, no more at- 


Dr. E. J. Barnes, mayor 
of Granville, who issued 
the warrants forthe raids 
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warrants were kept prisoners in the 
saloon by the crowd outside until they 
were arrested by the police and jailed 


tractive little city than New- 
ark, the county-seat of Licking 
County. It is not a bad town, 
albeit the lynching has black- 
ened and befouled it. Its citi- 
zenry, taken by and large, will 
compare most favorably with 
the citizenry of any town of 
similar size between the seas. 
It has handsome buildings, 
paved streets, strong financial 
institutions, good men, good 
women. To be sure, it has al- 
ways enjoyed, or suffered (ac- 
cording to your viewpoint), the reputa- 
tion of being free and easy. It has had 
many saloons, a few gambling-houses, and 
just about the ordinary evils thaf an or- 
dinary town in an average county in the 
Central West usually has. No one seemed 
to care much. The people were happy 
and prosperous, and there was no more 
violence there than elsewhere, no more 
trouble there than elsewhere. Conditions 
were not ideal, it is true; where are they or 
where will they be ideal this side of the 
Gates of Pearl? She had her reformers, 
too, who protested with intermittent regu- 
larity against the “monstrous evils” that 
were threatening to bring down upon fair 
Newark the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The city officials took due cognizance of 
these reform protests in the regular, es- 
tablished, routine way; ordered the saloons 
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to be more ob- 
servant of the 
laws, arrested a 
few of the unpop- 
ular recalci- 
trants, caused the 
gamblers to growl 
by opposing, for 
the nonce, their 
ideas of personal 
liberty, and then 
looked the other 
way, followed 
their own inclina- 
tions and the line of least 
resistance, and allowed the 
town to drift along, happy 
and contented and more or 
less averagely sinful. 

These little outbursts of ref- 
ormation took place in New- 
ark every once or twice in a 
while, just as they do in 
other towns everywhere. 
Many a youth, no doubt, was 
ruined by sinful associations. 
Possibly some of them would 
have sought and found ruin- 
ation and embraced it affec- 
tionately even if Newark 
had been _ hermetically 
sealed and orthodoxi- 
cally sterilized. Any- 
how, Newark was an 
average town, with 
average sins and aver- 
age virtues, and the 
Darwinian law of the 
survival of the fittest was 
working along clockwise 
and inevi- 
table. This 
condition of 
affairs went 
on for a long 
period of 
years. And 
then came 
the day when 
Newark “saw 
red’? and 
splashed 
blood along 
the curb that 
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Now, in Ohio, 
they have fourma- 
jor liquor-regula- 
tion laws. Thefirst 
one of the quartet 
is the Beal Muni- 
cipal Local Option 
Law, which went 
into effect April 
3, 1903. It pro- 
vides that a spe- 
cial municipal 
election may be 
held, when forty 
per cent. of the voters of a 
municipal corporation peti- 
tion for it, to determine 
whether or not such munici- 
pality shall prohibit the sale 
of liquor within its limits. 
This law worked well, al- 
though arrogant saloon-keep- 
ers and rich brewers and 
others interested in the liquor 
traffic made themselves ob- 
noxious by shouting abroad 
that the world was going to 
pot if such a law passed. 
Many villages and towns 
voted dry under the pro- 
visions of this measure. 
Many didn’t. 

There were violations 
of the Beal law in the 
dry territory, of course, 
and this had the natural 
effect of bringing about 
the passage of a search- 

and-seizure law, known as 
theBlind Tiger andSpeakeasy 
Law, which 
went into ef- 
fect early in 
1906. The law 
providing for 
residence-dis- 
trict local op- 
tion by peti- 
tion, the title 
of which dis- 
closes its 
nature and 
purpose, was 
passed and 





encircles the Top and bottom photographs, Newark streets along which the mob went into ef- 
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dragged Etherington while debatingwhere to hang him.—Cell inwhich ingthe 
court-house! the boy tried to kill himself when he saw the mob coming.—Adjt.- enere 
. Gen. Weybrecht, who accused the authorities of encouzaging the mob pe: 7 - 
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Immediately pe- 
titions were circu- 
lated in various 
counties, and, 
just as promptly, 
the counties be- 
gan going dry. 
But usually, in a 
county contain- 
ing a town of con- 
siderable size, 
that municipality 
voted wet, its 
majority being 
overcome by the almost in- 
variable dry majority of the 
country districts. 


The next step 
was for county 
local option, 
which had al- 
ready been tried 
in some other 
states. Every 
one of these laws 
was championed 
by the Anti-Sa- 
loon League, and 
when it became 
known that this 
great organiza- 
tion had its agents at work 
throughout the state, with a 
view to electing members of 
the Legislature who would Now, to return to New- 
favor such a law, there was —T ; ark. Licking County held 
consternation, indignation, — ee an election under the Rose 
and bitterness abroad in the . — law a year ago last January. 
land. That was the real start Newark, the county-seat, 
of the trouble that since has went wet by 1557 votes. The 
torn Ohio, that is tearing In- county, including Newark, 
diana and Illinois and Wis- went dry by 798 votes. New- 
consin and Missouri. The ark didn’t want to abolish 
liquor interests lined up in her drinking-places, as shown 
solid phalanx in opposition. by the vote. The country 
A vast corruption fund was folk, some of whom lived 
raised. The Anti-Saloon many miles away, felt 
League, headed by Rev. otherwise about it. Now 
Purley A. Baker, of West- Newark, among other 
erville, Ohio, the present things, manufactures— 
general superintendent or did manufacture— 
of the order in the more beer-bottles than 
United States, rallied any other city in the 
its forces. It appealed world. The immense 
to the churches; special plant of the American 
prayer-meetings were held; Bottle Company, with its 
children marched in the 2500 employees, is located 


streets of the 
cities; women 
became _hys- 
terical. The 
legislators 
were inun- 
dated by tel- 
egrams. And 
the law was 
passed and 
signed. This 
law, known 
as the Rose 
County Local 
Option Law, 
went into ef- 
fect Septem- 
ber 1, 1908. 


— 


* The Old Stock Exchange,” a saloon just off the public square, where 


Bolton openly defied the law.—The steel door that was battered 
down and the rams used by the mob.—Frank E. Slabaugh, the new 
sheriff.—Licking County jail, said to be the strongest in Ohio 


there. This 
plant shut 
down. The 
owners were 
resentful. The 
employees, 
thrown out of 
work, were 
furious. New- 
ark had be- 
come dry 
against her 
will, and the 
seeds of pas- 
sion, sown in 
the election, 
rapidly grew 
and ripened. 
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Some of the fifty-odd saloons of the town 
closed their doors. Others began the opera- 
tion of speak-easies. There was, for a time 
at least, a nominal observance of the law. 
The good people of the town were joyful and 
felt that they had accomplished, with the 
assistance of their country cousins, a great 
deal for the uplift of local humanity. But 
the unrest among those who chafed under 
the new restraint, who were sinfully desirous 
of doing as they pleased, regardless of the 
code of morals sought to be made standard 
by others who had never enjoyed the flavor 
of forbidden fruit, presented an opportunity 
to the vicious, who promptly recognized the 
advantage. 

Lewis Bolton, a hackman, came to the 
front as the Napoleon of the army of law- 
lessness. Bolton was a local “sport” and 
had dabbled a bit in politics. He is slender, 
smooth faced, sharp eyed, and vicious look- 
ing—the sort of a man who can command 
and control the criminally inclined. Fur- 
thermore, his brother was the city solicitor, 
a position of no slight importance. Bolton 
had four times aided in the election of 
Herbert Atherton as mayor of the town. 
He had assisted others into office, this as- 
sistance consisting in handling the vicious 
elements on election day—in getting them 
to vote the way he wanted them to vote. 
Of course they all voted for ignorant, easy- 
going, negligible “Hub” Atherton, because 
“Hub” was always willing to buy a drink, 
always called the street-laborers by their 
first names, and always shook hands all 
around whenever he had the opportunity. 

Hardly had Licking County awakened to 
a realization of the fact that she was really 
dry when “Lew” Bolton opened a saloon 
within less than fifty feet of the public 
square. There was a bit of mild surprise at 
this audacity, but Newark had long been 
used to being free and easy. The county- 
option law wasn’t to her liking, anyhow; 
Mayor Atherton liked the brand of whiskey 
that Bolton served across the bar; and— 
well, why fuss about it? Other saloonists 
might make a pretense of selling only 
“‘near-beer” if they wanted to. Bolton 
made no such pretense. 

“Give me a glass of near-beer,”” remarked 
a timid customer in Bolton’s one day, soon 
after the place opened. 

“How near do you want it—St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, or Columbus?”’ re- 
sponded the facetious barkeeper. 
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All standard brands of whiskey were kept 
and displayed. Not only the mayor but 
other officials, of both the city and county, 
patronized Bolton’s bar. Other saloonists, 
noting ‘his success and jealous of the golden 
harvest he was reaping, took down their 
screens, and Newark, in less than a month, 
not only was as open as in the old license 
days, but was wider open than ever known 
in the history of the place. The town began 
to acquire a reputation as a “red light” 
town, and gamblers, thieves, and scarlet 
women flocked to the new El Dorado where 
law was laughed at and where Vice could 
walk unveiled. With the influx of the riff- 
raff all local restraint and all local respect 
for law and decency and morality seem to 
have disappeared. Newark went from bad 
to worse and from worse to the unspeakable. 
Within the proverbial stone’s throw of the 
court-house pictures so vile that they would 
not be tolerated in any but the lowest Par- 
isian dives were exhibited in nickel-in-the- 
slot machines, and there was none to stop 
them. Worst of all, children—boys in 
knee trousers and girls in pinafores—were 
allowed to see these infamies. 

Vice and crime became arrogant. Saloons 
were operating not only without license, 
not only without contributing to the sup- 
port of the city, as in the old days, but 
absolutely without regulation or restraint. 
Good citizens, whether they were opposed 
to county option or not, were menaced 
and threatened and even assaulted when 
they attempted to enter complaint. It 
became necessary to organize a Law and 
Order League, and some of the best and 
most substantial citizens gladly joined. 
Warrants—search and seizure warrants— 
were sworn out before Common-Pleas Judge 
C. W. Seward. These were placed in the 
hands of the sheriff, William Linke, but it 
always “happened” that the saloons were 
conveniently closed when his officers went 
to serve them. “For over a year,” Judge 
Seward says, “efforts were made to get the 
sheriff to act, but the efforts were fruitless.” 

The saloon-keepers, headed by Bolton, 
began to harass and hound the members of 
the Law and Order League. Judge Seward 
says that he held court with a revolver in ar 
open drawer at his side. He was afraid to 
walk the streets unarmed, because he had 
dared to espouse the cause of decency. 
A beer-bottle was thrown through a window 
of his residence. The home of Rev. L. C. 
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A gruesome exhibit in Newark’'s indictment for her * Red Day.” While reading this 
warrant in Bolton's saloon E. Fortwangler (portrait) was brutally assaulted with brass 
knuckles by a porter. His blood, streaming down, stained the warrant as shown here 
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Sparks, pastor. of the First Methodist 
Church, was rotten-egged. Scores and 
dozens of scores of threatening letters were 
sent to men who dared to demand an en- 
forcement of ‘the law. And all the time 
Newark was being more and more shame- 
lessly debauched through the medium of 
cheap saloons, filthy exhibitions, and un- 
bridled harlotry. 

After more than a year of rapidly increas- 
ing lawlessness and terrorism the Law and 
Order League appealed to the state super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League at 
Columbus, Wayne B. Wheeler, an attorney 
and the shrewdest and ablest man in the 
anti-saloon ranks. Wheeler struck quickly. 
He engaged a corps of special detectives 
from a Cleveland concern, and turned them 
over to the Newark Law and Order League. 
These detectives were headed by Harry J. 
Bradbury, a keen, courageous, and earnest 
young man who has specialized as a detector 
of municipal corruption. Bradbury wasn’t 
afraid. He never is. Furthermore he had 
the advantage of not being hampered by 
prejudice, for he himself is not interested in 
the liquor fight, pro or con. His men min- 
gled with the lawbreakers, drank with them, 
found them out. And what they turned up 
was amazing. 

Theworst phase of the situation was the ab- 
solute contempt for law and order that seemed 
to govern and actuate those who had started 
out, originally, merely to defy the county- 
option law. Vice became bold to the extent 
of not only controlling, but threatening, the 
authorities. Bolton ordered two traveling 
men to leave town because they had of- 
fended him, and then publicly abused the 
mayor for daring to interpose a halting 
objection. The president of the Board of 
Safety was assaulted by Bolton. J. H. 
Miller, head of the Law and Order League 
and a prominent attorney, was attacked 
in his own yard in broad daylight and 
badly beaten. Other. men of prominence 
were threatened until some of them actu- 
ally left town, one man in particular living 
for weeks in Columbus because he was 
afraid he would be killed if he remained 
in Newark. 

Bradbury, through his detectives, con- 
tinued to gather evidence of graft and cor- 
ruption and other law violation, and when 
the Law and Order League got up nerve 
enough to move, warrants were sworn out 
before Mayor Barnes, of Granville, a neigh- 
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boring village, Bradbury’s men were duly 
deputized to serve them, and the cleansing 
of Newark started: 

Three saloons were raided, one of them 
Bolton’s. The officer who.led the raid on 
Bolton’s was struck and badly injured as he 
was reading the warrant, a porter about the 
place using brass knuckles on him. Subse- 
quently he was refused accommodations at 
a leading hotel because the clerk was afraid 
of the vengeance of the toughs. About the 
Bismarck Café a howling mob gathered and 
imprisoned six of the dry detectives in the 
place they came to raid and held them there 
for two hours, at the end of which time the 
police arrested the special officers and threw 
them into jail on charges of assault and bat- 
tery set forth in warrants issued by Mayor 
Atherton. The third place raided was a 
saloon kept by one Robert Henry. The 
whole town was seething with excitement by 
this time. Threats to lynch the special 
officers were heard on every hand. Even 
talk of lynching Judge Seward and Reverend 
Sparks was indulged in openly, according to 
reports received by Bradbury. A crowd 
surrounded the Henry saloon when the off-. 
cers, among them Carl Etherington, a young 
Kentuckian, entered it to serve the war- 
rant on the proprietor of the place. Un- 
able to cope with the mob, the officers 
slipped out the back way and ran. The 
crowd followed. Etherington became sep- 
arated from the other men, and part of the 
mob took after him. Two miles they pur- 
sued the terror-stricken boy (he was only 
seventeen, although he had given his age as 
twenty-two to the Cleveland agency that 
employed him). He tried to climb onto the 
running-board of a passing automobile, and 
was brutally pushed off by one of the occu- 
pants of the vehicle. Near Riegel Park, in 
the outskirts of Newark, was a saloon con- 
ducted by William Howard, an ex-captain 
of police. Howard joined in the chase, and 
when Etherington, exhausted, backed up 
against a tree, Howard grabbed him and 
held him while others of the cowardly 
crowd struck him repeatedly over the head 
with various missiles. The boy, terror 
crazed, managed to draw his revolver and 
shoot Howard. As Howard fell the mob 
retreated. Then Etherington, on demand 
of an apparently peace-inclined bystander, 
surrendered his revolver. In an instant he 
was set upon again and beaten into uncon- 
sciousness. Tardily the police arrived and 
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took the boy to the jail—not to a hospital, 
where he belonged. 

All this occurred in the middle of the 
afternoon. At eight thirty the news that 
Howard was dead was carried up-town, up 
to the public square of this modern city 
where men had for hours been feeding the 
flames of their passion with whiskey, where 
orators had been exhorting the crowds to 
violence. It was the one touch needed. 
A negro from the court-house steps called 
for vengeance. A white man dwelt upon 
Howard’s virtues and upon the “dastardly 
deed”’ committed by “an outsider without au- 
thority in Newark.” “Shall the hired thugs 
of the Anti-Saloon League be allowed to come 
in hereandkillour best citizens?’ he shouted. 

The mob rushed for the county jail. It is 
the strongest jail in Ohio, and was built 
with a view to repulsing mobs. It is of 
massive stone, with massive steel doors and 
a narrow entrance. There are port-holes 
from which one man with a gun could hold 
the average mob at bay. There is a one- 
inch hose in the building that, if. used, 
would have kept the crowd off. But the 
sheriff made no effort to protect his pris- 
oner. The adjutant-general of Ohio says 


that he has reason to believe that Sheriff 
Linke “not only absolutely evaded and 
neglected his duty, but, in a measure, en- 
couraged the mob in their work.” 

For one hour and twenty minutes the 
mob battered at the jail doors, and not a 


hand was raised to stop it. Women and 
children looked on. One woman with a 
baby in her arms stood leaning against the 
fence in front of the jail. Members of the 
Newark police force saw it and did nothing. 
Etherington, bruised and bleeding in his 
cell, could see his pursuers at work. Vainly 
he tried to beat his brains out against the 
walls. He found a match, and, huddled in a 
corner, wrapped the bedding from his cot 
about him and set it on fire, hoping: to kill 
himself in that manner. The humane 
sheriff extinguished the fire and saved his 
prisoner for the human wolves that were 
gnawing at the bars. The mob reached the 
poor wretch at last, dragged him out, 
kicked him, cursed him, dragged his man- 
gled body through the principal streets, and 
then strung him up to a telegraph pole near 
the court-house. It is said that the mayor 
was in the crowd and that he afterward in- 
vited some companions to have a drink. 
He denies this. 
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Governor Harmon, at his summer home 
in Michigan, heard of the Newark disgrace 
and hastened to Ohio, where he received a 
report from Adjutant-General Weybrecht. 
Then he went to Newark himself. Following 
his personal investigation, he suspended the 
mayor, pending a hearing, and notified the 
sheriff that he must explain. Both the 
mayor and the sheriff resigned. Bolton fled 
and was followed by one of Bradbury’s 
men through a dozen states, being finally 
apprehended a month later in Delaware, 
Ohio, and placed under arrest for murder in 
the first degree. 


But enough of Newark’s tragedy. It is 
the conditions that brought it about that 
demand attention—conditions that prevail 
in so many communities in the Middle West 
that they amount to a menace. There are 
in Ohio at least three other cities in which 
the conditions that racked Newark prior to 
the riots are practically duplicated. This 
is not to be construed as a prediction that a 
riot is inevitably to follow, that murder is to 
be done, and that three more municipalities 
are to go crazy. But it is possible. The 
feeling is running high, mounting higher, 
and those of the one side are constantly 
stirring the passions of those of the other. 
It does not make for peace. 

The bodies of the two Newark victims had 
barely cooled before the representatives of 
either side were rushing into print, disclaim- 
ing responsibility and endeavoring to prove 
the guilt of the opposition. Each side 
maintains its organs, and each of these 
organs supplants reason with denunciation 
and logic with cant. But the rank and file 
of that army on the one side which believes 
that it is a religious duty to prevent men 
from drinking alcoholic beverages, and of 
that army on the other side which believes 
that it is man’s God-given right to drink 
what he pleases, so long as he doesn’t inter- 
fere with the liberty of another—these are 
not responsible for the viciousness, the un- 
charitableness, the veritable bloodthirsti- 
ness of those who rage. These be earnest, 
honest, sincere, well-meaning people, fanat- 
ics maybe, but not hypocrites, although few 
on either side will admit that the other side 
is not honeycombed with either vice or 
hypocrisy. Here lies the danger in this 
situation: The good people of the Middle 
West who are working so zealously to im- 
pose prohibition upon those who do not 
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want prohibition resort to that quack pan- 
acea for all ills, the law, and those who 
differ from them oppose the administration 
of legislative medicine and in their opposi- 
tion cultivate a contempt for all ‘law. 

So the battle wages. Few who have not 
investigated the liquor question appreciate 
the vastness of the contending organi- 
zations. Nowhere in America is there a 
more potent, more perfectly controlled, 
more skilfully handled organization than 
the Anti-Saloon League. It extends into 
nearly every state in the Union, and where- 
ever it has its branches there is it militant, 
insistent, and effective, either for good or 
for evil, as you may view it. Its actual 
membership cannot be ascertained. The 
officers of the organization themselves have 
no record of it. This is by reason of the 
fact that, as the general superintendent 
says, “the Anti-Saloon League is not, 
strictly speaking, an organization. It is 
what its name implies—a league. It is a 
league of organizations.” In other words, 
it is a loosely knit combination of church 
organizations, reaching far. The vast ma- 
jority of Protestant churches throughout 
the country are affiliated with the Anti- 
Saloon League. The pastors of these 
churches consider it part of their clerical 
duties to aid in.the work sought to be ac- 
complished. They assist in making collec- 
tions that go into the league treasury. The 
young people’s societies of the churches are, 
in effect, part and parcel of it. And it is 
through these churches and these church 
organizations that the league gets its power 
over Legislatures. 

I have referred before to the keenness and 
ability of Wayne B. Wheeler, the Ohio 
superintendent and the general attorney for 
the national organization. Wheeler is one 
of the most potent legislative factors in 
Ohio. If a measure favorable to the liquor 
interests be introduced in the Legislature, 
Wheeler can dump a cart-load of tele- 
grams of protest from every county in the 
state onto the desks of the members of 
the General Assembly within twenty-four 
hours. How? By simply sending out 


word by wire to his church and Endeavor 
Society captains in each Ohio county. 
Does he desire the passage of a new anti- 
saloon measure, he sees to it that thousands 
of telegrams and letters, advocating its pas- 
sage, arrive at the psychological moment. 
When Governor Harmon came down from 
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Michigan to investigate the Newark lynch- 
ing he found his office all cluttered up with 
telegrams urging the removal of Mayor 
Atherton, most of them from people who 
knew nothing about the case except what 
they had read in the newspapers. They 
had simply heard from Wheeler. 

The Anti-Saloon League was founded in 
1893. To-day the national headquarters 
are in Westerville, Ohio, a suburb of Co- 
lumbus. The president of the national or- 
ganization is Bishop Luther B. Wilson, of 
Philadelphia. There are twelve vice-presi- 
dents from as many states, and in every 
state in the Union, except Wyoming, there is 
a state superintendent and a state organiza- 
tion working constantly for the passage of 
anti-liquor laws and taking annual part in 
every election from that of governor to that 
of mayor of the smallest incorporated vil- 
lage. He who underestimates the power 
of the Anti-Saloon League is indeed blind. 

And here’s the other side. The liquor 
interests have their organizations also. 
They have always had them, though they 
have usually worked at cross purposes. 
But the success of the Anti-Saloon League 
has tended to solidify the opposition, 
although it is still more or less disorganized. 
The whiskey men have their organiza- 
tion. The saloon-keepers have theirs. The 
brewers have a separate organization of 
their own. Wine-growers have combined 
in various localities. And these several 
branches of the liquor trade are composed of 
many combinations in many states. Of 
course all these many organizations have, 
for years, worked together at certain times, 
for and against legislation, but an effect- 
ive national body has not been in exist- 
ence. However, within two years a new 
force has arisen—the Personal Liberty 
League. Its birth was due to an effort to 
defeat a candidate for governor, Andrew L. 
Harris, of Ohio. The county-option law 
had been passed in that state, and Governor 
Harris had signed it, spectacularly using 
three pens in the process and distributing 
them as souvenirs to leaders of the prohibi- 
tion forces. The liquor interests had spent 
vast quantities of money to defeat the bill, 
and this exhibition irritated them beyond 
measure. Immediate plans were laid to 
defeat Governor Harris for teelection. The 
Personal Liberty League was back of the 
fight. Harris was duly defeated, although 
he was the Republican candidate and Ohio 
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This is the real head-center of the organized fight 

against the Anti-Saloon League, and it is likely to be- 

come as militant and, possibly, as potent as the older 

and better organized association. Already it has 

established a system of business reprisal. An offi- 

cial of a railroad that touches Cincinnati issued an 

order prohibiting employees of the road from eat- 

ing their noonday meals in places serving liq- 

uor. The Liberty League promptly notified its 

members to ship their freight, when possible, by 

some other route. The order was withdrawn, 

and an apology was forthcoming. Officers of 

the Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, New 

York, which sold much of its product to brewer- 

ies, were active in supporting a local dry move- 

ment. Patronage was withdrawn by the brew- 

ers through the activities of the Liberty League, 

and the Garlock Company was glad to adjust the 

matter by disclaiming 

responsibility for the 

actions of some of its 

individual members. It 

was subsequently exon- 

William Howard, the ex-cap- erated by the league and 
tain of police who joined in : ’ reinstated in the good 
the chase after Etherington eee re, graces of its old custom- 
and was shot by him — , a ers. The Sante Fé Rail- 


is a Republican state. 
Judson Harmon, Demo- 
crat, was elected in a 
presidential year, al- 
though Taft, for Presi- 


> i | The saloon kept by How- 
dent, carried Ohio. It ardin Union Street. This 


may not be a source of place, though notoriously 
great pride to Governor open, was not raided by 
Harmon, but the fact is, the detectives 
nevertheless, that the 
opposition to Harris on the part of the Personal 
Liberty League was far more responsible for his 
success than was his own personal popularity. 
This success encouraged the promoters of the 
new movement to extend it, and now it covers 
many states. A membership of 200,000 is claimed 
for it in Ohio alone. Its officers deny that it is 
political and, also, that it is a liquor-dealers’ body. 
The membership rather bears out this contention, 
although nearly every liquor-dealer, wholesale and 
retail, in Ohio at least, is a member. Gen. Michael 
Ryan, of Cincinnati, a retired pork-packer and a man of 
wealth and standing in the community, is the president. 
C. Homer Durand is the secretary and, in reality, the ac- 
tive head. The league has established headquarters in Cin- Mrs. William Howard, the saloon- 
cinnati and hasitsagentsin every county. Initsmember- keeper's widow. She begged her 
ship may be found thousands of trade-unionists, glass- cow not to join in the chase 
: 3 5 after Etherington when the lagging 
manufacturers, lithographers, men inevery trade allied oy passed their saloon with the mob 
with the liquor traffic or dependent upon it for patronage. at his heels 





Srare of Ono 
Executive DEPARTMENT 
Covumeus 


Herbert Atherton, 
Mayor of the City of 
Newark, Ohio. 


Sir: 


July 11, 1910. 


You are charged with groes neglect of duty as Mayor cf the 


City of Newark in this, 


to witie- 


That you failed to use proper care and diligence on Friday, 


July 8th, 1910, 
mob from breaking into 
prisoners therein imprisoned, 


to preserve the peace in said City and prevent a 
the jail cf Licking County, 
and putting one of them to death 


releasing 


by hanging in the public square of said City, ell while you were 
present in said City and exercising authority as Mayor thereof. 


You are hereby notified that you will be afforded a full 
and fair opportunity to be heard in your defence on said charge 


at the Governor's Office in the City of Columbus, 


Ohiec, on 


Saturday, July 23d, at ten o’clock A.M. 


You are hereby suspended from said office for thirty days 
from this date and on receipt hereof are ordered to turn over 
to John M. Ankele, President of Council of said City, everything 
in any way belonging to or connected with the office of Mayor. 


Yours truly, 


SF 


Cs sis ieee 


GO vernor. 


Governor Harmon letter suspending Mayor Herbert Atherton (portrait), who says he went home 


and to bed while the mob was storming the jail. 


road incorporated a village in California 
and delivered to purchasers of property 
deeds providing that the territory should 
remain dry forever. The Liberty League has 
sent out thousands of circulars calling upon 
its members to divert freight from that road. 

One element of strength in the Liberty 
League is the German-American Alliance, 
the members of which are largely members 
of the other organization also. The Ger- 
man-American is usually a good citizen. He 
is decent, fair, thrifty, honorable, and as 
loyal to his adopted country as any de- 
scendant of the Mayflower’s passenger list, 
but he is jealous of his personal rights. He 
will no more submit to having another tell 
him that he must not drink his beer than he 
would to having his sauerkraut prohibited 
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The mayor at once resigned 


by law. He considers one no more harmful 
than the other. For generations he and 
his have drunk their beer and been no worse 
for it. To have smug, white-tied ministers 
and pale-faced Endeavorers petition legis- 
lators to prevent him from having a drink 
that they don’t want is, he believes, not 
only a curtailment of liberty but a positive 
direct interference with the daily routine of 
his well-ordered life. Is it strange that he 
should fight valiantly against such laws? 
There are at least 10,000 members of the Ger- 
man-American Alliance in Ohio alone—prob- 
ably more. Their organization is spreading. 
And the Personal Liberty League i is growing. 
Also, the Anti-Saloon League is growing, and 
the fight is getting more bitter daily. 
Most of the trouble, most of the conten- 





Srare of Omio 


Executive DEPARTMENT 


Covumeus 


William Linke, 


Sheriff of Licking County, 


$ix qualified electors of Licking County, Ohio, 


July 11, 1910. 


Ohic. 


have made 


and filed with me a complaint in writing charging that on Friday, 
July 8th, 1910, you allowed and permitted a person then in your 


custody as Sheriff, in the County jail, 
to be taken therefrom, 
end that he was lynched by 


Etherington, 
protecting such person, 
that date in the City of Newark, 


You are hereby notified that suc} 
Columbus, 


-at the Governor's office, 
July 25th, 1910. 


Youre 


one Carl N. 
your duty 
a mob on 


to wit: 
failed to dc in 
in said County. 


complaint will be te ard 


Ohio, at ten o'clock, Ae Me, 


truly, 


Merapecicn 
/ 


Govorner. 


Governor Harmon's letter to William Linke (portrait), who, though commanding a jail that could 
have defied any mob, allowed Etherington to be taken from it and hanged. He also resigned 


tion, most of the controversy, harks back to 
the county-option legislation, which the 
Anti-Saloon League justifies in this wise: 


The burdens of the traffic, the costs of criminal 
prosecutions, so far as those result from the sale of 
beverage intoxicants, and the support of the pcor 
fall upon the whole county and not upon the par- 
ticular part of the county that goes wet. The wet 
people of a town, most of whom pay little or no 
taxes, have no right to ask the taxpayers of a dry 
township to pay the public expenses of the saloon 
business, simply to give them the free exercise of 
their sumptuary tendencies. 

The people of a whole county are interested in the 
moral welfare of the whole county, and have a right 
to be heard upon all questions affecting that moral 
welfare. The citizen of a township has a right to be 
heard on the question whether his county-seat shall 
support sources of crime and misery to society, be- 
cause he is a part of the society affected. 


“To what do you attribute this agitation 
over the liquor question?” I asked Mr. 
Durand, secretary of the Personal Liberty 
League. 

“There are many causes,” he replied, 
“but one of the most potent has been the 
greed and ignorance of the dive-keeper. He 
has been the best asset of the prohibitionists. 
We are trying to stamp him out now.” 

Mr. Durand might have adverted to the 
fact that the brewers, who are now insist- 
ently in favor of suppressing the dive (so 
they say), are the ones primarily responsi- 
ble for it. Scores and hundreds of buildings 
occupied by unspeakable doggeries in many 
Western cities and towns are owned by 
brewing companies. The keeper of the 
dive often owed his start in business to the 
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brewery, which rented him his location, 


furnished him with his first working capital,.- 


gave him credit, paid his liquor license, and 
compelled him, of course, to sell its particu- 
lar brands of beer. This would have been 
all right if the brewery had also compelled 
him to obey tlie laws, but it didn’t. 

But conditions are changing, and the 
Anti-Saloon League must be given credit 
for at least compelling the brewers and dis- 
tillers to clean house. It isn’t easy in these 
days for a thoroughly disreputable character 
to get the backing of a brewery in starting 
a saloon. Formerly it made but little dif- 
ference whether he had a criminal record or 
not, so long as the brewery was reasonably 
sure of getting its pay out of him. The 
Ohio Brewers’ Association now maintains 
a Vigilance Bureau and aims to prosecute 
all law violators. It appears to be in earn- 
est, although the anti-saloon forces scoff 
at such anidea. At all events, it has sworn 
out many warrants against saloonists and 
brought about many convictions. It is a 
wholesome sign. Anything tending to 
cleanse the sores ‘is good. But the Anti- 
Saloon League wants to cauterize the entire 
body. It does not concede that there is any 
essential difference between a respectable 
saloonist and a criminal dive-keeper. It 
battles to drive them all out. 

The following is an extract from the not- 
able speech delivered at Chicago last Decem- 
ber by Bishop Luther B. Wilson, the presi- 
dent of the anti-saloon League in America: 


Pity for this traffic? As it pleads for mercy let us 
remember the wrongs that it has inflicted; let us 
remember the groans and tears of wives and mothers 
upon whose tender hearts its iron heel has fallen; 
let us but call to mind the panorama of the centur- 
ies, childhood, youth, manhood, womanhood, old 
age staggering on, the garb of penury only hiding the 
more awful wretchedness of mind and heart; let us 
remember how faith and love have died, how sodden 
will has at length lost all power of resistance and 
response, how at last the staggering have fallen and 
fallen to be spurned, and how the quenchless greed 
of this iniquity had turned from the spectacle of its 
victims dead, in its reach for others who might take 
_ their place and fill its coffers. Mercy for the saloon 
means cruelty to mankind. There can be no day of 
grace for this traffic. Every day of grace can but be 
disgraced by it. Our hostility toward the saloon 
has not been tempered by these years. Our pur- 
pose now is as our purpose at the beginning. The 
saloon must go, must go utterly, must go never to 
return. There is a promise in the circumstance which 
hedges us about, growing with the days. 


Col. T. M. Gilmore, head of the Model 
License League, of Louisville, Kentucky, a 
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man of striking personality and force, puts 
it this way. He may be right, and he may 
be wrong. This is his view: 

I say that the liquor business of this country is 
either right or wrong. I say if it is wrong it ought to 
to be stamped out eternally and absolutely and 
stamped out in every conceivable way. I say if it is 
right it ought to be treated right and treated with 
sanity, and not in such a way as the emotions might 
dictate. 

If the whiskey business and the beer business and 
the wine business be so bad that statesmen can 
afford to encourage the destruction of hundreds of 
millions of dollars without compensation, invested 
under the sanction of the law, if it be so bad as that, 
then why don’t you make laws prohibiting the pur- 
chase and the use? If the business be wrong,’ why 
not stamp it out of existence forever? Why dally 
with a crime, as they say it is? 

In Ohio fifty-seven of the eighty-eight 
counties are dry (nominally) under the 
county-option law. Five are dry under 
other laws. There is one county (Ashland) 
which has but one saloon. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the area of Kentucky is nomi- 
nally dry. Does any sane person believe 
that it is actually dry? In Indiana eighty 
out of ninety-two counties are dry. There 
are nine states in the Union “totally dry,” 
and Florida and Oregon are to vote on 
state prohibition this fall. In most of the 
other states there are dry spots. If in these 
dry places the majority sentiment of the com- 
munity (always separating the urban from 
the rural) favors prohibition, there the en- 
forcement of the law is possible, though even 
there it does not absolutely prohibit. If 
the majority sentiment is opposed to pro- 
hibition the law is a joke and a farce and 
a travesty. For the same people in a muni- 
cipality who vote wet and are, through the 
opposing sentiment of the surrounding rural 
population, voted dry are the ones who elect 
(without ‘the assistance of the suburban 
population) the officials of their city. Mus- 
kingum County, Ohio (including Zanes- 
ville, the county-seat), went dry by rort. 
The city of Zanesville went wet by 1414. 
Zanesville is not observing the prohibitory 
laws. Circleville, in Pickaway County, Ohio, 
went wet, the county dry. Efforts on the 
part of outsiders to compel the enforcement 
of the law in Circleville resulted in a murder. 

When Mayor Atherton of Newark was 
suspended by Governor Harmon’s order he 
wept. “I thought I was running the town 
as a majority wanted it run,” he sobbed. 
He had been elected to office four times by 
that majority. Was his logic faulty? 
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Wherever Western legislatures meet, 
this fall or next, there will be the 
liquor question to wrestle with. There 
will be petitions for and against the 
suppression of the liquor traffic through 
local and county option measures and 
through state prohibition. Laws that 
cannot be enforced will be passed, and 
respect for the law 
will sink lower and 
lower. And the nation 
will go on, as usual, 
drinking its whiskey 
and its beer and its 
wines, the consump- 
tion of the first 
named increasing in 
the dry territories, 
that of the second 
and last named 
and least harmful, 
decreasing in pro- 
portion to the strin- 
gency of attempted 
enforcement of the 
sumptuary laws. It 
has been so for years. 
I know a _ whiskey 
salesman who travels 
almost exclusively in 
dry and local-option 
states. He ships his 
goods by express. 

“Froma standpoint 
of dollars my firm is 
making more money 
now than ever be- 
fore,” he said, “and from that viewpoint I 
don’t care if all the states go prohibition. 
But,” he added, “I’d rather do business 
on a legitimate basis.” 

In Kansas City one day I was invited to 
visit the warehouse and bottling plant of a 
big brewery, the main plant of which is 
located in another state. In one long room 
were hundreds of what appeared to be 
sugar-barrels all headed and labeled for 
shipment. 

“And what might they be?” I asked the 
manager. 

“Well,” he laughingly replied, “they 
might be sugar, but they aren’t. That’s 
bottled beer packed for the Kansas trade.”’ 

How to handle the liquor question? Who 
knows? Certainly prohibition will not solve 
the problem. It hasbeen tried. It is super- 
ficial. Those back of the Anti-Saloon League 


Wayne B. Wheeler, Ohio superintendent and gen- 
eral attorney for the Anti-Saloon League. Fight- 
ing the saloon is his business, and he has success 
fully prosecuted over two thousand such cases 


are too prone to point to the mere passage of 
a law as the achievement of a victory. They 
seem not to understand that law, in itself, 
is nothing unless backed by the sentiment 
of acommunity. Law is the effect, not the 
cause. It is the instrumentality through 
which public demand operates. Lacking 
the energization of public demand it becomes, 
in itself, negligi- 
ble waste; but when 
alien “morality” en- 
ters that commu- 
nity, the waste law 
becomes tinder that 
may be fired and that 
may lead to conflagra- 
tional disaster. 

And remember this, 
that the end is by 
nomeansin sight,that 
the contending forces 
of fanaticism are by 
no means at rest. 
Even now there is a 
movement afoot to 
erect a monument in 
Newark to the dead 
Etherington—a mon- 
ument that must bea 
constant reminder of 
the Red Day, of the 
contest that is wag- 
ing, of the triumph of 
municipal minority 
over a municipal ma- 
jority. Remember 
that not only in Ohio 
but in a score of other states children are 
being educated, on the one hand, to hate 
law, on the other hand, to hate those who 
break laws that they consider unfair and 
unreasonable and unnecessary. Remember 
that money is being poured into rival coffers 
for the purpose of carrying on the struggle, 
that every city and county and state official 
must take a stand with one side or the other 
or gain the crimson opposition of both, that 
every city council has the question to 
wrestle with, that every legislature is beset 
by the opposing forces, that men are elected 
toor defeated for office on this issue, and that 
the standard of official ability as well as 
the general standard of citizenship is being 
lowered rapidly as the contentious days go 
by. It is a question so broad and so far 
reaching that the end is hard to predict. 
It is the great American issue. 
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Brookdale mass., November 2st 


ERE DWITE: 
Hello Dwite old man how are 
you? Do you like the noo plaice 


whaire you have moved with yore 


farther? I bet it is better than this old 


plaice, thare is nothing evver happening hear 
sence you went away; I wisht you wood move 


back agen. Do you think you will some- 
time? I gess maybe you will, minnisters move 
so mutch. I ast my farther why thay did 
and he said he gessed thay was forced to 
on account of thare sons. I wisht my 
farther was a minnister. 

No, I am not going away to that bording 
school, I was, only when you moved my 
farther sed it wil not be nesessary now, Sam 
wil be all rite hear, so I am in the saim old 
school, only not in old Mitchell’s room. Gee, 
Dwite, I thot I wood of bin becaws I dident 
pass, and old Mitchell cent for Humpy Dan- 
iels, you kno Dwite the sooperintendant, and 
she said Mr. Daniels as I expekted that Tor- 
rey boy has faled to pass, what are you going 
to do about his caise? and Humpy said what 
is thare to do but leve him in yore room 
anuther yere, and old Mitchell said wel if you 
do I shal resine, he must go up somewhare 
wheather he is fitted or not. And Humpy 
sed wel I dont blaim you, I wil put him in 
Miss Johnson’s room, whitch is Sqwint eye 
Johnson, you kno Dwite; and old Mitchell sed 
I havent got anny grudge agenst poor Miss 
Johnson, but my helth must be considdered, 
and Humpy sed, yes you hav bin verry pashent, 
he is a tryal, come along young man, so I did. 

Sqwint eye is all rite, Dwite; we are in big 
gography whitch is fine, you can rede yore 
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dime novvels behind it and not get caught 
only Persy Willis, he’s the new minnister’s 
son, he will tell teecher evverything you do. 
He is no good, Dwite, a sissy boy not like you 
and all the fellers hate him. We are going to 
do something to him if we can think of what 
to do, but we can’t think of annything bad 
enuff. I wisht you wood, you always cood, 
and if you do plese rite it to me rite away as 
we cant wate. I and Loo Strong thot we.had 
fixed him but we dident, he got out of it, it 
was this way, Dwite. 

You kno you rote and ast me if Mike Boyle 
the fowndry man had give me that fiting 
rooster he was going to for you and me; wel 
he hadent, so I ast him for it, and he sed, gee 
I thot that when young Lewis had to move 
you had to move too, how did thay leave you 
stay ? And I said how about that fiting rooster 
Mister Boyle, so he sed you go and ast my 
old woman whitch was his wife, and I did, and 
she sed, shure if you can ketch one, so I got in 
thare hen yard and I cot one, gee, Dwite, but 
he almoast cot me, but I got him, he was the 
biggest rooster you evver saw, all white. I 
took him hoam and put him in my barn, and 
I toald Loo Strong I wood lend him yore haff 
for his if he wood get some corn out of his 
farthers barn, so he did. 

Wel I forgot to tel my farther I had him, 
and that nite he croawed all nite, the rooster 
not my farther, and the next moarning whitch 
was Satterday my farther said gosh but did 
anny boddy here that rooster last nite? I was 
kep awaik all the time, and my mother sed 
yes wasent it terrible, I nevver herd sutch 
croawing, and my farther sed, I wonder who 
in the nayborhood owns him, it is a new one. 
Samuel, who has bin getting new chickens 
laitely ? and I was just going to say me, but 
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Uncle Walter sed I gess it is Mister Brooks, 
he got a crate of new ones the other day. Gee, 
Dwite, wasent that lucky? I wood of had to 
tel if it wasent for Uncle Walter. So then my 
farther sed, Oho, old man Brooks, hay? wel, 
that is fine, becaws the old repprobait has bin 
complaning about us and evveryboddy else 
for the last yere; this is our chanst, I wil send 
a message to the selektmen and say his new 
rooster is rooining our helth and maiking nite 
hiddeous, I wil pante it on good and thick, so 
he did. 

After brekfust Uncle Walter sed Sam, what 
do you kno about this rooster bizness? so I 
took him out in the barn and shoawed him 
my rooster, and he sed, gosh, what are you 
going to do with him? and I sed if he wood 
fite I wood maik a fiter out of him, and just 
then the rooster saw Uncle Walter and he 
let out a yip and floo at Uncle Walter and 
stuck him in the rist with his spers, and 
Uncle Walter sed, gee, I bet he wil fite, he is 
a reglar John L. Sullivan, so that is what 
I naimed him. 

Then Uncle Walter sed that rooster had 
ought to get the conseat knocked out of him, 
doant you happen to kno anny roosters that 
isent bissy this moarning? and Loo Strong 
sed I do, so he went and got one, and we put 
it in the barn with John L., and the other 
rooster floo at John L., and the next minnit 
he was ded as a dore nale, the new one not 
John L., he wasent even intrusted. So Loo 
sed I wil get annuther one, and he did, two 
moar, and then John L. kilt them too, and 
Uncle Walter sed, why he isent even warmed 
up yet, get annuther rooster, but Loo sed 
thay isent anny more, and Uncle Walter sed, 
Wel, Loo, it is too bad killing all yore roosters 
this way, and Loo sed, Oh thats all rite, thay 
wasent mine, I went over Brooksey’s fense 
and got them out of his coop, thay are his 
noo ones, and Uncle Walter sed Gee. 

Then he sed you boys wil be getting into 
trubble if old Brooks finds out about this, I 
wood advise you to get rid of John L.,so we 
started back to Mike Boyle’s with him in a 
gunny sack, and we was going throo the field 
back of Bowker’s and Willie Bowker sed what 
hav you got fellers ? so we toald him, and hesed 
I bet my farther’s ducks cood lick sin out of 
him, so we put John L. in the Bowker’s duck 
pen, and he kilt five befoar we cood ketch 
him. Then Loo sed, say dident you say haff 
of him belonged to Dwite Lewis? and I sed 
yes but he isent hear now, and Loo sed, wel 
then doesent evverything that wood of be- 
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longed to the old minnister go to the noo one, 
I mene we had ought to give this rooster to 
Persy Willis the noo minnisters son, so I 
sed you are rite, we wil, and we went over 
to the minnister’s, you know Dwite, whare you 
uset to liv, and we through John L. into his 
coop. Then we went back to my barn and 
Uncle Walter sed when we toald him, I gess 
it wood be a good idee to fire Brooksey’s 
ded roosters over thare too, John L. kilt 
them and he shood be maid to blaim for it, 
so we did. 

Wel, my farther caim hoam by and by and 
he sed I gess we wil hav a call from our es- 
teamed naybor Mister Brooks pritty soon, be- 
caws the selektmen sent him my leter, hear 
he is, and it was Brooksey coming up our 
path. He was so mad he coodent speke, and 
my farther sed come in Mister Brooks and 
maik yoreself soshable, and Brooksey just 
jumped up and down and sed you trubble 
maiker, how dare you say my roosters are 
rooining yore helth, thay nevver croaw, how 
dare you? and just then John L. Sullivan 
over in the minnisters coop began to croaw 
and my farther sed thare is my evvidents now 
Mister Brooks, so thay went out on the piaz- 
zer and then you cood tell it caim from the 
minnisters and not Brooksey’s, so thay went 
over to the minnisters and thare was John L, 

Then my farther sed, wel Mister Brooks, I ~ 
wil be a gentelman and appologize, and 
Brooksey sed it wil taik moar than appolo- 
gies, and then he happened to see his ded 
roosters, and he let out a yel and sed, Oho I 
see it all, this noo minnisters son is just like the 
old one, he ment you Dwite. He is a chicken 
steeler, he sed, and then Mister Willis the noo 
minnister caim out and sed what is the matter, 
naybors ? and Brooksey sed you kno mitey wel 
what is rong, yore son has stoalen my noo 
roosters and thare is the evvidents. 

And the noo minnister sed thare must be 
some mistake, and Brooksey sed does that 
look like a mistake? and he held up two of 
his kilt roosters, and then Mister Willis had 
Persy come out, and I sed to Loo hear is 
whare he gets it, but Mister Willis oanly sed 
my son did you do this? and Persy sed why 
farther how cood you suspekt me? and his 
farther sed I doant my son, go in the howse, 
this langwidge is not for you to here, so Persy 
did and his farther nevver hit him oncet. Gee 
Dwite if it had of bin me and Brooksey had 
of sed I stoal his chickens I wood of got it 
good and not bin ast if I did it, thay wood of 
knowed without asting me at all. 
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But Brooksey sed all minnisters sons was 
alike, and he is shure Persy did it becaws he 
is one, and he is going to have him arrested 
gee woant that be fine if Fatty Dereborn the 
cop comes and taiks him to the lock up. I 
wood follow him all the way. 

So you see I cant send John L. to you for 
yore haff, becaws Mister Willis had him kilt; 
but I wil send you a rabit or something, may- 
be a snaik if it is not too lait for snaiks. 

Wel, rite soon and tel me how you like it 
thare, and if you can think of something to 
do to Persy Willis rite that too. It is hard to 
think of annything becaws he does not play 
with the fellers, if he did it wood be esey. 

Thare is no moar to rite, so I wil cloase, 
hoaping you are the saim. 

Yore aff. frend, 
Samuel Torrey jr. 
P. S. My Uncle Walter sez if I dont blab it 
all around noboddy wil evver kno annything 
about John L., so bern this leterand I wil bern 
all yores when you rite. oo Ts me. 


II 


Brookdale mass., November 11rd 

Dere Dwite: 
Wel hello Dwite, why doant you rite to me? 
I gess you are too bissy in yore noo plaice, so 
am I, not in a noo plaice but hear. The 
reeson I have bin so bissy is that I and Loo 
Strong bilt that dubble runner on wheels you 
and I was going to bild oanly you moved 
away. Youkno Dwite, we was going to maik 
it becaws thay wasent anny snoand we wanted 
to coast, wel it is the saim way this yere, no 
sno and I dont gess thare wil be anny, so Loo 
sed lets bild that dubble runner, and I 
sed, wel I hav oanly got one pare of wheles, 
and he sed, wel Willie 
Bowker’s mother she 
has got a noo baby 
carridge,and maybe 
if we wood ast her 
she wood lone us 
some wheles off it, 
and I sed, but Missis 
Bowker is away and 
he sed wel then we 
can borow the baby 
carridge and use the 
wheles and when we 
use them we can put 
them back and save 
Missis Bowker the 
trubble of lending 
them to us, so we did. 
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Wel, Dwite, we put Missis Bowker’s baby 
carridge wheles on frunt, the bord we used 
was my mother’s washing bord, it was not 
long enuff so we borowed a leef out of 
Loo’s mother’s dining room table and naled 
them togeather; and we put yores and my 
wheles on back. Then we lugged her up to 
Corey’s hill and all the kids wanted to taik a 
coast with us, but we sed no, oanly a few cood 
ride, Eddie Rooney and the noo baby thay 
have got, and Hub and Balty Rooney, you 
remember them Dwite, the poor childrun; 
and Willie and Charlie Bowker and Loo and 
me and the Cushman twins and some moar, 
quite a lot. 

So we got up to the top of Corey’s hill and 
we let them all get on bord, and then I sed 
Loo you be bumpsey and I wil stear, and Loo 
sed no, the frunt wheles are mine, I got them 
annyway, so I must stear the furst time, but 
I sed no, I thot of this dubble runner, so I 
must stear, look out the lulla. And Loo 
woodent, but he pulled me off the dubble 
runner and we started to fite, and just then it 
must of bin Eddie Rooney gave her a push 
and Loo sed, gee thare she goes, ketch her 
Sam. But we coodent. 

And people was coming out of thare howses 
and thay sed, mercy thay will all be kilt, my 
child, my child, and thay was going pritty 
fast becaws Corey’s hill is so stepe you kno 
Dwite, and all the kids was yelling stop her 
stop her, but you coodent, and down at the 
bottom of the hill was Fatty Dereborn, the 
cop, and oh yes, Frankie Dereborn his little 
boy was on bord, and Fatty waived his club 
and sed stop in the naim of the law and you 
come hear Frankie. And Frankie was so 
scared he fell off and that twisted her somehow, 
so she ran rite into 
old man Onslow’s fish 
market, only she 
dident go kwite all 
in, becaws thay was 
a fish stand with fish 
on it outside and she 
hit that, and thare 
was fish all over the 
plaice and childrun 
crying and old man 
Onslow saying who’s 
going to pay for this, 
and Fatty Dereborn 
sed I gess if you send 
the bill to Mr. Torrey 
he will pay it and taik 
it out of his son, 
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whare is he, the young raskal? But Loo 
and me wasent thare, we was hurrying for 
hoam cross lots as quick as we cood, and all 
of a sudden I thot of Missis Bowker’s baby 
carridge wheles, and I sed Gee Loo how 
about them ? 

But we dident go back after the wheles, 
and thay must of got lost, Eddie Rooney sed 
thay wasent any good after she hit and I gess 
thay wasent, evveryboddy got hert, Dwite, ex- 
cept the Rooneys not even thare noo baby 
got a skratch, but all the rest did but not bad. 
And that nite someboddy told my farther be- 
foar he had got hoam, it must of bin Fatty 
Dereborn, ind he was as mad as you evver 
saw him, h2 sed what wil you be doing next, 
bilding a baloon I suppose and taiking all the 
innosent childrun up in it and then letting 
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them be dashed to peaces on the erth, you 
young skowndrel, and Uncle Walter sed, Oh 
Sam, doant be harsh on the boy, remember the 
time you stood little Nellie Tompkins up 
agenst the fense and through table nives at 
her like you saw the man do in Van Amberg’s 
curcus, and nerely cut off one of her hole ears, 
and my farther toald Uncle Walter to shut up, 
he was handling this caise, and then he cent 
me out of the room. Gee I thot he wood of 
forgotten all about it, but when old man On- 
slow and Fatty Dereborn and Mr. Bowker 
and Loo’s farther and moast evveryboddy 
that had any childrun on the dubble runner 
come around to the howse and sed yore 
son has crippled my son for life and you 
must pay for the fish and how about my noo 
baby carridge, and that table leef was sollid 
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mahogany, wel Dwite my farther gave it 
to me good. 

And all my Christmus alowanse is got to 
help pay the damage but my farther sez it 
wil kepe him broak for a dogs age. I 
doant see how becaws there wasent mutch 
fish upset and I herd old man Onslow 
tel Fatty Dereborn he soked my farther 
with the bill he cent him, so I am going to 
tel my farther about it and he wil fele better. 

So I am feling pritty 
tuff, Dwite, do you 
kno some way I can 
maik a lot of money? 
I think I will play in 
a band, do you kno 
anny band that wants a 
boy to play annything ? 
Hennery Hood he’s 
the butcher you kno 
Dwite, he is going to 
teech me to play the 
slide tromboan if I 
can get one, he uset to 
play it in the villidge 
band when thay had it, 
so if you kno whare ] 
can get a slide trom- 
boan plese rite and 
tell me. 

Oh yes you was going 
to rite and tell me how 
us fellers cood get even 
with Persy Willis. Loo 
and me thot we did but 
we dident, it was this 
way Dwite. 

Persy brot a big red 
apple to school and it 
was in his lunch baskit 
in the coat room, and 
Loo ast cood he go out and when he did he 
come back and sed I have fixed Persy’s ap- 
ple the sissy, wate till resess when he eats it. 
So we did. And when it was resess we saw 
Persy taik his apple and go back in the school 
room insted of over on the girls side of the yard 
whare he always eats his lunch with the other 
girls, and we looked throo the windoe and 
thare was Persy givving his apple to Sqwint 
eye Johnson, and she smiled and bit rite into 
the apple and she let out a yel and grabbed 
‘her mouth and Loo sed gee now we have 
‘done it and I sed what ? 

‘And then Sqwint eye rung the bel and we 
went in and she was talking to old Mitchell, 
and she said it is impossible, it cood not of bin 
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Persy Willis who did it, and Sqwint eye sed 
he did, and I wil see him in the dressing room, 
I shal thrash him good, and Loo nudged me 
and sed he is going to get it. Then old Mit- 
chell sed why Persy is a moddel boy, and 
Sqwint eye sed he was but evil commooni- 
kashuns crupt good manners, whatever she 
ment, and Old Mitchell side and sed too 
bad, too bad, if it had of been that Torrey 
hoy now, and Sqwint eye sed impossible I 
nevver took my eye 
off him all day. Then 
she sed Persy Willis 
1 will see you in the 
dressing room, and 
Persy went in and 
Loo sed now lissen I 
bet he yells loud, the 
coward, but he dident 
and by and by thay 
caim out and she 
hadent licked him at 
all. 

And Sqwint eye sed, 
Persy has ecksplaned 
all, it is a horrid crooel 
trick and mite have 
prooved fatel, the 
class will stay after 
school, all except 
the girls and Persy. 
Gee, Dwite wasent 
that mene? I 
woodent of caired if 
Persy had got licked, 
but he dident. So 
we are madder than 
evver at him, and 
he knos it, when he 
just sees a feller 
he runs and hides, 
the sneke. Sono moar for this time, hoaping 
you are the saim. 

Yore aff. frend, 
Samuel Torrey, jr. 


P. S. It was tacks Loo put in Persy’s apple, 
and Sqwint eye bit on too of them. I am 
sorry for Sqwint eye, I wisht it had of bin 
Persy. 5. 1... ir. 


P. S. November 1a2rd. If you kno whare I 
can get a slide tromboan rite me without 
fale. I ast my farther for some money 
this moarning and he sed old men Onslows 
bill for the dubble runner wood take every 
sent he had. So rite soon hoaping you are 
the saim. aft. 
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E came up the gangway steps with 
the air of a yacht-owner boarding 
his yacht, but he stepped to the 
deck with the air of a horse-owner 

entering his stables; he was careful what he 
touched. “Dirty old tub, isn’t she?” he 
remarked to the air, or to me. I did not 
know which, but I answered, 

“Ves, but we’ll wash her off outside.” 

He was a clean-cut, clean-shaven young 
fellow of about twenty-two, over six feet tall, 
well built, well dressed, and good looking, 
and I liked him on sight, even though the 
skipper had described him that morning as 
an “owner’s man” who had secured the 
berth by appealing to the son of his father’s 
second cousin, who owned the ship. 

“Are you the first mate?” he asked, as 
his eyes at last fell upon me. “I’ve met the 
captain a couple of times.” 

“No, I’m second mate, and a little asham- 
ed of it, too,” I said. 

My shame had nothing to do with my 
rating, for a second mate is as much an 
officer as a first. But when you have sailed, 
from forecastle to cabin, in big four-mast, 
deep-water ships you are likely to regret the 
force of luck, or circumstance, that brings 
you into a little, old-fashioned ballahou 
with rotten timbers, spars, canvas, and gear, 
with a painted deck and log windlass, and 
into the society of a skipper and mate who 
are hardly above the intellectual level of the 
hands forward. 

Of such description were the ship Windsor, 
her captain, and her first officer. Both were 
big men, both had fought their way out of 
the forecastle with their fists, and I had 
signed with them because my money was 
gone and there was nothing else in port. 

“The skipper and mate will be down with 
the tug,” I said. ‘“You’re the steward, I 
suppose. Did you bring your dunnage?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered dreamily, “I’m the 


steward; that is, if I make good. You see, 
it’s a case of travel for health. I’m one of 
these fool college men who go in for athletics 
and neglect study. I only pulled through at 
the last by brain-racking study that gave 
me the willies when it was all over. [ 
graduated, but found myself a nervous 
wreck. The doctor ordered a sea voyage. 
Well, this is the only way. I’m broke; in 
fact, I worked my way through college.” 

“Was it worth while?” I asked. 

“Ves, and no,” he said. “No, if I can’t 
steady my nerves; yes, if I can. Nerves is 
all that is wrong with me—I’ve got a fine 
bodily health and strength, as you can see. 
I was the star pitcher for our nine, the center 
rush at football, and once I put the gloves 
on with Fitz. The boys say I held him.” 

I thought of our superior officers and 
grinned. Iamasmall man myself, and only 
a moderate fighter. ‘I fancy,” I said, “that 
you’re cut out for lively times in this hard 
world. Where’s your dunnage—in the 
boat?” 

I looked over the side at the small boat 
that had brought him. In it were two suit- 
cases, two hand-bags, and a Saratoga trunk 
of colossal size. I called a few hands from 
forward, and they soon had the baggage on 
deck. Then I showed the steward his room, 
which was hardly larger than the trunk. 

“You can’t get that trunk in there,” I 
told him. “Unpack it outside, and we can 
stow it in the ’tween deck.” 

He had it unpacked by the time the tug 
arrived with the captain and the mate. I 
have said the two were big men. They were 
big as measured in avoirdupois, but the 
captain carried it largely in fat, and the 
mate in bone and muscle. They weighed in 
the neighvorhood of two hundred and fifty, 
and as they looked disapprovingly at the 
steward’s big trunk I foresaw embarrass- 
ment for the steward. He came out at this 
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juncture, and went up to the skipper with a 
smile and an extended hand. 

“Good morning, Captain Mack,” he said 
genially. “I’ve met your second officer, and 
I presume this gentleman is your first. 
Please introduce me.” 

The skipper ignored the speech and the 
extended hand. “ Who does this belong to?”’ 
he asked surlily of me, indicating the trunk. 

“The steward, Captain,’ I answered. 
“Tt’s unpacked, and I am going to stow it 
down below. There’s room enough.” 

“Stow nawthin’,” he answered. “Chuck 
it overboard.” 

“Lay aft here, two hands,” I shouted to 
the forecastle, and two men appeared. 
“Overboard with that trunk,’ I said, and as 
they took hold of it the steward, flushed of 
face and with his lower lip twitching, said, 

“That is my property, Captain Mack; 
my trunk.” 

“Your property, you dog! Do you call 
that atrunk? I callit a house. Why didn’t 
you bring the barn, too! Chuck it over, 
men.” 

The trunk sailed over the side, and went 
bobbing astern on the current. Without 
another word Captain Mack entered the 
cabin, and as he did so the mate stepped up 
to the steward. ‘You want to make my 
acquaintance, do you?” he sneered. “Well, 
you'll be glad to lose it ’fore long, for I’m 
dead on to you and yer breed. I’ve been 
shipmates with pets ‘fore this, and if you 
run foul o’ me with any o’ your parson talk 
T’ll jam it back down your throat. Hear 
me? My name’s Blanchard, and I’m the 
son of old Bucko Blanchard out o’ Boston.” 

The steward’s face was twitching pain- 
fully. “Gl-l-l-ad t-t-t-o know your n-n-n- 
ame, Mr. B-B-B-Blanchard,” he stammered, 
his fingers closing and unclosing. ‘My 
n-n-name is Pratt, and I’m a s-s-s-son of a 
g-g-gun.” 

The big mate opened his eyes in amaze- 
ment at the insolence, then looked at me for 
light. I could give him none; I could only 
grin and turn my back to go forward, out of 
the way. I knew the steward must be dis- 
ciplined and shown his place, but I did not 
care to be a party toit. As I went forward 
I heard oaths, growls, and other sounds of 
conflict behind me, which lasted until I had 
reached the forerigging. Then I heard a 
loud voice asking triumphantly, “Well, 
have you had enough, or do you want some 
more?” It was not the voice of the mate, 
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nor was there any stammering in it. I 
turned suddenly and hurried aft, for the 
steward was leaning over the recumbent 
form of the mate with clenched fists and a 
determined look on his face. On Mr. Blan- 
chard’s, however, was so much blood as to 
hide its expression. He rose to his feet, and 
backed away from the other, wiping off the 
blood with his handkerchief, and saying 
nothing until he had backed to the com- 
panion door. Then he sang out to the cap- 
tain: “Scrapper aboard, sir. Better come 
up.” I again went forward, anxious to be 
out of it, but this time I kept watch out of 
the corner of my eye. 

Captain Mack appeared, took one look 
at his defeated first officer, then, with an 
oath, charged straight for the steward, lean- 
ing forward, and only keeping his feet by 
his momentum. He launched his whole two 
hundred and fifty pounds at the steward in 
the full confidence of bearing him down by 
mere weight of assault; but nothing like 
that happened. The steward stooped, to be 
sure, but rose again; and when he rose he had 
the captain’s extended right arm over his 
left shoulder and his own right arm hooked 
under the captain’s thigh. He rose with a 
mighty upheaval of his own powerful body, 
and the captain, his momentum hardly 
checked, turned a somersault and landed on 
his back ten feet behind the steward. Here 
he lay for a moment or two, the breath al- 
most knocked out of him. Then he pain- 
fully got to his feet, and joined the mate. 
I was “fooling” around the coiled hawser on 
the fore-hatch, and the captain spied me and 
ordered me aft. I obeyed, and when I 
arrived he had gone into the cabin and 
returned with a pistol. 

“Get a pair of irons out of your room, Mr. 
Thompson,” he said to me; then, covering 
the obstreperous Mr. Pratt with the gun, he 
said, 

“Now, you damned mutinous dock-rat, 
hold up yer hands.” 

I obeyed my orders, but the steward did 
not. The words were hardly out of the cap- 
tain’s mouth before his pistol was wrenched 
from his hand, and the steward’s grip was 
on his throat. I noted this much while en- 
tering the companion, but when I came out 
the tide had turned. Mr. Blanchard had 
gripped the steward’s throat from behind, 
and the two together bore him to the deck. 
He could master one, but not two, and, be- 
cause of this limitation, I was compelled, 
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much against my will, to snap the irons on 
his wrists. ‘‘ Now then,” said the captain, 


as he picked up his pistol and leveled it at 
the steward, “into yer room wi’ you— 


quick, or I’ll fill ye full o’ holes. Goin’ to 
run things here, are ye? Not much—not 
while Bill Mack is captain.” 

The steward, his face and lips working 
convulsively in his effort to speak, was 
pushed and hustled into the cabin, and the 
door was locked. Then the captain returned 
to the scene of the fracas. 

“We'll give him bread and water for a 
while,” he said, still panting. ‘Mr. Blan- 
chard, you wash your face, and you, Mr. 
Thompson, pass the towline to the tug, and 
man the windlass.” 

_ So, with our mutineer locked up and in 
irons, we went to sea. 

It was a scratch dinner we had in the 
cabin that first day out, a dinner that the 
Chinese cook could produce from his limited 
experience with the forecastle menu, and it 
went sorely against the stomach of our fat 
and healthy skipper, while Mr. Blanchard 
averred that he could not, and would not, 
try to eat it. I had the deck while they sat 
at table, and heard their protests through 
the open companion; but when I took my 
place I, not so long out of the forecastle, 
found no trouble in disposing of my share. 


The captain interviewed the cook that after- 
noon, and later the whole crew forward, 
without finding a man who could do more 
than boil salt beef and potatoes. He came 
aft with a rueful face and said to the mate: 

“No use. We'll have to let him out. Ill 
talk to him.” 

He went below and soon came up, purple 
in the face, and holding both hands tightly 
pressed against his stomach. “He kicked 
me through the door!” he gasped. -“‘ Kicked 
me in the stomach and sent me across the 
cabin. Oh, Lord, what’ll I do? I’m pretty 
mean, but I can’t shoot a man in irons. 
You try him, Mr. Blanchard.” 

Mr. Blanchard tried, and came back with 
more blood on his face. The unconquered 
steward, though manacied, had planted 
both fists on his already much-marred coun- 
tenance. 

“We'll have to shoot him or starve him 
first, Cap’n,” he said. “He’s crazy.” 

“Let me try, Captain,” I said. “He feels 
friendly toward me, I think.” 

I took the precaution of announcing my- 
self before unlocking the door, and on enter- 
ing found the steward seated on a suit-case, 
with his eyes glaring and his features work- 
ing painfully. The nervousness that had 
left him when he thrashed the mate had 
come back with his own defeat, and the 
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mate was certainly justified in pronouncing 
him crazy. I reasoned with him as much as 
I could between his stammering exclama- 
tions and interrogations; he wanted to know 
the meaning of it all, what manner of men 
these were to throw overboard his trunk, to 
insult him gratuitously, to threaten him 
with a gun, and to assault him two to one 
when they had learned he could master them 
singly. Icould reduce him to coherency and 
reason, and stop the painful stammering, 
only by unprofessionally assuring him that he 
had won; that he was the best man on board; 
that, provided he did not follow up his ad- 
vantage with firearms or compel his supe- 
riors to use them, there would be no further 
trouble; that all he needed to do was to 
work, cook satisfactory meals for the cabin, 
and measure out stores to the cook. Here I 
found that his idea of a deep-water steward’s 













With an oath Captain Mack charged straight for the steward 


The Steward 


duties was that he must take care of the 
cabin, place deck-chairs around for the 
officers, and mix drinks when they called 
for them. Properly disillusioned and in- 
structed, however, he expressed willingness 
to do anything required of a steward, pro- 
vided they would keep their hands off him 
and permit him to breathe fresh air, which 
he so sorely needed. Finding that he had 
cooked in a restaurant through two vaca- 
tions and waited on table during a third, I 
took my report to the captain and mate, 
satisfied that we had an efficient man if 
properly treated. But, for the further as- 
surance of peace, I insisted strongly that 
the steward was a gentleman who was un- 
used to being called names or assaulted, and 
impressed upon their minds the wisdom of 
recognizing this. 

The captain and Mr. Blanchard _ half- 
heartedly assented to the embargo on their 
tongues and fists, and I released the steward, 
instructed him in his immediate duties, and 
in a fewdays found my faith 
in him justified. He served 
us good meals, was affable 
and obliging, and gradually 
outgrew his nervousness and 
consequent stammering. As 
for the captain and mate, 
they played their part too 
well; far from insulting 
or assaulting him, they 
studiously ignored his 
presence on board, 
which seemed to me a 
strong index of an 
armed peace. 

The sailors, however, 
became his friends. 
Though heseldom came 
into contact with them, 
when he did it was to 
pass into the forecastle 
a plate of manavelins— 
s an unconsumed pud- 

/ ding or some such 
dainty from the ‘cabin 
table—instead of 
throwing it overboard, 
as most deep-water 
stewards do from sheer 
laziness. As for me, 
my friendship for Pratt 
and my success in man- 
aging him brought me 
as much of my supe- 




















riors’ disfavor as they 

accorded to him. 
Aside from matters of 
work, they never ad- 
dressed me. 

An armed peace it 
was, but it lasted until 
we had reached our 
destination and 
moored our little craft 
to an out-of-the-way 
dock, where we were 
to discharge part of 
our cargo. This was 
a hundred tons or so 
of potatoes, which, for 
reasons best known to 
the consignees, were 
stowed in bulk in a 
huge bin constructed in the 
*tween deck amidship. We 
had no sooner begun to 
load this cargo into barrels 
brought down by the 
agent than the steward re- 
quested his discharge. It 
was refused, and in the 
ensuing argument he was 
assaulted again by the two 
and carried to his room, 
unfit for present useful- 
ness; he had broken the 
bones of his left hand by 
impacting his fist on the square, bony visage 
of the mate, both his eyes were blackened, 
and his nose was reduced toa pulp. I could 
do nothing for him, except suggest that, as 
an American citizen, he had a right to see 
the consul, and I carried his request to the 
captain. I also presented my own request 
for my discharge, which was refused, of 
course; yet something in my manner of 
presenting it, or perhaps the mere fact of 
my doing so, induced Captain Mack to con- 
sider the legal right of the steward. 

As the steward did not care to go ashore in 
his present condition, the consul good- 
naturedly consented to visit him, which he 
did next day; and the captain being ashore 
and the mate forward, I took him to Pratt. 
He was a mild-mannered, gentlemanly old 
fellow, a student of men and maritime law, 
and in two minutes’ time had decided 
against the steward. 

“Youstruck the first blow, you say,” he con- 
cluded, “and you must know that in any dis- 
pute such an action annuls your grievance.” 
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“But he called me 
a dog,” declared the 
steward. 

“This was the cap- 
tain, I understand,” 
said the consul with a 
smile, “and you im- 
mediately struck 
him.” 

“T knocked his 
block off, and then I 
had the mate onto me. 
If I hadn’t hurt my 
fist I believe I could 
have done them both 
up—brown.” 

“Be glad that you 
did not. It might 
have meant the cala- 

boose for you. Asit is, the 
captain does not want to 
press any charge against 
you, nor does he want to 
discharge you. He says 
you are an efficient stew- 
ard.” 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned 
Pratt. “This comes of 
trying to please.” 

“Make the best of it, 


“He kicked me through the door,” gasped and get well. If you want 
the captain. “Oh, Lord, what'll I do?” any reading matter while 


you're idle, I can help a 
little. My daughter is librarian of a local 
branch close by, and she can supply you.” 

“That’s kind of you. Ask her for some- 
thing deep and somnolent—something like 
Emerson’s ‘Compensation’ or Schopen- 
hauer’s fulminations.” 

“T suggest the former,” said the consul, ris- 
ing to go. “Schopenhauer will demoralize 
you. Well, good-by. Appeal to me when you 
are legally in theright,and I will protect you.” 

He departed, and on the next day at noon 
a young lady came aboard with a parcel of 
books for Mr. Pratt. As she needed his 
signature to her receipt for the books I 
escorted her to his room. We had all fin- 
ished dinner, and the skipper and mate had 
left the cabin for the deck, so the young lady 
was not embarrassed by any third parties; 
for, having ushered her in, I discreetly re- 
tired to my room for a smoke before turn- 
ing to. But I could hear tolerably well, and 
her first words were, 

“Oh, you poor man; what have they been 
doing to you?” 
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“Doing me up,” responded Pratt. “Their 
fists are harder than my face, and their faces 
harder than my fists. You see the result. 
Won’t you sit down?” 

“I’m so sorry. It’s too bad. Can’t you 
leave this horrid vessel?” 

“Only feet first, it seems. I am officially 
pronounced a valuable and efficient man, 
so they won’t let me go.” 

The talk continued in this strain for about 
ten minutes, when the girl left, promising to 
bring more books when he wanted them. I 
helped her over the side, and watched her 
trip lightly up the dock to the street. Ex- 
cepting the one girl at home—the one girl 
that every seafaring man knows—she was 
the most attractive young woman I had 
ever seen, neither blonde nor brunette, but 
a happy combination of both types. Tall, 
healthy, pretty, and about nineteen. I 
thought of Pratt, in his present condition 
the ugliest man I had ever seen. His eyes, 
blackened above his pulpy red nose, gave 
him a lurid and darkling glare, while his 
soiled and collarless shirt—for, one-handed, 
he could not attend to his personal appear- 
ance—did not add to his attractions. Out 
of curiosity I visited him before two bells. 

“Say, Thompson, isn’t she fine?”’ he said 
enthusiastically. 

“Of course,” I grunted, “but what are 
you going to do about it?”’ 

“What am I going to do? Well, I’ll tell 
you. Come here, close.” 

I bent down, and he whispered into my 
ear, ‘‘ Beat it.” 

“Well,” I said, as I straightened up, “you 
mustn’t make me a party to it. I’d be glad 
to get my own discharge, but while I’m 
aboard I can’t assist deserters.” 

“Assist nothing. You ’tend to your po- 
tatoes, and don’t see any more than you 
have to. Better get out of here, now, so you 
won’t get into trouble.” 

I looked at the books she had left before 
going. One was Shakespeare, two or three 
others were books on philosophy, another 
was a Bible, and another, the last I glanced 
at, was called ‘Hypnotism—its Identity 
with Mesmerism.’ I knew nothing of this 
subject and was not interested, so I de- 
camped. But as I chanced to look in on him 
in the following two or three days I noticed 
him intently reading this book. 

The skipper had engaged a steward to do 
Pratt’s work while he was out of commission, 
promising to charge the expense against 
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Pratt’s pay, and perhaps it was this that 
prompted Pratt to nurse his sore fist and 
sore eyes into condition by assiduous care 
and hourly treatment. Perhaps it was the 
girl; perhaps something else. At any rate, 
in another week he reported for duty, clean 
cut and well groomed again, and in a short, 
polite speech to the captain and mate he 
apologized for his recalcitrant behavior, de- 
clared that he had realized the futility of it 
all, and promised to serve them faithfully, 
even to shining their shoes and shaving 
them, provided the hatchet could be buried. 
They responded with grunts of semi-ap- 
proval, but reminded him that he surely 
would get the worst of it if he cut up any 
more didoes. 

So the understudy was paid off, and Pratt 
resumed his work; but I thought at the 
time that the handle of the hatchet was still 
above ground and that Pratt had his eye 
upon it; yet he surpassed himself in pro- 
fessional skill and affability, cooking such 
meals as we never had eaten before aboard 
ship, and actually winning kindly comments 
from the two autocrats whom he served. 

About this time—it was at the close of a 
long, dirty day in the potatoes below decks— 
my relations with the captain and Mr. Blan- 
chard crystallized into a wordy quarrel, at 
the end of which I was discharged—which 
was what I wanted, and the easier of at- 
tainment in my case than in that of the 
steward, for no skipper cares to go to sea 
with a discontented watch officer. But it 
was Saturday, and the captain refused to 
pay me until Monday, so I was forced to 
remain on board over Sunday; for I was as 
poor as the steward. 

There was no work done next day except 
to wash down the deck and take off the 
hatch to air the hold, and the men washed 
clothes, overhauled their dunnage, and 
strolled ashore; but as none had any money 
they did not go far. Sightseers from the 
town flocked to the dock, inspecting our 
dingy old ship, but none came on board, 
and, soon tiring of the monotony of Sunday 
in port with no money, I went to my room 
to shave, change clothes, and pack my chest. 
While in my room I heard Pratt’s soft ac- 
cents, speaking to the skipper. 

“Oh, yes, Captain,” he said soothingly, 
“T can shave you. I earned quite a little 
money at that, working my way through 
college. All I want is light. Let me place 
your armchair under this skylight.” Then 








* Johnnie,” said the steward to the captain, “ Jimmie is making faces at you. Beat him at it™ 


I heard the skipper’s growling consent, the 
sound of a heavy chair being moved, and a 
little later the flap, flap, flap of a razor being 
stropped. I stropped my own razor and 
shaved away at myself, wondering what had 
come over the steward. 

“T can’t get at you, Captain,” he said. 
“You must lean back. I'll tell you—fix 
your eyes on the compass overhead. Keep 
looking at it and then you won’t sag down 
and interfere with me. You are rather 
stout, you know, and must stretch your 
neck.” The compass overhead was a tell- 
tale—one hung upside down, so that the 
ship’s course could be ascertained without 
going on deck. The barbering went on, and 
when I had finished and was mopping my 
face with a towel, I casually peeped out and 
looked into the after cabin. The captain lay 
stretched out in his armchair, his head back 
and his chin uplifted; the steward was stand- 
ing over him, his eyes wide open with ex- 
citement, and he was sweeping his arms over 
the recumbent form with a downward mo- 
tion—from head to feet—and saying softly, 
“Sleep, sleep, sleep.”” Then as I drew back 
out of sight I heard him say sternly, 


“Get up, go to your berth, and lie down 
until I come for you.” 

The skipper’s heavy footsteps sounded as 
he made his way into the after cabin, and 
then I heard the steward calling to Mr. 
Blanchard, who was lounging on the poop. 

“All ready, sir,” he said sweetly. “I’ve 
shaved the captain, and made a good job. 
T can do better by you, however, for I’ve 
got my hand in again.” 

Mr. Blanchard descended and took the 
chair. The steward kept up a running fire 
of small talk while he stropped the razor 
and lathered the mate’s face, and when he 
began he made the same request that he had 
made of the skipper—that he lean back and 
look at the telltale. When the mate was 
shaved the steward again went through the 
stroking, pawing motions, ending with the in- 
junction to “Sleep, sleep, sleep” and the com- 
mand to go to his berth and remain until he 
called him. The mate’s room was opposite 
my own, and as he passed me I noticed that, 
though his eyes were wide open as he looked 
at me, he gave no sign of recognition—not 
the lift of an eyebrow, nor the change of a 
facial muscle indicated that he saw me. 
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I soon went on deck, but before stepping 
ashore I resolved to question the steward as 
to what he was up to. I had to wait a 
quarter of an hour before he appeared, his 
face bright with excitement and anticipation. 

“T’ve got my pay,” he said in a low voice 
as he joined me. “He had enough in his 
desk to pay us both off last night. I got 
mine, and signed his account. Thirty-three 
days’ pay, and ten dollars for the trunk.” 

“How did you do it?” I asked. 

“Moral suasion—plus something else,” he 
answered. “I appealed to his subliminal 
self, and it responded nobly.” 

This was incomprehensible to me at the 
time, and I asked no further. 

“Come ashore with me,” he said. “I 
want to find some way to get my duds ashore. 
I'll have to pack them in barrels, I suppose, 
as I can’t hope to buy a trunk to-day.” 

“There are three empty barrels in the 
potato-pile,” I said, “and the men’ll help 
you, I guess. I can’t move in the matter.” 

We went ashore and wandered around, 
looking for a truck, express-wagon, or cab, 
but found nothing. The town was closed 
up tight over Sunday, and, after a very poor 
dinner at a cheap restaurant, we came back. 
The steward immediately called on his 
friends in the forecastle, and a couple of 
them passed up the three barrels from the 
tween deck, and into hisroom. Then, when 
he had filled them with the contents of the 
Saratoga trunk, they passed them out and 
down to the potato-pile, where, at his direc- 
tion, they covered the top of each barrel 
with potatoes. 

“There,” he said to me. “They’ll go 
ashore on the first truck to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I and my grips will go, too. Now 
I’m going to have some fun, and you can 
look on if you like.” 

He entered the cabin, and secured two 
chairs, which he placed on the main deck 
facing each other; then he reentered the 
cabin, and came out with the captain and 
the mate. 

“Now, then,” he said to them, “you are 
two little boys who don’t like each other. 
Understand, you are two little boys, and 
you hate each other very much. Sit down 
there, both of you.” 

They sat down, and the steward went on. 
“Your name is Johnnie,” he said to the cap- 
tain, and to the mate he said: “ Your name 
is Jimmie. Johnnie is making faces at you. 
See if you can’t beat him.” 
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The mate’s face took on a fierce expres- 
sion. He looked steadily at “Johnnie,” 
puckered his nose, and stuck out his tongue. 

“Johnnie,” said the steward, “Jimmie is 
making faces at you. Beat him at it.” 

The fat, whiskered face of the captain be- 
came fiercer than that of the mate. He 
lifted his shaven upper lip, stuck out his 
tongue, and grimaced at the other. It was 
ludicrous but pathetic, and I turned away, 
wondering what uncanny power the steward 
had acquired. Perhaps he saw disapproval 
in my face, for he commanded them to stop. 
Yet there was that in his own face that 
forbade me to interfere by word or gesture. 
His eyes were flashing, and all the suppressed 
resentment at the treatment he had suffered 
shone out of them; and his lips were set in 
hard, firm lines. He was not yet through 
with the officers; he ordered them to stand 
up, and they obeyed. Then he wheeled 
their chairs around, side by side and fac- 
ing aft. 

“These are your horses,” he said briskly. 
“You,” to the captain, “are the best jockey 
in America, and there is your horse. You,” 
he said to Mr. Blanchard, “are the best 
jockey in Europe. Mount your horses and 
ride a race. See which is the best.” 

The men had come out of the forecastle to 
view the unusual proceedings and quite a 
crowd had collected on the dock, and with 
this audience the two gravely straddled the 
chairs, facing forward, and gripping the 
rims of the backs. 

“One, two, three,” shouted the steward. 
Ge:*” 

Away they went, lifting the chairs with 
each jump, forward on the port side, around 
the house and aft on the starboard. On 
their way forward the men watched open 
eyed, and the crowd on the dock followed, 
equally nonplused; but as they came panting 
aft tostarboard, each man’s face set in a fixed 
determination to win, the utter absurdity of 
the spectacle drew a shout of laughter and 
injunctions from the dock to “Go it, Fatty,” 
“Beat him, Slim,” while the men forward 
contented themselves with irreverent laugh- 
ter. The captain’s short, fat legs barely 
touched the deck, and the mate’s long ones 
were doubled up so that his knees bumped 
his elbows. I could not conceal a grin as 
they came aft, the captain in the lead, and it 
may have inspired the steward. At any 
rate, he stopped the race, ordered them to 
their feet, and pronounced the captain the 











champion heavyweight of the Pacific slope, 
and the mate the champion of the Atlantic. 

“Vou are in a twenty-four-foot ring,” he 
said. “Fight it out with bare knuckles and 
settle the supremacy. I am the referee.” 

The “ring” was the space between the 
capstan and the mizzen-hatch. Possibly 
they saw imaginary ropes, seconds, and 
water-bottles, for they took their places in 
opposite corners, and put up their fists. The 
men flocked aft, and the crowd on the dock 
had now increased so that some stepped onto 
the rail and into the rigging. 

“Time,” called the steward. “One round 
settles it. Fight it out.” 

They began hitting, lunging, and plung- 
ing at each other. The steward danced 
around them, encouraging each in turn, and 
joyously commending him when he landed 
a good blow. They made no attempt to 
guard, following strictly the steward’s com- 
mand to “Slug him,” “Hit him,” “Chase 
him,” “Knock him down,” 
and in a few moments their 
faces were bleeding, their 
eyes closing, and oF 
their noses resem- ye 
bling the steward’s 
of a few days back. 
Still they fought on, 
falling occasionally 
and panting contin- 
ually, striking each 
other blows in the 
face and shoul- 
ders that 
would have 
broken the 
bones of softer 
men. They 
fought when 
they could not 
see through 
their black- 
ened and 
thickened eye- 
lids, but not a 
blow missed. 
They fought, 
prone upon the 
deck, neither 
able to rise 
from fatigue, 
but striking 
viciously with 
their fists. And 
they fought 
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Captain Mack sat down on the dock, and remained there, the 
enthusiasm taken out of him 






when, utterly exhausted, their passes resem- 
bling the feeble pawings of a drowning kitten, 
their fists stopped halfway. I had little re- 
gard for them as men, but brute suffering 
always appealed to me, and’ I now stepped 
forward; but the steward anticipated me. 
With his face as red as the faces of the cham- 
pions he said softly: 

“This fight isa draw. You are not cham- 
pions any longer; you are captain and 
first mate of this ship when you are awake, 
but you are not yet awake. Get up, go to 
your rooms, wash yourselves, and go to 
bed. Sleep until eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” | 

To my amazement they painfully scram- 
bled to their feet and staggered into the 
cabin. Then I noticed the cause of the 
steward’s embarrassment. On the dock, 
looking at us with grave faces, were the con- 
sul and his daughter. I stepped forward out 
of the way, but the steward held his nerve. 
I heard him invite 
them on board, 
and caught frag- 


on a, ments of his expla- 


nations—that the 
captain and mate 
were settling their 
disagreements with 
a bare-knuckle 
fight, but had 
« stopped at his 
request, when 
he had noticed 
them on the 
dock. Substi- 
tuting the 
word com- 
mand for re- 
quest, this was 
nearly true. 
Having bor- 
rowed a little 
money from 
the steward, I 
went ashore, 
where I wan- 
dered about 
until late in 
the evening; 
then, on my 
way to the 
£ ship, I was 
S joined by the 
steward. 
“Spent the 
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evening at the consul’s house,’’ he explained. 
“Say, that’s the finest girl I ever met in 
my life.” 

“That’s not it,” I answered. “ What ailed 
the skipper and mate?” 

“T hypnotized them while shaving them,” 
he said. “The book tells all about it. 
Never look long and steadily at a bright 
object over your head, and never, on your 
life, go to sleep in a barber’s chair. For it 
isn’t sleep, it’s hypnosis, and a barber’s mo- 
tions with the razor are as effective as mes- 
meric passes. A chattering barber may, by 
his suggestions to you, alter the whole trend 
of your character.” 

“That’s all Greek to me.” 

“But not to me. And I’ve got to hustle 
to-morrow morning. My last suggestion 
was that they were skipper and mate of the 
ship, and they’ll waken normal. The skipper 
won’t know that he paid me off, and may ob- 
ject to my interest in those potato-barrels.” 

I overslept next morning, but when I 
wakened I hurried on deck; for I heard loud 
and angry voices. Captain Mack was just 
climbing over the rail to the dock, where a 
dray containing three barrels of potatoes, 
two suit-cases, two grips, a dark driver, and 
our enterprising steward was just getting 
under way. The steward was crowding a bill 
into the willing hand of the driver, who 
promptly lashed up his horses. Mr. Blan- 
chard was coming aft on the run, his face, 
like the captain’s, disfigured almost beyond 
recognition. 

“Hey, you!” yelled the captain, as he 
floundered to the dock. “Where you goin’? 
Come back here. Police! Police! Stop 
that deserter, some one.”’ He paddled along 
after the dray and gave promise of catching 
it, for work-horses are bad runners, but the 
steward, standing in a clear space abaft the 
barrels, picked up a big potato. 

Once, in New York, I attended a baseball 
game, and wondered at the time why the 
pitcher went into such terrible contortions 
in pitching the ball. I am wondering yet, 
for I do not know why. But, whatever the 
reason, the steward, a pitcher of standing, so 
he had assured me, went through the same 
performance before throwing that spud. 
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Holding it up to his chin with both hands, 
and facing forward with his back to the 
puffing, wheezing target, he suddenly ele- 
vated his right knee, ducked his head, 
whirled around in this doubled-up attitude, 
and stiffening up sent the missile with an 
overhead swing and the speed of a cannon- 
ball straight for the captain. I hardly saw 
it in the air—it seemed a faint streak of 
brown; but it impacted on the chin of Cap- 
tain Mack with a force that lifted the big 
man partly off his feet. He sat down on the 
dock, and remained there, the enthusiasm 
taken out of him. 

Mr. Blanchard was now over the rail and 
on the way, and he also received a potato, 
delivered with the same preliminary and 
agonizing contortions, and the same light- 
ning speed. It hit him on his square fore- 
head, and, though he kept his feet, he wab- 
bled indefinitely for a few moments, and 
then came back with the captain, while 
the dray-horse slowed down to a walk. 

I received my pay that morning, and saw 
no more of Captain Mack or Mr. Blanchard. 
Nor did I see the steward until a week or so 
after the Windsor had sailed—with a new 
second mate and a new steward. Then, 
having secured a good berth as first mate, I 
went to the consul’s office to sign articles. 
There was a very handsome and charming 
young lady seated behind the railing beyond 
which seamen must not go, who smiled 
pleasantly at me, and whom I knew as the 
consul’s daughter; and there was a very 
brisk, businesslike, and good-looking con- 
sul’s deputy behind the desk, who signed 
me on the articles, and whom I had some 
difficulty in knowing as Mr. Pratt. We 
talked cordially, and congratulated each 
other on our new prospects in life, but 
while we talked, the young lady took her 
departure. 

“You'll be up to dinner to-night, Charlie, 
I suppose,” she said at the door. 

“Of course, Nellie. Ill be up ahead of 
time.” 

“Charlie, Nellie,” I mused when I reached 
the street. “Charlie and Nellie. They’re do- 
ing well. I’ve been shipmate with him over a 
month, and I never learned his first name.” 
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“I have been retained in 
office by the solicitation 
of those who believed, 
with me, that my work 
was beneficial to my 
country, but in case of 
there 
would be no trouble, no 


revolution. —Diaz. 


my retirement 


c%e lexsonal Recollections of 
Porfirio Diaz 


CLresideml Of MexIeo 


THE THIRD SIEGE OF PUEBLA 


On January 10, 1867, I entered Oaxaca, 
and began active preparations for the 


Puebla campaign. I had promised the 
National Guard troops that I would dis- 
band them after the occupation of Oaxaca, 
so when I decided to march on Puebla I 
found myself in the position of a commander 
without an army. I was therefore obliged 
to organize new troops as hastily as possible, 


and for this purpose I assigned the territory 
between Oaxaca and Mexico to my different 
generals and officers, with orders to recruit 
and equip regiments as rapidly as they could. 
I left Oaxaca for Acatlan on January 28, 
1867, with three hundred cavalry, intending 
to gather the troops being recruited on my 
march to Puebla. I encamped at Acatlan, 
considering it a vantage-point from which to 
watch the enemy’s movementsat close range. 

While in Acatlan, there arrived at general 
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headquarters an individual named Carlos 
Bournof. According to the credentials which 
he brought, he came from Maximilian to 
exact from me a promise not to interfere with 
the archduke’s march from Mexico to Vera- 
cruz. Maximilian bound himself to make the 
journey escorted by European soldiers only, 
and declared that his object was to embark 
on the war-frigate Navarre, which lay at 
anchor in Veracruz harbor. I detained 
Mr. Bournof until the next day, and had 
bodies of men marching and countermarch- 
ing before his windows all night. My 
object in doing this was to make him 
believe that Acatlan was heavily garrisoned, 
whereas in reality I had only two hundred 
men under my command. I dismissed Mr. 
Bournof the following morning, with a neg- 
ative answer, and told him that I could not 
participate in any arrangements with the 
enemy, that my only relations with Maxi- 
milian were to conquer him or be con- 
quered by him, and that it would be my duty 
to make him a prisoner and have him tried 
by the nation. 

As soon as the army was reorganized I 
started on my march to Puebla, reaching 
that city March 9, 1867. Without resist- 
ance on the part of the enemy, I occupied 
the San Juan Hill, where I established my 
headquarters, taking possession of the San 
Fernando Convent the next day. I then 
extended my lines, occupying the suburbs 
of the city on the south and north, but not 
attempting to close the city on the east and 
west, because the Loreto and Guadalupe 
hills were occupied by the enemy and were 
\very well protected. Although I could not 
cut off communication between the hills and 
the city, I did cut the city off from outside 
communications. 

I continued my operations, intending to 
reduce the territory occupied by the enemy, 
and advanced my forces from the western 
side toward the San Augustin Plaza. My 
troops held three sides, the west, north, and 
south, the enemy the east, and from there 
our lines extended to the Merced Convent, 
occupying the western approach in those 
streets, the enemy the eastern. On the 
south we occupied the square near the 
custom house and all the adjacent streets 
leading to the hills by way of the La Luz 
Bridge. 

During one of the last days of the siege the 
enemy set fire to a store in the block occu- 
pied by Gen. Francis Carreon. The store 
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contained much timber, and burned fiercely. 
On learning of the fire, I hastened to lend 
what aid I could in extinguishing it. I 
commenced in the room adjoining the store. 
Flames were just beginning to creep through 
the partitions, and I at once ordered some 
boilers filled with water, brought and placed 
on a table in the middle of the room, and 
also detailed a number of soldiers to keep 
these boilers filled. I was standing on the 
table endeavoring to extinguish the flames, 
when the floor of the room above gave 
way, the burning beams falling on top of 
me. Hearing a cry of warning, I jumped 
from the table toward the door, knocking 
against Sefior Baz, and pushing him out of 
danger. Before I could get out of the way, 
a portion of the roof hit me, and I was 
buried in the smoldering beams from the 
waist down. The window- and door- 
frames fell shortly afterward, and the 
enemy, perceiving my plight, turned their 
fire on me, even putting their rifles through 
the window-gratings. 

Meanwhile my position was precarious, 
and Luis Teran, in order to extricate me, 
pulled me so vigorously that I thought he 
would dislocate my arms. Teran was nat- 
urally nervous, and when difficult situations 
presented themselves he wasapt to get worse. 
My assistant finally brought a crowbar, 
and, prying away the beams which held me 
down, Teran, who had never let go, finally 
pulled me out, leaving my high boots in the 
pile. I suffered some burns, but found my 
legs in good condition. I went to the Car- 
reto Baths near by and sent for some clean 
clothes, as mine were practically all burned. 
The enemy circulated the report that I had 
been killed in the fire, and in order to pre- 
vent a panic, as soon as I was dressed I 
went to show myself to the soldiers in the 
city and afterward to San Juan Hill, where 
the reserves were encamped. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SECOND OF APRIL 


General Marquez left Querétaro with 
twelve hundred cavalry, March 22, 1867, 
for Mexico City. He came as the direct 
representative of the imperial forces, en- 
trusted by Maximilian with full power to 
obtain financial assistance and material of 
war, and then to return to Querétaro and 
raise the siege. Upon his arrival in Mexico 
on March 27th, he received word from Nor- 
riega, commander of the forces of Puebla, 
that he could not hold out much longer. 
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Marquez at once organized a force of four 
thousand and proceeded toward Puebla. 
At Apam he received word that I had 
taken Puebla, but that the Loreto and 
Guadalupe hills were still held by the French. 

I had established one telegraph line 
along the river Frio, as far as 
Tlalpam and another to Api- 
zaco. Lalso had a locomotive 
at Apizaco, which enabled me 
to keep close observation on 
the movements of the enemy. 
When I was informed by 
telegraph on March 31st that 
Marquez was continuing his 
march along the Plains of 
Apam, plainly indicating 
that his objective point 
was Puebla, I decided to 
attack the plaza and 
commenced to move the 
sick and wounded and all 
the baggage toward 
Techuacan. My object 
was to place them in 
safety, in case my assault 
should prove unsuccess- 
ful. I didn’t deem it 
wise to inform anyone of 
my purpose, and for this 
reason my movements 
were greatly hampered 
by friend and foe. 

When the time came 
that I could no longer 
conceal my purpose, I 
ordered General Alatorre 
to call a meeting of all 
the officers whom I had 
selected to lead the 
various columns of 
the assault, and with 
the plan of the city 
spread before us, 
General Alatorre 
and myself gave our 
instructions verbally, 
pointing out to each 
the points which he 
should attack and the 
points through which he 
should make his exit. After 
the different columns had 
taken their respective posi- 
tions, I ordered a large piece 
of canvas stretched by 
means of a heavy wire from 
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An unconventional portrait of Diaz the 
citizen.—Diaz the President at a civil 
function.—Cavalry returning from the 
dedication at Chapultepec of a monu- 
ment to those killed there Sept. 8, 1847 
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either tower of the church of San Juan. 
This canvas hung to the ground and had 
been saturated with turpentine. This was 
to be ignited on an order from me, and was 
to be a signal to the various commanders. 

As soon as night fell I forbade any 
firing, except in case the enemy 
should make an attempt at a 
sally. The enemy soon noted 
this silence, and the fact that 

Marquez was only thirty-five 

miles in our rear caused the 

enemy to believe we would re- 
tire that night, if we were not 
already doing so. 
Everything being ar- 
ranged, I stationed 
myself near the Old Ala- 
meda, from which posi- 
tion I could watch all 
operations. I confess I 
was very undecided as to 
the course I should follow 
in view of Marquez’s ap- 
proach. To go out and 
attack him would mean 
demoralization of my 
forces and compel me to 
leave my rear unpro- 
tected, which would be 
fatal to my movements. 
To retire to Oaxaca was 
equivalent to the com- 
plete destruction of my 
army and the loss of my 
materials of war, which 
had been gotten at so 
great acost. There was 
no alternative remain- 
ing to me but to put 
up a good fight. If 

I were successful it 

would open the gates 

of the capital and 

put an end to the 

war. I finally de- 
cided to hold my 
ground, against the ad- 
vice of all my generals, 
and in the end my judg- 
ment proved to be correct, 
and my efforts were crowned 
with success. 

At two forty-five in the 
morning, April 2d, I opened 
fire on the trenches of the 
Carmen Convent, andat the 
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signal agreed upon the canvas stretched be- 
tween the twotowersof the San Juan Church 
was set on fire, and the decisive struggle 
began. If I were to give a detailed account 
of the battle it would bea very lengthy one. 
I only wish to state that I consider this one 
of the most important victories of the war of 
the Intervention. 


THE CAPTURE OF MAXIMILIAN 


General Escobeda took Querétaro and 
captured Maximilian on May 15, 1867. 
I communicated this fact by telegraph, 
ordering the news to be spread broadcast. 
Marquez tried to discredit our victory, and 
gave out that Maximilian had defeated us 
and was even then on his way to the City. 
But the truth was soon known, and when 
the masses realized that Querétaro had 
fallen and Maximilian and his army were 
prisoners, the disorder among the already 
demoralized populace increased to an alarm- 
ing extent. 

On the 20th of June, General Tavera, in 
command of the French troops holding the 
capital, sent me a message by the American 
consul general, asking for guaranties and 
offering to surrender the plaza. I met this 
gentleman at the gates of Chapultepec, but 
I not only refused to listen to his proposi- 
tions, but forbade him to alight from his 
carriage. I said: 

“T am about to attack the capital, and I 
give you five minutes in which to return 
there. If you are delayed longer than that 
I will open fire on you.” 

I did wait, however, until his carriage 
disappeared beyond the statue of Charles 
V before giving the signal to open fire. 
As soon as the firing started, those in the 
plaza could not see the moving columns, 
whereas my men could understand my 
orders, as my signal-corps men were sta- 
tioned beyond the circle of smoke and dust. 
Our artillery was answered by the French 
from the plaza, and as both armies used 
bombs, we still were under the impression, 
on account of our bombs exploding in their 
trenches, that they were answering our fire 
some time after they had ceased. 

Just then a watchman reported that white 
flags were flying from the towers of the 
cathedral. I ordered the bombardment to 
cease, and then we saw that similar flags 
had been hoisted on all the trenches of the 
plaza. 

As soon as the firing ceased, I began 











preparations to start for the City, my coach 
showing a white flag. I had not gone far 
when I met four generals who had been 
commissioned by General Tavera to place 
the plaza “unconditionally” at my dis- 
posal. I appointed General Alatorre to 
treat with them, and gave him instructions 
not to accept any but an unconditional 
surrender. The commission signed on my 
terms, and it was ratified the same day by 
myself and General Tavera as chief of the 
besieged plaza. I notified him that he was 
to remain in command until the following 
day, when I would take formal possession 
of the City. 

I sent orders that the French troops were 
to remain in their respective positions until 
I could appoint some authorized persons to 
guard the City. I finally despatched three 
battalions of Oaxaca Huntsmen, who de- 
served special distinction. They estab- 
lished small pickets, covering the City at 
points which I had marked out for them on 
the map, so stationed that there would not 
be a single house not under their super- 
vision. 

I thus accomplished the occupation of 
the City on June 21, 1867, without any blood- 
shed. I remained in command of the plaza 
from that day until the 15th of July, on 
which day President Juarez made his en- 
trance into the City. 

Among the clauses which I inserted in the 
capitulation papers was one which I ordered 
strictly enforced, stating that no person 
should leave or enter the City without a 
written permit from headquarters. I pa- 
roled the officers and prominent prisoners, 
on condition that they should report at 
certain prisons upon twenty-four hours’ 
notice. Very few responded to the first 
notice, and I determined to make examples 
of the most prominent, in order to intimi- 
date the rest. Gen. Santiago Viadurri was 
the first. He had been minister of finance, 
head of Maximilian’s cabinet, and elected 
as regent in case of Maximilian’s death. 
He had been mainly responsible for the 
prolongation of the war. I ordered him 
shot without any more ceremony than a 
judicial identification. His execution had 
a most beneficial effect. , 

President Juarez was expected to arrive 
in the City during the first days of July. 
I had gone as far as the town of Tlalmpautta 
—which was as far away from the City as I 
dared go—to meet him. After lunch the 





President 


President called his secretaries together, 
and shortly afterward summoned me to his 
presence. He told me that the troops form- 
ing his bodyguard had not been paid for 
some time, and asked me if I had funds to 
cover the most urgent necessities. I replied 
that I had and would give him what was re- 
quired, and enough over to pay the salaries 
to the end of the present half-month. The 
President appeared relieved at my reply, and 
then told me that the members of his cabinet 
had not received any salaries for quite a long 
time, and asked me if I could spare some cash 
for this purpose. I told him I had money 
enough to cover these salaries and would 
give him what he required. He ordered me 
to give ten thousand pesos for that purpose, 
and sent his aide-de-camp back to the City 
with me to receive the money. 

In the course of a conversation I had 
with the President shortly after his arrival 
in the City, I asked him to square up ac- 
counts with me. I told him that I did not 
want all my money at once, a draft for 
five thousand pesos would be sufficient for 
my immediate needs. I proposed that he 
should allow me to collect the balance 
directly from the custom house at Veracruz, 
as I thought this would be a form of pay- 
ment agreeable to the government, and also 
to me, as I intended to devote myself to 
a commercial career. The President made 
some plain statements as to the obsta- 
cles to be overcome in taking up another 
walk in life, and the difficulty I would 
have in trying to collect my money. He 
said there had been no record kept of the 
amounts paid me during the whole course of 
the war, as pay-days had been irregular, and 
paymasters sometimes questionable in the 
disbursement of the funds entrusted to their 
care. I understood from the arguments used 
by the President that it was doubtful if I 
would ever beable to get all the money which 
was really owing me. I told him I was will- 
ing to take it for granted that I had received 
one-third of my share, and that I thought I 
should be remunerated for the two-thirds 
remaining. I made this proposition, al- 
though I was sure I had not even re- 
ceived one-fourth of what was due me. 
The President accepted my proposal, and 
{ afterward understood that this formed 
a basis for the payment of the officials who 
had accompanied the President to El Paso. 

When we had arrived at an amicable 
understanding on this point, President 
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Juarez told me, in order that I should see in 
what esteem he held me, that he had ar- 
ranged that the twenty thousand pesos still 
due me should be turned over to me in one 
payment. I replied that I had no idea such 
a sum was in the treasury at my disposal, 
and that if he wished to withdraw any of it 
he was at liberty to do so. 

I never did draw that money out of the 
treasury. Sefior Jose de Teresa, in pursu- 
ance of an order direct from the President, 
drew out the sum and held it subject to my 
order. I finally gave Sefior Benitez power 
of attorney to use it in protecting some 
notes which I had in the City, and for which 
I had made myself personally responsible 
prior to President Juarez’s occupation of the 
capital, in order to have funds on hand 
for paying off the troops. When I found 
that I had only three thousand pesos left, 
I asked Senor Teresa to send this sum to me, 
but unfortunately the money was lost in a 
robbery which occurred in his house. And 
although Sefior Teresa could have been held 
responsible for the amount, he asked me to 
settle on a fifty-per-cent. basis, which I did, 
and this fifteen hundred pesos was all I 
ever received of the twenty thousand pesos 
due for my services during the war of the 
Intervention. 


[The autobiography of President Diaz, 
as a collected literary work, terminates 
abruptly with the last sentence above 
printed. Owing to the stress of his busy 
later life this personal record has never been 
completed, and the probability is that it 


never will be. The Cosmopo.itan has been 
enabled, however, to obtain access to Presi- 
dent Diaz’s own expressions of opinion in 
regard to the most significant events of the 
elapsed period, and these are here set forth.] 
President Juarez tried to prevail upon 
me either to accept the portfolio of secretary 
of war or to assume command of one of the 
divisions of the army. I declined both 
offers, since the Republic seemed to be en- 
tirely restored from the rule of its enemies. 
I retired to my farm of La Noria, in my 
native state of Oaxaca, and there I remained 
until the triangular contest for the office of 
chief magistrate of the Republic called me 
out. This was terminated by the sudden 
death of President Juarez in 1872 and the 
elevation of Lerdo de Tejada to the execu- 
tive chair. I entered Congress in 1874. 
Shortly after this I was approached by 
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a mutual friend of the President and myself. 
He told me that the President had empow- 
ered him to offer me the post of minister 
plenipotentiary at Berlin. This I declined, 
as the electoral campaign was at hand and 
my name was being urged for the presi- 
dency by the supporters of the Plan of 
Tuxtepec. The complications which fol- 
lowed this memorable campaign never were 
untangled until November 16, 1876, when 
the troops under the command of Gen. Man- 
uel Gonzalez and myself put to rout those of 
Gen. Ignacio Alatorre, in the memorable 
battle of Tecoac. 

At this change in his fortunes President 
Tejada left the Republic, going to live in 
New York City; and soon after my arrival 
in the city of Mexico, Gen. Juan N. Mendex 
was placed temporarily in control of the 
executive power. Elections were ordered 
in December, and on April 1, 1877, Congress 
met and declared my election to the presi- 
dency, it being held that this election rati- 
fied the preceding one, and therefore that 
my term of office would expire on November 
30, 1880. 

I am very far from pretending that I can 
be considered the only factor in the ad- 
vancement made by the nation during the 
small portion of its history which occurred 
during my first administration. It is a 
very common error to attribute to one man 
alone the events of importance which take 
place in his country during his lifetime. 
Those events are always the necessary re- 
sults of many circumstances, some of which 
are logically and slowly combined, while 
others occur suddenly and by chance. The 
desire for peace, tranquillity, and progress 
which the nation felt; the exchange of 
former functionaries whose activity had 
been exhausted through lack of faith for 
others who were vigorous and active; the 
powerful aid imparted by the federal Con- 
gress; the measures initiated by the states; 
and, finally, the efficacious ccoperation of 
the members of the cabinet, were the prin- 
cipal elements which brought about the 
improvements that these four years intro- 
duced in all branches of the public service. 

At that time our constitution contained 
a clause forbidding the reelection of Presi- 
dents. At the beginning of 1880, therefore, 
the agitation for my successor was intense. 
General Gonzalez received a large majority 
of the votes cast, and, Congress having de- 
clared him my duly elected successor, I 









turned the office over to him on December 
1, 1880. At that time I frankly told the 
newly elected President the supreme object 
for which I had been striving. My aim had 
been to attain peace through the strict ob- 
servance of the constitution: and as peace 
cannot be lasting without prosperity or the 
hope of obtaining it, all my efforts had 
tended toward its promotion, especially by 
giving due impetus to interior, as well as 
foreign, commerce. I also assured my suc- 
cessor that he could command my services, 
if he thought that his administration might 
benefit thereby. President Gonzalez im- 
mediately met this offer in the spirit in 
which it was made and appointed me sec- 
retary of the Department of Public Pro- 
motion. 

After I resigned this post I became gov- 
ernor of my native state of Oaxaca, and 
threw myself heart and soul into the work 
of developing its rich resources and refilling 
its depleted treasury. It was then that the 
celebrated Isthmus of Tehuantepec railroad 
was commenced. 

During the winter of 1884-5 the In- 
ternational Exposition was held at New 
Orleans, Louisiana. President Gonzalez ap- 
pointed me commissioner-general of the 
Mexican department, and this was the last 
public office which I held under his admin- 
istration. On December 1, 1884,I1 once 
more became the occupant of the executive 
chair, having been elected to my second 
term as President. 

In a very short time it became apparent 
that the actions of the republic of Guate- 
mala seriously threatened our relations with 
that country, owing to the efforts of its 
President, Rufino Barrios, to force under his 
control the administration of the Central 
American republics, in the face of the oppo- 
sition of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Salva- 
dor. I sent an army corps of 18,000 men 
to the Guatemalan frontier, and did not 
withdraw it until all danger of international 
conflict had disappeared. 

The death of General Barrios on the battle- 
field of Chalchuapa and the repeal of the 
measures of that ill-advised President, as 
adopted by the provisional government of 
Guatemala, put an end to the war and to 
the difficulties that thereby ensued to us. 
The heroic bravery of the patriots who de- 
fended their autonomy, and the immediate 
signing of the peace treaty, brought about 
a satisfactory solution of that conflict, to 
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The last moments of Maximilian, 
emperor of Mexico, who was shot 


which solution the whole 
civilized world could not 
forbear to give its approval; 


and what occurred served 
to again demonstrate the 
principle that respect for 
the sovereignty of nations, 
however small and weak 
they may be, must lie at the 
basis of international law. 

At the beginning of my administration I 
had found the finances of the Republic in 
an untoward condition. The treasury was 
depleted, and the collection of revenue so 
ineffective that the funds were insufficient 
to meet even the current expenses. At 
home the salaries of public employees were 
greatly in arrears, and abroad there were 
heavy debts outstanding. The financial 
situation being desperate, on June 22, 1885, 
I inaugurated stringent measures for the 
funding of the public debt and the collection 
of the public revenue. Thereafter I took 
measures for the proportionate diminu- 
tion of expenses wherever they could be 
shown unnecessary, and for the increase of 
the national funds, even salaries of public 
employees being taxed. I guaranteed, how- 
ever, that these salaries should be promptly 
paid when due. 

In September, 1888, after the nation had 
conferred on me the honor of electing me its 


Chapel erected on the spot where 
Maximilian was executed 


at Querétaro, June 19, 1867, by 
order of the Mexican authorities 


chief magistrate for another 
term, I reviewed the past 
four years, covering the 
period of my incumbency. 
The work of reorganizing 
the public finances pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily, and, 
although the financial situa- 
tion was not entirely pros- 
perous, it gave indications 
of marked improvement, the public showing 
at that moment an extraordinary develop- 
ment of the elements which constitute na- 
tional wealth. The treasury had been able 
to meet all payments decreed in the appro- 
priation bills, thanks to the increase in the 
federal revenues. This was due to the en- 
hancement in the value of private property, 
the development of commerce, and the 
greater exportation of Mexican products, as 
well as to the favorable condition of the 
Republic’s credit, which never had been so 
high. Public improvements, such as rail- 
road and telegraph lines, as well as all the 
elements of public wealth existing at that 
date, had had a most satisfactory growth; 
and public credit, which, owing to inveter- 
ate errors as well as unfortunate circum- 
stances, had been rendered entirely nuga- 
tory, had become favorable to Mexico 
both at home and abroad, and had served 
to attract foreign capital and industry, 
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which formerly seemed to avoid our coun- 
try. 
"F our years later I was enabled to report 
to Congress that the advancement had not 
encountered, nor was it to be feared that it 
would encounter, any considerable setback, 
and the potent influence of peace, by now 
fortunately consolidated, was proving of 
great service to the Republic in its progres- 
sive advancement. It was in 1896, at the 
end of my succeeding administration, that I 
was happy to bear the news to my country- 
men that at last the receipts of public rev- 
enues had exceeded the public expenses, the 
former amounting to the round sum of fifty 
million dollars and leaving a balance of 
$4,500,000 in the treasury, a most satisfac- 
tory result, for which I wish to give due 
credit to Mr. José Ives Limantour, secretary 
of finances. In all branches of the public 
service the Republic could show a most sat- 
isfactory condition. 

In 1904 I made my usual executive report 
to the representatives of the people, detail- 
ingat length the prosperous condition of the 
Republic in all its branches. In conclusion 
I was enabled to make this statement: 
“Although the information which I have 
given does not offer any novelty, it does 
show clearly the situation of our country, 
with reference to those branches whose 
administration is under charge of the Execu- 
tive. It wholly justifies the opinion, which 
now is entertained in the whole civilized 
world, that this Republic has fully entered 
on the highroad to secure progress. Peace 
and legal order, attended by good judg- 
ment, are the well-known causes which 
have brought about such a favorable condi- 
tion in Mexican history. The permanency 
of these benefits, and their growing develop- 
ment, must hereafter be dependent on the 
same causes, since all obstacles which for- 
merly ran counter to public prosperity have 
been removed.” 

After my long term of public service, in 
which I have had the good fortune to gather 
around me good men and encourage their 
energies, valor, and public-mindedness, in 
war as well as in peace, I can now say that 
they and the Mexican people are the true 
factors in our present state of progress. Of 
course I have been retained in office by the 
solicitation of those who believed, with me, 
that my work was beneficial to my country, 
but in case of my retirement there would 
be no revolution, no trouble. If I should 
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relinquish office the Republic would con- 
tinue unswervingly in the path of peace, 
development, and maintenance of law and 
order which it has followed for many years. 
Mexico has learned that work and energy 
mean national happiness and advancement, 
while dissension, fighting, and the ambitions 
of individuals advanced at the cost of 
public welfare mean national disaster. She 
has learned thoroughly the benefits to the 
nation of continued peace and work. There 
is no desire to disturb healthy, sane condi- 
tions. I believe and know that this view is 
firmly implanted in the minds of the citi- 
zens. The safe, solid principles of this gov- 
ernment are thoroughly established, and 
there is no basis for fearing that the Mexican 
people will ever forsake enlightened and 
trustworthy administrative methods. 

At my age, and upon the conclusion of 
this present presidential term, it is indeed 
gratifying to find my countrymen approving 
my conduct of affairs, since they are per- 
fectly entitled to judge me. With their 
favorable opinion I had expected quietly to 
withdraw from public affairs; but since it 
has been shown that the country once more 
requires my services I will give them, de- 
voting, if need be, the remainder of my ener- 
gies to the Fatherland.* 

The program of my government will be 
the same; but it will allow for all develop- 
ment in the evolution of social and political 
progress, so that the free exercise of the 
rights of citizenship and the respect of the 
law by governors and those governed may 
maintain that equilibrium and harmony 
which makes a people great and a nation 
powerful. The foundation will be the 
maintenance of peace. I will always be 
ready to safeguard public interests. For- 
tunately we now live in peace as a natural 
state of affairs. The Mexican people are 
convinced on this point. All of us desire it, 
and it is supported by the schools, of which 
there is an ever-increasing number, by the 
railways, factories, banks, and industries, as 
well as by the general well-being of the 
people. 

The most striking example of this well- 
being may be noted in the brilliant and 
harmonious observance of the centennial 
of Mexico’s national independence, cele- 
brated throughout the Republic during Sep- 
tember of the present year. 


* The ponent administration terminates November 30, 
I9IO, resident Diaz has recently been elected for 
another term. 





Mrs. Porfirio Diaz 





“Carmelita” 


The Wife of the President of Mexico 
By Belle M. Sherman 


ERY little is known outside of Mexico 
of the wife of President Diaz. This 
is due, not to a lack of personality or 
merit, but simply to the fact that, 

as Porfirio Diaz overshadows everybody in 
Mexico, his wife has dwelt in the reflected 
glory of his greatness to the world at large. 
And yet the “power behind the throne,” to 
those who know, is the woman called by every 
Mexican “Carmelita.” 

Carmelita means “ Little Carmen” and is 
a term of affection and endearment. The 


President’s wife is as much beloved ‘by the 





people as her husband is glorified. To gain 
the influence of Madame Diaz is to interest the 
President and practically obtain your request. 

In the early years of his public service 
Porfirio Diaz married a most estimable lady, 
the daughter of Dr. Ortega Reyes, who died 
during his first administration. She was the 
mother of several children, of whom only two 
survive. It was five years after this that 
General Diaz, returning to Mexico City 
after having served as governor of Oaxaca, 
reestablished social relations with Manuel 
Romero Rubio, formerly his open opponent, 
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who had served in the cabinet of President 
Lerdo de Tejada, the bitterest political 
enemy of General Diaz. The motive be- 
hind this surprising move soon became ap- 
parent. It existed in the comely person of 
Sefiorita Carmen, the eldest of Mr. Rubio’s 
three daughters. 

The hero of forty-five battles was not to 
lose in this campaign. His betrothal to the 
popular Sefiorita Carmen—a favorite in 
the exclusive social set of the capital—was 
speedily announced, and on November 7, 
1882, the marriage took place, there_being, 
as is the custom in Mexico, first a civil and 
then a church ceremony. 

Mrs. Diaz chose for her wedding journey 
a trip through the United States. Wash- 
ington and New York were among the 
places visited, and many entertainments of 
a semi-official nature were arranged in honor 
of the young wife of the hero and ex-Presi- 
dent of the Mexican Republic. 

It is typical of Mrs. Diaz that upon re- 
turning to Mexico she elected to live quietly 
in an unpretentious house on Humboldt 
Street, despite her husband’s prominence in 
public life. When, two years later, General 
Diaz again became President of Mexico, 
Mrs. Diaz carried to the executive mansion 
the same unostentatious plan of living which 
had characterized her private household, and 
this scheme has prevailed ever since. 

President Diaz had several children by 
his first wife, but only two sons survive. 
Mrs. Diaz, who has no children of her 
own, is as devoted to these stepchildren as 
though she was their own mother. . 

The President and his wife lead a very 
quiet life, there being, in the general ac- 
ceptance of the word, no social diplomatic 
life in Mexico. Madame Diaz holds no pub- 
lic receptions similar to those held by the wife 
of the President of the United States. There 
are perhaps half a dozen functions during the 
year—cabinet dinners, receptions to foreign 
diplomats, the Spanish ball and the inaugural 
ball, which is held at each inauguration of 
Porfirio Diaz. 

The President and Madame Diaz are 
familiar figures on the streets of the capital, 
in their dark-blue limousine, which is Gen- 
eral Diaz’s favorite conveyance when driving 
with his wife. On Sunday afternoons it is 
their custom to make a round of family calls, 
and the President in his top hat and frock 
coat and Madame Diaz in her chic tailor- 
made can be seen driving to and from Cha- 
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pultepec on the Pasco, during the summer 
months, or along the narrow streets of the 
older and aristocratic part of Mexico City. 
On these social jaunts the President is abso- 
lutely unattended, save for the chauffeur and 
footman. Other days, when on official busi- 
ness, he is usually attended by his son, Porfirio 
Diaz, Jr., or Colonel Cuellar, his chief of staff. 
Madame Diaz is a devout, ardent Catholic. 
She is very charitable and an indefatigable 
worker along what would be called in this 
country “settlement” lines, but which could 
hardly be called by that name, as settlement 
work is absolutely unknown in Mexico. Her 
pet charity is an institution known as the 
“Casa Amiga de la Obrera” (The Working 
Women’s Home), which she established and 
which is doing a great work toward bettering 
the condition of the women of the lower classes. 
Under the reform laws all church property 
was confiscated, and religious orders were 
banished from Mexico. The nuns of the 
Sacred Heart, in whose convent in Los An- 
geles Carmelita received part of her educa- 
tion, enjoy many prerogatives due to the 
influence of the President’s wife. There are, 
besides, some three or four religious houses in 
Mexico City under the charge of teaching 
orders, who also owe their existence to her. 
No greater contrast to her distinguished 
husband than Carmelita could be found. He 
is an image of stone, she a patrician in every 
sense of the word. She is most highly 
accomplished, having been educated in the 
United States and Europe, and speaks several 
languages. Her charming personality cap- 
tivates all who come in contact with her. 
She exercises a wonderful influence over her 
famous husband. A man of the people, of 
humble origin, his youth and manhood spent 
among soldiers, rising as he did from the 
lowest rank, his manners and mode of life were 
naturally rough. Those who are acquainted 
with the domestic life of the President say that 
all he is to-day in suavity, polish, diplomacy, 
and etiquette he owes tothe woman whoreigns 
in his home. She has softened him, rounded 
his sharp corners, tamed this lion who for- 
merly brooked no questioning of his word. 
So has Mrs. Diaz set her indelible im- 
pression upon her country in the period of 
its greatest growth. Quiet by nature and 
of a retiring disposition, she has not assumed 
a strident part in the social arena of official 
life. Rather has she played, with quiet 
persistence, the rdle of helpmate to a man 
burdened with the destiny of a nation. 





“Every Dog Has His Day’”’ 


By E. W. Kemble 


* What ye eatin’ dog-biscuit fer? Want ter be a canine?” 


* Want ter be one! Gol-ding it, I am one.” 





* What you buttin’ in fer? Want ter git shook up. ye mut?” 


Continued on page 70, advertising section 





The Story-Tellers Club 


Favorite Yarns of famous ople 


: 


a) 


Epitor’s Notr.—The success of this department of best short stories 
by famous people has induced us to make it a permanent feature of the 


magazine. 


sonally narrated by well-known living men and women. 


We seek only genuinely funny stories as they have been per- 


If you know a 


person whose name is familiar to newspaper and magazine readers ask 


him for his best story and send it along to us. 


Every prominent man and 


woman has a favorite anecdote, and this is the best place for its retelling. 


“Too many of us,” says August Belmont, “are 
like the trustee who expected his great-uncle to leave 
him his fortune of five thousand dollars. The great- 
uncle died, and a few days later the trustee appeared 
in his old haunts, dressed 
in deep mourning, with 
a huge and perfect dia- 
mond in his black silk 
tie. 

“*Ah,’ said a friend, 
‘your great-uncle is 
dead. Sincere sympathy. 
Left you that legacy, I 
suppose? But where did 
you get that beautiful 
stone?’ 

“The trustee smiled 
grimly. ‘My great-uncle,’ 
he explained, ‘did not 
include me among the 
beneficiaries of his will. 
He left, in fact, all his 
money for a stone which should commemorate his 
memory. This is the stone.’” 


AUGUST BELMONT 


Kermit Roosevelt says he was once camping in 
eastern Utah, when a prospector came along one 
morning on a mule. He had his jaw tied up, and 
at first seemed inclined to pass on 
without a word. On second thought, 
however, he halted and _ grufily 
queried, 

“How fur to Salt Lake?” 

“Three hundred miles.” 

“Humph!” 

“Traveled far?” 

“About two hundred miles.” 

“Get your jaw hurt?” 

“No. It’s just an infernal tooth- 
ache, and I’m a-riding five hundred 
miles to get it pulled.” 

He was invited down, and one of the 
crowd got a piece of string round the 
tooth and jerked it out as slick as 
you please. After the overjoyed man 
had ceased dancing about, the young 
camper queried, 

“Why didn’t you try the string be- 
fore starting out on such a long ride?” 

“Best kind of reason, sir, I hadn’t nary a string.’ 


APTER A PHOTOGRAPH 


’ 


Sir Thomas Lipton tells a good story about a 
Scotchman who went to a horse-race for the first 
time in his life. Says Sir Thomas: “This Scotchman 
was a feeble-minded old man, and his companions 
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who took him to the race-meeting presently per- 
suaded him to take a sixpence in the third race on a 
ten-to-one shot. 
“By some amazing miracle this outsider won, 
When the _ bookmaker 
gave old Sandy a golden 
sovereign and his six- 
pence, the winner could 
not believe his eyes. 
“Tyo you mean to tell 
me,’ he said, ‘that I get 
all this for my saxpence?’ 
“*VYou do,’ said the 
bookmaker. 
“*Ma_ conscience !’ 
muttered Sandy. ‘Tell 
me, mon, hoo long has 
this thing been going 
on?’” 


“Oh, that’s a mere 
quibble,” said Walter 
Camp, Yale’s athletic 
adviser, during a discussion of football rules. “It 
reminds me of two boys of a friend of mine whom 
I visited last summer. 

“*Here,’ said their mother to the older of them 
one day, ‘here is a banana. Divide it with your 

little brother, and see that he gets the 
lion’s share.’ 

“The younger child a few minutes 
later set up a great bawling. ‘Mama,’ 
he shrieked, ‘John hasn’t given me any 
banana.’ 

“*What’s this?’ said the mother, 
hurrying in. 

“*Tt’s all right,’ explained the older 
boy. ‘Lions don’t eat bananas.’” 


Senator “Bob” Taylor, of Tennes- 
see, tells a story of how, when he was 
“Fiddling Bob,” governor of that state, 
an old negress came to him and said: 

“Massa Gov’na, we’s mighty po’ this 
winter, and Ah wish you would pardon 
mah old man. He is a fiddler same as 
you is, and he’s in the pen’tentry.” 

“What was he put in for?” asked 
the governor. 

“Stead of workin fo’ it that good-fo’-nothin’ 
nigger done stole some bacon.” 

“Tf he is good for nothing what do you want him 
back for?” 

“Well, yo’ see, we’s all out of bacon ag’in,” said 
the old negress innocently. 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON 
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Upton Sin clair, the well-known 
writer, told the other day about a school 
address that he once made. 

“Tt was a school of little boys,” said 
Mr. Sinclair. “‘‘ The Jungle’ was selling 
at the rate of ten thousand copies a 
day at the time, and, feeling flush, I 
opened my address by laying a five- 
dollar bill on the table before me. 

““T am going to talk to you boys 
about socialism,’ I said. ‘I hope to con- 
vert you all to socialism. When I finish 
my remarks the boy who gives me the 


best reason for turning socialist will get ig 


this five-dollar bill.’ i 
“Then I spoke for some twenty e 
minutes. The boys were all converted 
at the end. I began to question them. 
““Vou are a socialist, 
are you?’ I said to the 
boy nearest me. 
“““Ves, sir,’ he re- 
plied. 
“““And why are you 
a socialist?’ I asked. 
“He pointed to the 
crisp five-dollar bill. 
‘Because I need the 
money,’ he said.” 


“There was never a 
ship yet,” says George 
Gould, “that did not 
have one person aboard 
who boasted eternally 
of the number of times 
he had crossed the Atlantic. Now it is thirty-nine 
times, now it is ninety-six times. Every ship carries 
this one passenger who seems to have devoted his 
whole life to making a record for Atlantic crossings. 

“T once heard a Detroit girl poke a little fun at 
a passenger of this type. He said to her, 

“Do you know, this is my fifty-seventh crossing!’ 

“Ts it!’ she said indifferently. ‘It’s my ninety- 
eighth.’ 

““*Really?’ the man exclaimed. 

““*Oh, yes, indeed,’ she answered, yawning. ‘It’s 
an old story with me, crossing the Atlantic now. 
Why, actually, I always recognize more than half 
the waves we meet.’” 





GEORGE JAY GOULD 


Luther Burbank, the plant wizard of California, 
said of honey, apropos of a flower that bees love: 

“This flower grows 
abundantly near Santa 
Barbara, and there was 
once a young Californian 
who often visited a lead- 
ing Santa Barbara hotel 
because they have such 
excellent honey there— 
honey the bees make 
from this flower. 

“Well, the young 
man got married in due 
course and the wed- 
ding-trip itinerary must 
include Santa Barbara, 
so that the bride might 
taste this superb honey. 
But the first morning at 
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the Santa Barbara hotel there was no 
honey on the breakfast-table. The 
bridegroom frowned. He called the old 
familiar waiter over to him. 

**“Where’s my honey?’ he demanded. 

“The waiter hesitated, looked awk- 
wardly at the bride, then bent toward 
the young man’s ear, and in a stage 
whisper stammered, 

““*Er—Mamie don’t work here no 
more, sir.’ ”’ 


Gifford Pinchot, relative to the recent 
disturbance in the Interior Department, 
is delights to tell the story of the little 
Tee boy whose mother overheard him call 
his playmate a liar. 

“Robert, don’t you know it’s 
wicked to call your lit- 
tle playmate a liar?” 
she said. 

“Oh, but I didn’t 
mean it really, ma. 
You see, we’re just 
playing government, 
and I’m being investi- 
gated.” 


Ex-governor Penny- 
packer, of Pennsyl- 
vania, told this story 
recently, apropos of the 
graft scandals through 
which the state had 
just passed: 

“‘A minister before a 
hot election incidentally discussed the different can- 
didates and concluded rather passionately with, 

“**God will govern Pennsylvania!’ 

“The brief silence that followed was brought to 
an abrupt end by an indignant individual in the last 
row who defiantly exclaimed in a ringing voice 
audible to the entire gathering, 

“*T’ll wager twenty dollars he don’t carry Pitts- 
burg.’” 





GIFFORD PINCHOT 


United States Marshal Abernathy, of Oklahoma, 
in his gallery of reminiscences, gives prominence to 
two Irishmen who had been captured by vigilantes 
and were about to be hanged for horse-stealing. 
The vigilance committee took them to a bridge 
spanning a near-by river, as the place where their 
purpose could be accomplished _— the least effort. 

The rope was drawn 
taut about the neck of 
the first captive and he 
was dropped. But the 
noose slipped, and he 
swam away. 

As the second man 
was led forward and 
asked if he had any last 
request to make, he 
turned toward the 
leader of the lynchers 
and said: 

“For the love av 
hivven, tie that rope 
tight! I can’t swim, 
and I don’t want to 
drown.” 





CHARLES ABERNATHY 











“Hog Twenty-one” 


" RAISE from Sir Hubert is praise in- 
deed,” and in the following tribute 

* tothe CosMOPOLITAN, published in 

the Army and Navy Journal, there 

is that pleasant phase of bouquet propulsion 
which makes one’s attempt to doa big thing 
in a quiet way seem really worth while after 


all. This is the nosegay: 


In “Hog Twenty-one,” in the August CosMopoLi- 
TAN, Capt. H. G. Bishop, 3d Field Art., U.S.A., 
gives a most vivid, imaginative and interesting pic- 
ture of the warfare of the future, of a day when the 
essential motive power of the weapons of warfare 
shall be radium, when electricity shall have become 
more important than explosives as a weapon, when 
the missiles shall be thunderbolts and the chief 
armor insulation. Told as of the present and with 
the vividness and verisimilitude to detail of a battle 
described by an actual participant, the story has all 
the blood-stirring realism of an actual conflict. 
While comparison may be trite, it may be said that 
Captain Bishop shares in the ‘highest degree with 
Kipling and with H. G. Wells the ‘mechanical 
imagination,” the ability to prophesy with apparent 
reality the material developments of the future, and 
to foresee with an adherence to scientific possibility 
conditions that may well some day come to pass. 
Not since Kipling’s “Night Mail” has there ap- 
peared so realistic a picture of the mechanical prog- 
ress of the future as in this story of Captain 
Bishop’s. 


A Minister on the Cost of Living 


Bar Harsor, Me., August 23, 1910. 
To the Editor of the CosMopoLiTan: 

I cannot, and ought not, to refrain from express- 
ing my most emphatic approval of the article in your 
September issue by Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
relative to the present cost of living. 

I read monthly, and with care, Everybody’s, 
Hampilon’s, Munsey, CosMOPOLitaN, McClure’s, and 
Success, with a fair sprinkling of all the others. 
I am thirty-seven, of college and seminary training. 
I have a family of six children, besides my wife and 
help, nine in all, and now I have come to the point 
where I often say that the damnation of life is just 
to live. My salary is twelve hundred dollars and 
parsonage: from all, including all, say fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. My table costs me, here in this town, 
ten dollars per week; often less, because it must. 
On this the house is run, items, as soap, etc., pur- 
chased. In fact, eight dollars often has to do. 
Here is $500 at once. Light, heat, books, help, 
compulsory travel to conventions, etc., in all, mean 
$460 more: total $960. With the other $240 all 
My position 


other needs of life must be provided. 
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It sim- 
ply cannot be done without taking toll of blood and 
tears. 

With the utmost and constant watchfulness of 
every expenditure, life is getting to be an almost 


demands that all be neat and respectable. 


insupportable burden. I ought to be in average 
freedom. My father would be in luxury. I find 
myself a slave to the demand of barely being alive, 
and I cannot possibly avoid my being, and doing, 
as I am; it would be fatal to my influence as a 
pastor. 

I am living in a resort where every form of luxury 
is paraded before the people. More than two hun- 
dred of America’s richest millionaires are here each 
year. I enter their homes—when they admit me— 
in the interests of my church. Very often they 
won’t—no matter, I know something of their per- 
sonal attitude to life. Self seems utterly and always 
dominant. Their gifts are not gifts, merely bones 
thrown contemptuously to the dogs that are a little 
more insistent and persistent than the rest, while no 
expenditure is considered extravagant if it ministers 
even momentarily to their pleasure. 

It appears that the magazines alone are to educate 
the people to wake up. In this great work the 
CosMOPOLITAN is not by any means the least. 

You are busy, and I have already written too much. 
I do not own a typewriter, cannot afford one yet. 

Very truly, 
(Rev.) Cart N. GARLAND. 

CLarK Memoria. M. E. Cuurcu. 





Daughters of the Revolution 


When the CosmoporitTan stated that 
Mrs. Phoebe Palmeter was “the only genu- 
ine and indisputable Daughter of the Revo- 
lution” it neglected to add “according to 
the Pension Bureau.” The CosMoPoLITAN 
certainly had no intention of slighting the 
several hundred other good old ladies who 
trace their lineage directly to the heroes of 
the American Revolution and who are as 
real “daughters” as the claimant of Brook- 
field. 

To Mrs. Katherine Braddock Barrow, 
state regent of the Arkansas Daughters of 
the American Revolution, we are indebted 
for some exceedingly interesting facts. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Barrow, the D. A. R. has 
accomplished some big things as a body, and 
takes care of its own in a way that should 
shame the government. During the Span- 
ish-American War it sent a thousand trained 
nurses into the field. The high standard of 
efficiency achieved by these women resulted 
in a permanent “army nurse corps.” Thir- 
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teen of these nurses died in the line of duty 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the United States, 
and are buried in Arlington Cemetery, 
Washington, D. C. Some $300,000 was 
raised by the D. A. R. for the relief of the 
suffering soldiers of the Spanish-American 
conflict. In April, 1906, when the D. A. R. 
assembled in the Memorial Continental 
Hall of their order in Washington, for their 
Continental Congress, word came of the 
San Francisco earthquake, and a thousand 
dollars was immediately voted for the relief 
of the sufferers. Large sums of money are 
annually donated for the education of the 
poor white children of the Southern moun- 
tain districts. These are but a few of the 
good works of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, which, thanks to the zeal- 
ous and intelligent direction of American 
women, is keeping up the fine old traditions 
of America while living and acting in the 
practical present. 


Again the Vivisection Question 


Interest in the anti-vivisection movement 
is still very much alive, as evidenced by the 
many letters received from those who are 
opposed to the slow slaughter of the four- 
footed innocents. We had decided to let the 
case for and against vivisection rest where 
we left it a month or two ago, but the re- 
ceipt of the following interesting letter from 
the vice-president of the California Anti- 
Vivisection Society, of Los Angeles, has 
compelled us to touch again upon this 
always vital subject. 


Los ANGELES, Calif. 
To the Editor of the CosMoOPoLITAN: 

In the August CosMOPOLITAN appeared a letter in 
defense of vivisection written by Hobart P. Shat- 
tuck, of Whitwell Hospital, Tucson, Arizona, which 
I would like to answer through your “free-for-all” 
columns. The weakness of his statements and his 
position lies partly in the fact that, as the editor of 
the CosMOPOLITAN recognizes, he shows a lack of 
information on this subject, and it lies also in the 
fact that, in common with all those who defend 
vivisection, he fails to @6nform to the scientific 
attitude which we might reasonably expect of the 
scientific mind. He makes some assertions which 
it would be impossible to prove or disprove. He 
makes others with no attempt to prove them. Not 
only does he seem to lack the analytical faculty 
which weighs and sifts, but he seems quite unable to 
grasp the fact that proof is necessary to support 
assumption of facts. The intelligent, thinking por- 
tion of the public do not accept bald statements as 
scientific truths. 

As to the apparatus pictured in Ella Wheeler Wil- 








cox’s article, which Dr. Shattuck thinks is never 
used, and all other vivisection apparatus in anti- 
vivisection literature, it is taken from the catalogues 
of manufacturers. It may be safely admitted that 
no company of business men would manufacture and 
advertise articles for which there was no sale. As 
for Dr. Shattuck’s statement that no experiments 
upon animals are performed without anesthetics, I 
would advise him, if he cares to inform himself on 
that point, to talk with medical students, with 
physiologists, to read medical journals where he 
will find accounts of such experiments, also books 
written by vivisectors. His argument that most 
experimenters would prefer to work upon motion- 
less animals seems disingenuous in that it implies 
an ignorance of drugs that is almost incredible. 
Is it possible that Dr. Shattuck has never heard 
of the drug curare, which paralyzes the motor 
nerves while lessening not at all the action of the 
sensory nerves? The apparatus described and 
depicted in the catalogues before referred to is also 
used for the purpose of keeping the animal quiet, and 
both these means, from a “ practical” viewpoint, are 
preferable to an anesthetic. Dr. Shattuck is of the 
opinion that vivisectional experiments would no 
more harden a man’s nature than performing surgi- 
cal operations. It is not difficult to see the wide 
distinction between the character of the two. On 
the one hand the operation is performed under anes- 
thesia, for the supposed benefit of the subject oper- 
ated upon; on the other the subject is frequently 
compelled to submit to prolonged agony for no per- 
sonal benefit. It is the abuse of power over a help- 
less being which creates in the one so using his 
power the instinct of tyranny and brutality. The 
commonest knowledge of ethics confirms this state- 
ment. And Mrs. Belais’s article in the July Cos- 
MOPOLITAN proves conclusively that this brutal dis- 
regard for suffering—even for human’ suffering—is 
very much in evidence. 

We are forced to believe that this disregard 
among vivisectionists is not uncommon from the 
fact that their attitude is always one of defense even 
of exaggerated and unwarranted cruelty. The cases 
cited by Mrs. Belais should, it would seem, move 
to pity and indignation all who were not dead to 
these sentiments, but no such expression has come 
from the advocates of this practice. 

Dr. Shattuck states in conclusion: “Most physi- 
cians of to-day have seen a child dying of diphtheria 
suddenly brought back to life by a few injections of 
antitoxin, and have felt that the hand of God was in 
it. Only animal experimentation has rendered pos- 
sible the production of diphtheria antitoxin.” The 
belief that anything that works out in conformity 
with one’s ideas is directed by Providence is a com- 
mon one, but it is quite beyond belief that a divine 
spirit should have set in operation any plan by 
which it became necessary to torture one portion of 
his creation for the benefit of another portion. So 
far as antitoxin and serum-therapy in general are 
concerned, anti-vivisectionists believe that if scien- 
tific attention had been directed in other (though 
perhaps less remunerative) channels, discoveries 
more beneficial and remedies attended with less dan- 
ger might have resulted. The fact that the autog- 
enous method of administering treatment of this 
sort is now gaining consideration is one of the many 
evidences that would seem to justify their belief. 
Mary B. THoMpson, 


Vice-President California Anti-Vivisection Society. 
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Wedding Silver 
pis A Wedding Gift ought to endure for many 


Oe generations of service. Just as marfiage is 
permanent and endures for life, the marriage 
ef |i| gift should be equally enduring and permanent. 
This desire for long service in a Wedding 
Gift explains why such gifts are so universally 
Ky Chosen of silver. 

ay Table Silver is especially popular for Weddings. 
ayy || For one reason it is immediately needed. It goes 
into use at once. It easily supplies a century of 
service. It has wondrous possibilities of moulding, 

HW II} shaping and decoration. 

Going back nearly one hundred years, Gorham 
Silverware has been the “Wedding Silver” of 
three successive generations. To-day “Gorham’ 
and “Wedding Silver” are almost synonymous terms. 

There is something appropriate in giving as a 
Wedding Gift a piece of Gorham Silver — the 
best in the world. 

Sold by leading jewelers everywhere. 


The Gorham Co. 


Silversmiths 


New York 
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Knox Hats Command Respect! 


The prestige given by a Knox Hat is 
the best introduction a man can have. 


This fact is appreciated by the president of a large corporation, 
who employs 200 salesmen; he insists that each one at all times must 


wear a Knox Hat. 


The president of one of the leading Life Insurance Companies who 
has 1000 representatives, applies the same rule. 


Knox Hats 


have been the accepted authority on all questions of perfected head- 
wear since 1838. Sold in Every Civilized Country in the World. 


7 452 Fiftl Av .(K } Bldg.) = 
KNOX, HATTER it himare gitave fies NEW YORK. 
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Ingersoll - Trenton Watches! 
JEWELERS throughout the United States 


are having this said to them across their 
show-cases by thousands of discriminating 
watch-buyers, who demand the best watch for 
the least money. ‘‘INGERSOLL-TREN- 
TON !”’ is the watch-word of the hour. 


The feel of a fine watch in your pocket is like 
the feel of a good coat on your back—it gives 
you a sort of manful confidence in yourself, 
and when you take your watch out ‘‘to see 
what time it is’’ it gives others confidence in 
you, fora good watch is a badge of thrift. It 
also indicates the personal trait of punctuality, 
which goes far to compel business success. 


The Ingersoll-Trenton watch is a dignified, 
dependable, and durable timepiece. It is 
finely jeweled and beautifully cased. It is a 
credit to the person who carries it, being a 
watch of quality and worth. 


And yet you do not have to ‘‘give up” a lot 
of money to own an Ingersoll-Trenton. $5, 
$7 and $9, in nickel, 10-year gold-filled or 20- 
year gold-filled cases. —these are the prices at 
which we are able to offer these strictly high 
grade watches, timed to the minute and fit for 
the most critical user. No other watchmaker 
can sell a watch of similar quality at these prices. 


Therefore, go to your jeweler and say to him 
the words at the top of this page. 


We also make IJngersoll models at $1, $1.50 and $2. 


12,000 of them are sold daily “‘as time goes on.’’ 
Our illustrated fact-book about watchmaking will open your 
eyes and save you money. Send foracopy- Read it your- 


self and loan it to your neighbors. It is a good hook to have 
and read and lend.’ 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., * Fan's} Byilsine 
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A WATCH THAT IS 
BETTER THAN ITS 
ADVERTISING 


“I have carried my Inger- 
soll-Trenton one year. It 
keeps better time than 
your advertisement said it 
would. Itis absolutely the 
best watch I have ever 
seen.” 


R. T. Chappell, 
Kaufman, 
Texas. 


You can get an Ingersoll-Trenton 
in any one of 7.000 leading jew- 
elry shops throughout the United 
States. 


RESOLVED: 


That it isn’t necessary for me 
to pay a big price for an 
accurate watch when I can 
get an accurate Ingersoll- 
Trenton for five, seven or 
nine dollars. 








ADVERTISING ANECDOTES 


Jack’ s father and his uncle, both jewellers, were dis- 
cussing what company made the greatest number of 
rings. ‘‘That’s a cinch,” said Jack. “It’s the Bell 


Telephone Company.” a i. FB. 


Weary and James, Knights of the Road, were dis- 
cussing whi they would do if they suddenly became 
rich. “I sure need a bath, ” said James, “and if I had 
the money I’d take one.’ 

“Nix on that,” said Weary, “I’d buy three gallons 


of New Skin.” GF... 


A man rushed into a drug store and asked the new 
clerk to give him something for indigestion. “What 
have you been eating?” asked the clerk. Pigs’ feet,” 
said the sufferer. “Just what you need,” said the 


bright clerk, handing him a package of “Allen’s Foot 
Ease.” ee ©. 


“Mama! Mama! I’m stuck,” cried a frightened 
child. ‘“Didn’t I tell you not to go into that room until 
the ‘61’ floor varnish is dry?” said the mother, grasping 
her child by the arm. ‘“‘ Now I’vea good notion to leave 
you there the rest of your life, for when Pratt and Lam- 
bert’s varnishes dry, nothing on earth can break the 


surface, then I’d know you were out of mischief. 
Fu. Mt. 


“Are you familiar with ‘The White Compariy’?” 
asked the admirer of Conan Doyle. ‘You bet!” re- 
sponded the plain American citizen, with enthusiasm. 
“Just bought one of their 1911 models, and it’s a 
dandy!” C. &. &. 


The A. B. C. of the best things made—that they shall be 
the things best known. 
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TRADE MARK COMPETITION 


THE WINNER of the First Prize of $25.00 for August was Mr. Howard H. Krueger, 
of Berkeley, California, whose argument is printed herewith. 
Ina gentle man’s correspondence, the anonymous letter receives scant consideration,—either the waste basket or at best a cursory 


and suspicious reading. Why? Because the man who will not sign his name either doubts the propriety of his letter or realizes that 
it is untrue and unworthy of the endorsement of his signature. 

So, too, the best argument for the trade mark is analogous. The man who offers the purchaser goods bearing his private mark 
tacitly endorses his product, staking his personal reputation on the honesty’of his offer. He puts the best he can into his article and 
his personal guarantee, the trade-mark, assures the buyer that ALL his product is of equal grade. 


The manufacturer who offers anonymous goods—not stamped with his individual mark—refrains from one of two reasons,—either 


because he is experimenting and will not risk his firm name on possible failure, or because, like the anonymous writer, he knows his 
claims are false, and does not want to sign any name whereby he may be traced by the deceived buyer and forced to reimburse him. 


Intelligent buyers wish to be parties neither to experiments nor frauds, so they buy goods bearing responsible trade-marks. 


OTHER WINNERS: Articles of special merit and interest were submitted by: 


Second Prize: Laurence R. Ark, Cincinnati, O. G. H. Vega, Washington, D. C. 
Third Prize: Minnie C. Childs, Chicago, Ill. W. B. Howell, Tampa, Fia. 
Fourth Prize: Max N. Fleischer, Collingdale, Pa. D. W. Chase, Washington, D. C. 
Fifth Prize: Edith Murray, Battle Creek, Mich. Ira H. Shoemaker, Albany, N.Y. 
Mrs. W. Norman, Monrovia, Cal. 
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DAVID BELASCO 

The eminent dramatic author, 

says: 

“It gives me pleasure to let 
you know the wonderfully bene- 
ficial results I have experienced 
from the use of your Sanatogen. 
It has a most invigorating effect 
upon the nerves and I heartily 
recommend it to all those who, 
like myself,are obliged to over- 
work. After my personal ex- 
perience I can readily vouch for 
its recuperating qualities.” 


SIR GILBERT PARKER 
The popular Canadian 
Novelist : 

“T have used Sanatogen at 
intervals since last autumnwith 
extraordinary benefit. It is to 
my mind a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing 
the energy, and giving fresh 
vigor to the over-worked body 
and mind.” 


GEO. RANDOLPH 
CHESTER 

The popular novelist says: 

“I take pleasure in advising 
you that I have found Sana- 
togen remarkably beneficial in 
cases where long continued 
mental application was neces- 
sary. 

‘It has a unique invigorating 
and sustaining effect upon the 
nerves, which is in striking con- 
trast to the mere stimulating 
effects of ordinary tonics.” 
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Renewed Nervous Energy 
for the Worn Mind and Body 


vest day brings new cares and worries, just as 


it brings new joys and pleasures. Nature’s balance 


is marvelously adjusted. Where you destroy, you con- 
struct—where you tear down, you rebuild. 

Each duty demands its toll. You must pay your way every day. 
Thus when you have depleted your nerve force, exhausted your 
bodily vigor and sapped your strength, you need a tonic to re- 
energize—-a food to rebuild—you need 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD STONIC 


It will repay your debt to Nature—restore you to normal health— 
and give you a reserve fund of energy and vitality on which to 
draw in times of overwork. Sanatogen combines Albumen, 
milk’s nutrient, and Sodium Glycero-phosphate, the acknowledged 
re-creator of brain and nerve cells, in the form of a fine, white 
powder, soluble in water, coffee, cocoa, milk or any non-acid 
beverage. It is endorsed in writing by over 12,000 practising 
physicians and by famous men and women the world over. 


*‘Qur Nerves of To-Morrow.’’—Free. 


To know by what forces the nervous system is controlled— 
how it operates—what it needs to maintain its efficiency 
—is to hold the key to health. This interesting book by a 
prominent physician-author tells all this in simple, 
readable language. Send for YOUR copy today. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes—$1.00, $1.90, $3.60 
Get it from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, write the 


BAUER CHEMICAL CO. ,“6@:¢ 12st, Union Square 
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24 volumes. De 

Scott luxe subscrip- 
tion edition limited to 1,000 
numbered sets. The text is 
as revised by Scott shortly be- 
fore his death, with all the 
notes, introductions, gloss- 
aries and indexes to scenes, 
characters and incidents of 
the personally revised ed- 
ition. Large Scotch-face 
type on antique wove white 
paper. Nearly 200 full-page 
illustrations in duotones on 
India paper. Bound in 
three-fourths dark green 
rained morocco. Gold tops. 
full gold back stamping 
with thistle design. Marbled 
sides and linings. Uncut 
edges. Silk headbands. Size 
of volumes, 5%4x8% inches. 


Publisher’s Price, 


$100.00 
My Price, $24.93 












































La b 8 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. Photogravures 
IMD and halftones. As fine as Scott, which see. _ 
Publishers’ price, $35.00 My price, $8.25 


St 6 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. Unexpur- 
erne gated. Photogravures and etchings. Rich as Scott, 
which see. Publishers’ price, $30.00 My price, $8.27 


8 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. ialogues,’” 
P lato “Republic,” ‘‘Trial and Death of Socrates.’ Facto 


gravures and duotones. Rich as Scott, which see. 
Publishers’ price, $15.00 


Green So. es Lee 
su ription e: ion. Trou; own L 10 
gravures and halftones. Rich as Scott, which see. 
Publishers’ price, $25.00 My price, $6.56 


Guizot’s History of France },2"™%:..2° 
tion edition. Photogravures and duotones. Rich as Scott, which see. 
Publishers’ price, $35.00 My price, $9.18 
Wilde 10 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. Authentic 
edition, authorized by Mr. Ross, Wilde’s literary exec- 
utor. Photogravures and halftones. Rich as Scott, which see. 
Publisher’s price, $49.00 My price, $11.25 


10 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. 

Shakespeare Contains same plates as the 20-volume 
edition described elsewhere. 50 Photogravures. Rich as Scott, which 
see. Publishers’ price, $49.00 My price, $12.00 
4 volumes. History of English Literature. De luxe sub- 


Taine scription edition. Photogravures and duotones. Rich as 
Scott, which see. Publishers’ price, $21.00 My price, $5.51 


4 volumes. History of United States. De luxe sub- 
Lossing scription edition. Standard work. Color plates and 
1,000 illustrations. Rich as Scott, which see. 


Publishers’ price, $26.00 
Sloane’s Life of Napoleon fuxe, subscription 


edition. 7%xllinches. Halftones. 
Publishers’ price, $30.00 

5 volumes. De luxe _ subscription 
Irish Literature edition. Formerly published hy Sohn 
D. Morris & Co. 6x10inches. Portraits and scenes. Rich as Scott, 
which see. Publishers’ price, $32.00 My price, $7.88 


World’s Great Literature }0.7°°7;,.2¢ 


edition. Formerly published by John D. Morris & Co. Equal in value 
to Warner’s Library. Illustrated. ch as Scott, which see. 


Publishers’ price, $50.00 My price, $11.25 
World’s Best Poetry aietnniinen tease 


hotogravures and portraits. 
ich as Scott, which see. me oo 


Publishers’ price, $32.00 My price, $7.88 


12 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. Photo- 
Gautiere gravures and halftones. Rich as Scott, which see. 


Publishers’ price, $48.00 My price, $12.60 


Dickens 20 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. Text of 
. Chapman & Hall edition, London. Original illus- 
trations in duotones. Rich as De Maupassant, which see 


Publishers’ price, $90.00 My price, $22.31 


My price, $3.93 















































15% Discount. | Offer 
to this Magazine's Readers 


Now is the season’s end when publishers clear their sample 


rooms, and I have secured at my own price slightly handled 
sets of the finest de luxe limited and numbered editions to be 
had. With these I have included from my own sample rooms 
every set used for display during the last six months. These 
sets are not damaged or second-hand, and while not fresh, they 
are in as perfect condition when you receive them as if they 
had been in your glass-protected book-cases and not read. 
Every book guaranteed perfect inside, and so perfect outside 
that an expert would scarcely know the difference. I have not 
enough to warrant making a catalogue, and therefore offer 


avid B. Clarkson, The Book 


9, 65 volumes. De fuxe_subscripti 
Plutar ch s Lives edition. Dryden translation. Pi oo 
gravures. Rich as De Maupassant, which see. 
Publishers’ price, $22.50 My price, $6.03 
10 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. Photogravures, 
Irving halftones and maps. Rich as De Maupassant. which see, 
Publishers’ price, $45.00 My price, $11.81 


5 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. ‘‘His- 

Rawlinson tory of Ancient Egypt’’ and ‘Seven Great 
Monarchies.”’ Illustrated. Rich as De Maupassant, which see 

Publishers’ price, $25.00 My price, $6.56 

6 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. Unexpur- 

Fielding gated. Photogravures. Rich as De HMaupessant, 

which see. Publishers’ price, $30.00 My price, $7.65 


6 volumes. Deluxe subscription edition. Unex- 
Smollett purgated. Photogravures. Rich as De Maupassant, 


which see. Publishers’ price, My price, $7.65 


18 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. from 
Muhibach D. Appleton & Co.’s pistens Photogravures 
Rich as De Maupassant, which see. 
Publishers’ price, $72.00 My price, $18.38 


10 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition. Un- 
De Musset expurgated. Photogravures. Rich as Thack- 
eray, which see. Publishers’ price, $49.00 My price, $12.00 
10 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition. 


Stevenson Duotones. Rich as Thackeray, which see. 
Publisher’s price, $39.00 























My price, $9.75 
20 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition. 


Shakespeare Cambridge text. Notes at bottom of page. 
Critical introductions. Glossaries and synopses. 170 photogravures. 
Rich as Thackeray, which see. 7 

Publishers’ price, $90.00 My price, $22.50 


0 vol S. 
Longfellow }$7rre; 
subscription edition. Photogravures 
and duotones. Rich as Thackeray, 
which see. 
Publishers’ price, $te-ce 
My price, 12.00 


De Maupassant 


10 volumes. New de luxe subscrip- 
tion edition, numbered and limited 
to 1,000 sets. First impressions. 
All complete novels and short stor- 
ies, and seventeen short stories nev- 
er before translated into English. 
Unexpurgated. Critical and_bio- 
graphical introductions by Gosse 
and Symons. Large type on supe- 
rior white wove paper. Numerous 
photogravures and halftones from 
originals by French and American 
artists. und in three-fourths 
levant-grained morocco. Marbled 
sides and linings. Silk headbands. 
Gold tops and fuli gold back stamp- 
ing. Title pages on Japan paper. 
Uncut edges. 5%x8% inches. 

Publishers’ price, $49.00 
My price, $11.25 
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392 Sample Sets of Books 
at 25 Gents on the Dollar 


these sets to readers of this magazine at lower prices than 
were ever known for books of this high grade. Each set has 
individual back stamping in artistic design, and its own color 
of binding. 
o 
I Ship These Sets on Approval 

Letting you examine the books in your home before paying, 
and return at my expense if books are not satisfactory in every 
way. I know these sets will please you, but I don’t ask you to 
pay for them until you have seen them and are satisfied. Did 
I not know that they will please you I could not afford to send 
them in this way. Please use coupon in lower right hand corner. 


Broker, 11 Wabash Av., Chicago 





10 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition. Photogravures 
Hugo and halftones. Rich as Thackeray, which see. 
Publishers’ price, $49.50 My price, $11.03 
18 volumes. De Luxe subscriptionedition. Duotones. 
Dumas Rich as Thackeray, which see. 


Publishers’ price, $80.00 My price, $20.75 38 
9 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition. 
Hawthorne buviones.” Rich as eray, which see. Ki le 7 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition. Photo- 
Publishers’ price, $35.00 My price, $9.18 ngs ; y gravures. Rich as Gibbon, which see. — 
5 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition. Photo- Publishers’ price, $32.00 My price, $7.77 


Schiller 


gravures and halftones. Rich as Thackeray, which 
see. Publishers’ price, $20.00 My price, $5.25 


7 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition. Photo- 
Goethe gravures and halftones. Rich as Thackeray, which see. 
Publishers’ price, $30.00 


My price, $7.35 
12 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition. Photo- 
Marry a gravures and halftones. Rich as Thackeray, wiich 
see. Publishers’ price, $48.00 
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Emerson 
see. Publishers’ price, $25.00 


ee. see. Publishers’ price, $39.00 My price, 











Burton’s Arabian Nights 


edition. Publishers’ price, $170.00 


Paine’s Oriental Tales 
Art cloth. Publishers’ price, $75.00 















Thackeray 


10 volumes. De luxe sub- 
scription edition limited to 
1,000 numbered sets. Large 
clear type on supérb white 
wove paper. 134 full page 
reproductions of Brock’s 
paintings and Thackeray’s 
own drawings in photo- 
gravures and duotones on 
Japan and India paper. 
Title pages on Japan Paper, 
Bound in three-fourths 
grained morocco. Marbled 
sides, art linings. Silk head- 
bands. Uncut edges. Gold 
tops and full gold back 
stamping. Size of volumes, 
5%4x84 inches. 


Publisher’s Price, 
$45.00 


My Price, - $12.86 


De Luxe subscription edition. Photo- 
Rich as Thackeray, which 


My price, $6.56 


10 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition. Photo- 
vures and halftones. Rich as Gibbon, except art 





















6 volumes. 
gravures and duotones. 


17 volumes. Buck- 
ram. Medinah 


My price, $24.00 


15. volumes. London 
edition. Unexpurgated. 
My price, $16.50 


My price, $11.63 
De Foe 


8 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition. Unexpur- 

gated. Richly illustrated. Rich as Thackeray, which 

see. Publishers’ price, $36.00 My price, $7.50 

5 8 volumes. De Luxe subscription edition, Photogravures. 
Elio Rich as Gibbon, which see. 

Publishers’ price, $35.00 My price, $9.18 

De Luxe subscription edition. Photogravures 























How to Order on 5 Days’ Approval 


Check below the sets you want and mail me this coupon. If you 
are rated in the commercial reports, attach your business letter head. 
If not rated, please give bank or commercial references. I will then 
ship on approval, books to be paid for after five days’ examination, 
or returned at my expense if not satisfactory. If you remit with 
order and books are unsatisfactory, return as above and I will refund 
money at once.—DAvID B, CLARKSON. 








Poe indtaiftones. Rich as Gibbon, which 
and halftones. Rich as Gibbon, which see. 
: ne ° . « David B. Clarkson, 11 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Publishers’ price, $49.00 My price, $12.00 : Sant we the sets ee below, to be paid ro by me after 5 days’ 
1 " Li bscripti ition. Phot examination, or returned at your expense at that time if not satis- 
Balzac —, oF al Ee — : factory. Or I will pay for what I want and return what I don’t want, 
Publishers’ price, $72.00 My price, $18.38 : Belnes 20 vol. $18.38 Lengfaliow » vol. 13.09 
25 volumes. Quimby edition. Art cloth. | BR och Ry es Macca: te ccd 11.68 
De Koc Publishers’ price, $100.00 My price, $22.50 : 2 1 vol. e 00 Muhibach 13 sel. ri 18:38 
. Rich as Gibbon, which see. le Foe 8 vol. 50 aine’s Oriental Tales 
Reade publishers’ price, $48.00 "My price, $11.75 | DeKock ovo. | a0 | "15 val. 16.50 
+ e Maupassant 10 vol. 25 ato 3 vol. EB 
6 1 . Del s De Musset 10 vol. 00 Plutarch 5 vol. 6.03 
Burns (70m, ities § Dickens 20 vol. ‘31 Poe 10 vol. 12:00 
Y 5 Dumas 18 vol linson 5 vol 
igned by Geo Gebbi umas 18 vol. 5 wlinson 5 vol. 6.56 
yee nes Carne fo,» Photogravures & Eliot 8 vol. 9.18 Reade 12 vol. 11.75 
d duoto: a Rich as Gibbon, #% Emerson 6 vol 56 Schiller 5 vol 5.25 
nd duotones. i . . . \ 
which see. s Fielding 6 vol. 7.65 | Scott 24 vol. 24.93 
oa pte, wee i Gibbon 6 vol. ‘521 | Shakespeare 10 vel; 00 
My price, 18 5 Goethe 7 vol. 7.35 Sloane’s Nai 3 Y 
‘ ‘ 7. poleon 4 vol. 9.00 
; Green 5 vol. 6.56 | Smollett 6 vol. 7.65 
Gibbon Soa ee : Guizot 8 vol. 9.18 | Sterne 6 vol. 8:27 
Fall of the Ro: « E See ‘we les s Hawthorne 9 vol. 9.18 Stevenson 10 vol. 9.75 
poe! ao eit m) naited 4 & Hugo 10 vol. 11.03 | Taine’4 vol. 5.51 
abated, Contain ap nates te : pi a 5 vol. an | jheckeray 10 vol, 12.86 
z - . rving 10 vol. 81 | ilde 10 vol. 11.25 
Pilsen, Gainet and Wok. es : Kingsley 7 vol. 7.77 World’s Best Poetry 5 vol. 7.88 
Cubbor by B: ae Fall i ar bares s Kipling 10 vol. 9.38 | World’s Great Literature 
type ‘on’ superfine white wove s Lamb 6 vol. 8.25 | 10 vol. 1.25 
paper. Fully illustrated with photo- s 
gravures and halftones on India § 
and plate paper. Bound in three- # Name............ dodeiedsiunsaapaicnisdeedceickc aan aah 
“gral - 8 
bled sides and art linings. Silk s 
headbands. Gold tops and full gold § 
back stamping. Uncut edges. b4x POEM TIS, sca dentddciadedtiiutadinnssicxssceakéeice aii — 
846 inches. . 
Publishers’ price, $33.00 5 
My price, $8.27 § 1 eee occccccccccccccccccecccccccscccccssece tBBocccccccsecege ’ 
2s Cosmo. 
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Are you Bill Smith? 





Get your old hat and 
come along; I want 
to talk to you outdoors 


Yes, light your pipe and sit down here on this log. 
Seems like I can’t breathe indoors. 


Do you ever read yourself into a state of intoxication about 
outdoor life > 

Real life, you know—no fixed-up sham. 

Do you want something to feed your appetite for hunting, fishing, 
camping, canoeing, rowing, living ? 

Want a practical guide of the sports that never pall ? 

Want to have something bring you the air of the mountains when 
you can’t be out in them ?—a twelve-time -touch of the woods, 
the streams, the marshes ? 


Want to? Do you? 
Then you want RECREATION. 


Come along with the October number to Pamlico Sound, N. C., 
turkey hunting. Then out to Oregon for black-tailed deer. And 
being most there, let’s get after Chinese pheasants in Puget Sound. 
By this time ducks in the Iowa lakes. 


And that’s the way the year ‘round. 
RECREATION is out for individual sport that develops the man. 


Now come in and get your money or write your check. 


Because you are a reader of this particular magazine we have 
decided to make you a special offer of October, November 
and December numbers of 1910 and all of 1911 for only 
$2.00. The regular subscription price is $3.00 a year. If you 
don’t know RECREATION, send 25 cents for the October 
number and, then, if you like it, you can accept this offer by 
sending $1.75 additional. You see how we are beguiling you 
into the blessed woods by a blessed bargain. 





RECREATION P-24 West 39th Street NEW YORK 
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America’s Greatest Historian 


UST about the time when Abraham Lincoln be- 
came the nation’s chief executive, a little Indiana 
boy wrote one day ta the President of Harvard. He 
was a boy ofthe Lincoln type—thirsting for knowledge. 
He wanted to know if there was a world’s history, 
trustworthy, not too bulky or expensive. The reply was 
that no man had yet appeared with sufficient ambition, 
judgment, courage, patience and literary skill to con- 
structa practical, useful, reliable history of the world. 
“Tl be that man,” said the boy to himself. For 
22 years he prepared himself thoroughly for this task. 
For 17 years he toiled and brought it to completion. 
The boy was John Clark Ridpath and his History 
of the World, is, in the opinion of every student and 
scholar, a masterpiece for all time. 


IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian 
is due to his wonderfully beautiful style, a style 
no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the great 
historical events as though they were happening before your 
eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to 
meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman 
Senate; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned 
followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to circum- 
navigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line 
of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes 
on the field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know 
Roosevelt. He combines absorbing interest with supreme 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real living men 
and women, and about them he weaves the rise and fall 
of empires in such a fascinating style that history becomes 
as absorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 
RIDPATH's History is strongly endorsed by Presidents Harrison, 
"~ Cleveland, and MeKinley,Wm. J. Bryan, Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, 
Bishop Vincent. Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hirsch, Presidents of Ann Arbor, Am- 
herst, Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, Smith, Vassar, Yale 


and other colleges, and by the Great Ameriean People, more than 200,000 
of whom own and love it. 


Western Newspaper Association 
CHICAGO 
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The kind 
y of books 
that 


Lincoln} 


longed for 


RIDPATHS 
mm HISTORY 
OF THE 
WORLD 


9 massive volumes; 4000 pages; 2000 superb illustrations; beautifully bound in half morocco 


The Failure of the Publishers 


Placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this 
monumental work, BRAND NEW, down to date, beauti- 
fully bound in half Morocco. We are selling the remaining 
sets at an extremely low price and on very reasonable terms. 

We will name our price only in direct letters to 
those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the 
Coupon, write name and address plainly, and 
mail to us now. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive an 
income from his history, and to print our price 
broadcast, for the sake of more quickly selling these 
few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 
FREE We will mail free a beautiful 46-page 

book on history to every reader of , 
Cosmopolitan Magazine who is interested 
in our offer and who will mail us the cou- 
pon below. It contains Dr. Ridpath’s fy 
famous Race Chart in colors, map of iS, 
the Panama Canal, together with fp 
portraits of Socrates, Caesar, Na- 
poleon, Shakespeare, Roose- 
velt, and other great histor- 
ical characters; also speci- 
men pages from Ridpath’s 


















NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION, 
H. E. SEVER,Pres. 
204 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mail, without cost 
me, 46 page booklet of 


ic > ahtoc 3 iv pages of Ridpath’s 
History, which will give eae Woah can 
you some slight idea otogravures of Napo- 
- ae we se 2 Queen Elizabeth, 
of the wonderfully engravings of Socrates, Caesar, Shake- 
beautiful style in speare and Roosevelt. Map of Panama 


Canal and write me full particulars 
of your special price ofter to Cosmopol- 
itan readers 


which the work LS, 
is written. 


MAIL 
NOW, 
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Copyright by Pach Bros 


The Life-Story of J. Pierpont Morgan 


When Ida Tarbell told the story of the gigantic Standard Oil Company, and 
later, when Lawson unfolded, in his picturesque style, the mysteries of 
“Frenzied Finance,’’ they made epochs in magazine-publishing history. 


The METROPOLITAN begins in October the publication of what we believe is 
the most significant story of its time. It is the first authorized, authentic life- 
story of J. Pierpont Morgan. Mr. Morgan stands to-day the biggest and most 
mysterious figure in public life. There is a natural curiosity about the man and 
his work. On one side he is described to you as a relentless money tyrant, with 
illimitable power; on the other hand, you will find him glowingly painted as 
the greatest patriot of our age. 


The story of Morgan will not be written from a point of view; no hero-worship- 
ing or muck-raking. There will be simply set forth the true story of the 
greatest financial power in the world by showing the growth of the man Morgan 
in the fertile environment of the United States of America during the years of 
our upbuilding as a world power. 


In a graphic and compelling form will be told the authentic narrative of such 
eventful matters as the Northern Pacific Fight, United States Steel, and other 
mergers, the Cleveland Bond Issue, the formation of the Atlantic Shipping 
Trust and the Panic of 1907, which last contains all of the clashing elements of 
a five-act drama. This important series 


Will Begin in the October 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


15 Cents a Copy 
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A Tour of the World in the 


Burton HormeEs 


30,000 Miles Fe Mel > at 4,000 Pages 
of Travel ; m : reg alan % of Descriptive 
; » ‘ : : i , itl Text 


5,000 


Through 40 = —! - 4 , Se Half-tone 
Cities and ‘i iii! Se F 4 OR I ee Etchings 


Countries 


36 Full-Page 
Color Plates 


Cost $250,000 ae > eer Fs (and you can 


secure all of 


and 20 Years’ a — = ete. ar, Py : them far a 
k : . few cents 


Work ae oe a = — = a day) 


of travel, through Forty of the most interesting 


What a fascinating prospect these magic words conjure countries and cities in the world. 
up! A Tour of the World! The first enchanting It would cost you $50,000.00 and many years 
glimpse into the lands that lie beyond our doors; the of your time to take these journeys; but don’t 
mingling with entirely new peoples, the viewing of strange take our word for it. 
scenes and customs;—the phenomenal mind-broadening —WRITE US TODAY and we will send you 


: 7 ‘ cos a beautifully illustrated booklet containing samp! 
it effects; the liberal education it conveys! snus auitabeitasra tel deadeten of ae 


Perhaps you have longed many times to make this work, and tell you how you may secure the ay eae 
marvelous trip yourself, only to be obliged to dispel the TRAVELOGUES for afew cents a day. ‘ ee 
idea because of business, health, family ties, or the : 
question of finances. Is this so? Then— Mail the Coupon Nowy Lo McClure’s 

— too, you are not_swate df the fee ad McClure’s Tourists’ 
all the pleasures, experiences and value of such a Sted Agency 
tour _may be had for a tithe the cost of an actual tour, Tourists 


pe. Agency 44 Fast 23d St., New York City 


and without stirring from your own_ threshold ? 

MB We are prepared to demonstrate this to you. 44 E. 23d St. Gentlemen:—I am interested 
If you will avail yourself of this opportunity to secure New York in the Burton Holmes Trav- 

the Burton Holmes Travelogues, you will retain 

more vivid recollections of a trip through the strangest 

parts of the world, with the famous world-traveler, : 

E. Burton Holmes, as companion and guide, than if you to learn the terms upon which I can se- 

had made the actual tour alone. ; cure the twelve handsome volumes referred 
In a series of splendid journeys Mr. Holmes unfolds “ to in the foregoing advertisement. 

before your eyes the beauties of travel in foreign lands, ; 

with such narrative skill, with so many strange ex- 

periences, incidents and humorous episodes, —- 

admirably illustrated by over 5,000 photographs 

taken on the spot by Mr. Holmes himself as 

to carry you in spirit over 30,000 miles 





elogues and will be glad to re- 
ceive specimen pages in colors and 





a 
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This letter about the 
American Magazine won 
a prize of $250.00. 


“To me you are a living, 
breathing personality. 
Through you I am recom- 
pensed for lack of early 
educational advantages.” 

“Through you I am 
transformed from a com- 
monplace farmer’s wife 
into a woman thinking the 
great thoughts of such 
women as Miss Tarbell 
and Jane Addams.” 

‘Could I ever look upon 
farm life as dull and mo- 
notonous after reading 
dear David Grayson ?”’ 

“Of the thousands who 
will write brilliant appre- 
ciations of your dear 
magazine, can one have 
more cause for tender feel- 
ings than the little farm 
wife in the far West, who, 
while raising her poultry, 
milking her pet Jersey 
and attending the many 
duties of life on a farm, is 
enabled to become one in 
mind and heart with the 
great minds of the day?” 

‘Who that is the mother 
of boys would part with 
the memory of Stewart 
Edward White’s stories of 
little Bobby Orde and his 
sweetheart, or the Ernest 
and Phoebe stories? The 
Interpreter, Mr. Baker, 
and a host of others edu- 
cate me religiously and 
politically. Time and 
space forbid my mention- 
ing all, but this apprecia- 
tion is straight from the 
heart. To paraphrase a 
Great Teacher: ‘To whom 
much is given, the same 
loveth much.’ ”’ 

Mrs. J. T. Miller, 
Yoncalla, Oregon. 
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No More “All Wool” 


“Is there no way to force the Congress of the United States 
to see and feel that the great mass of the people of this country 
are poor?””—so begins Ipa M. TaRBELL’s dramatic story showing 
why you have to shiver in shabby cotton garments where your 
father and grand-father wore healthy woolens. 


The Joy of Work 


This is the finest piece of work that DAvip GRAYSON ever did, 
It gets close to the ground. 


Seeming Miracles 


A wonderful article by H. Appincton Bruce showing what 
famous physicians and surgeons have done with the “Mind 
Cure.” 


e : e 
Livery in America 
Jesse Lyncu WitttaMs in his delightfully humorous way 
shows how we are apeing Europe. 








Get the current issue of the American Magazine at the next news- 
stand and see for yourself. The October issue, for. instance, has 
five big articles, seven splendid stories, five poems, and four regular 
departments. In this issue alone there is work by Ida M. Tarbell, 
David Grayson, H. Addington Bruce, Geo. 
Madden Martin, Inez Haynes Gillmore, 
Lincoln Colcord, Mary Heaton Vorse, 
Jesse Lynch Williams, W alter Prichard 
Eaton, Finley Peter Dunne and many 
others. It will be the biggest 15 
cents worth of pleasure and in- 
formation you ever bought. 











The October 


merican 
Magazine 


15 Cents 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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22 LARGE VOLUMES 70,000 HEADINGS 


O man can be a fact master and fail to win success. The greatest 
lawyers, doctors and leaders of industry have the fact-mastering habit 


and cultivate it in their employees and children. It’s a peculiarity of 
the leaders of today in every walk of life and will be the dominant mental habit 
of the leaders of the future. Fact mastering is a good habit to cultivate. 


The NE INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The World's Greatest Collection of the World's Essential Facts 
Let the New Encyclopedia assist you in acquiring facts. The most eminent lawyers, 
doctors and executives everywhere have purchased this work as soon as they have ex- 
amined it; and thousands of othier leaders will purchase it as soon as they have had 
the opportunity to examine its unusual merits. The best brains of two hemispheres Sm. 
are poured into the work. Its language is inspiring (not heavy, as is the case " DODD, 


with other encyclopzedias); and its arrangement is such that any subject that a aaa 
occurs to you can be instantly located—a marked improvement over any oe” 481 Fourth Ave 
other encyclopedia you may have seen. OY” New York City. 
The new -dition c cm tae Exteed Cooke: 2 a vue. letntawrers3 all is “a 
& he ew 1910 edition contains the latest facts in the world’s hi tory + and all is & Send me at once, 
given in a readable, instantly usable style that encourages research and gives you not ® without expense 
only the facts on which you need information but the habit of acquiring facts, s” or obligation, your 80- 
which will extend to your business and which is unquestionably the most useful page prospectus - book of 
mental trai : >" specimen pages with prices 
ental trait a man can acquire, ©. and terms for The NEW 
e International Encyclopedia, 
LET US SHOW YOU Send for our 84-page prospectus a7 
book or for sample volume. >” 
The coupon will bring you our 84-page book giving numerous specimen pages, list of editors wy : 
and contributors, enumeration and description of departments. etc., or if you like—and will re OCCUPAEION........ccccocrccosccccccccessosccccescoccees ‘ 
write on your letterhead or otherwise identify yourself—we sball be glad co send you free a 
of expense a sample volume for examination. But in any case don’t let this opportunity ” Bus. Address. 
to examine the world’s greatest collection of essential facts pass by. Write us today. x 
Pe Residence 


Dodd, Mead & Co. neste Avo. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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. “ae A home nilite 
Kirkwood Military Academy A home | poy 
from the ages of 8 to 14 years. The only school in the Middle 
West that receives exclusively young boys. Established 28 
years. The best of care and training. For terms and particu- 
lars, address Epwarp A. Haricut, President. 

Missouri, Kirkwood. 

near Philadelphia. 49th year. Wakes up boys 
Maplewood to duties of life. $400.00 Department for 
little boys, 12 years and under $350.00. Limited to 40 boys. 
College or business. No tobacco. No hazing. Fine gym. Vaca- 
tion from June 4th to Sept. 16th, with or without instruction. 
$125.00. All outdoor sports. J. SHoORTLIDGE, A. M., Yale, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ooncordville, Del. Co., Box 29. 


For Boys up to sixteen Complete mod- 
Repton School | ern equipment. Country life with excep- 
tional opportunities for physical development. Every boy as- 
sured personal care and individual attention. Specially selected 
staff of instructors. Highly endorsed by parents. Rates $400- 


$500. Summer Camp. Catalogue. HEADMASTER, Box C-4 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


“My Son Having Failed Completely 


in his preliminary examination for college, entered your school, and in one 
year he covered two regular school years of work as is done at most schools, 
and not only passed his examinations easily for college, but with credit 
to himself and his school.'’ This extract of a letter is one of a hundred 
er more valued by Mr. Groff, showing the high grade of success he has had 
for twelve years. 

The school has now to offer an unrivalled school plant and equipment— 


The Groff Country School 
Deal Beach, New Jersey, 


having purchased ‘‘ Kildysart,'* the magnificent estate of the late Daniel 
O'Day, of the Standard Oil Company, on the New Jersey coast, 

Provides adequate class room and equipment, every comfort and 
convenience of the most modern home for summer and winter with 
boating ‘on Deal Lake), golf, horseback riding and other outdvor sports 
carefully directed. Each boy treated in accordance with his needs. 
No grades or forms that a boy must fit. Enrollment is limited. Separate 
department for boys 8 to 14 years. Fall term began September 26th, 


Address 
JOSEPH C. GROFF (A. B. and Class 1893 U. S. N. A.), 
228 W. 72d Street, New York, or “ Kildysart,” Deal Beach, N. J. 
Phones—744 Columbus, N. Y.. or 1029 Deal Beach, N. J. 








Schools vo ler 





Readies iRiaay ‘Rail 


Education is costly. Ignorance more so. This schoo} 
develops manliness, builds character, trains mind and body 
at the formative time of a boy's life. Military system, 
judicious athletics. preparation for College. West Point, 
Annapolis or business. 52d year. Summer Camp. Over 
$10,000.00 spent in improvements, 1906. Our five books free. 

ELMER E. FRENCH, A.M. 

New HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon, Lock Box 16. 

On the Connecticut River, 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 


® e Are you having difficulty in 
Boys Boarding School finding a suitable schaalt No 
wonder you are confused There are over 500 schools advertis- 
ing. Wecanaid you in your choice and selection of a school best 
suited to your needsand purposes. Why not write us? There 
are no fees connected with this service. Address B.B., Box 45, 
New York, Station F, CosmopoLit. AN EDUCATIONAL CLUuB, 





NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Academy is now building and will have 
ready for occupancy on September 1st four 
large, fireproof buildings to replace those re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The buildings when 
completed will constitute the most beautiful 
and complete military school equipment in 
the country, excepting only West Point, and 
will accommodate 300 cadets. 


For Catalogue address the Secretary 











Schools for Girls 


. : for Girls. Beautiful New York 
Miss Dana's Schoo suburb. Healthful location. 
Graduating Course. Music, Art, Languages. College certifi- 
cate privilege. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 33d year 
began September 28th. For circular apply to 

Miss Louise L. NEWELL, Principal. 
New JERSEY, Morristown. 


Miss C. E. Mason's Suburban School 


For Girls. All departments. College preparatory, grad- 
uating and special courses. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. For circular address, Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. The 
Castle, Lock Box 700. 

New YORK, Tarcy town-on- Hudson, 


Martha Washington ae 


For Young Women. Located in the finest residential sec- 
tion of the National Capital, overlooking Dupont Circle. 
Delightful school life combined with Washington edvantages. 
oe course for High School Graduates. General and 

ial courses. Department of Domestic Science. Music, 
Flocution, Arts and Crafts, Modern Languages. Outdoor 
Sports. Sight-seeing each week. $500-$600 a year. 
Epwarp W. TxHompson, Principal, 
District or CotumBia, Washington, 1601 Connecticut Ave. 











GIRLS Our aim is to provide a thorough preparation for 
college for those who choose it, and also a strong 
ecourse for those who do not wish to enter college. Stenography, 
typewriting, domestic science, elocution, music and art are trans- 
formed from an accomplishment to a profession for the student 
confronted with the necessity of earning her living. JONATHAN 
M. MEEKER, PH.D., D.D., Hackettstown, Néw Jersey. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
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Schools of Dramatic Art 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Companies 


Recognized as the Leading Institution 


for Dramatic Training 


in America 


The Fall Term of the Academy will open October 26th 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
Daniel Frohman John Drew 
Benjamin F. Roeder Augustus Thomas 


Founded 
in 1884 


For catalog and information 
apply to the Secretary, 
Room 144, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





Technical G Trade Schools 





St. Louis Trades School 


Learn Plumbing—Big Pay, Short Hours. A trade that 
will make you independent for life. Hours Shorter—Pay 
Bigger—Demand Greater than most any trade. You need 
no previous experience. Our practical methods enable you 
in afew months to hold position as skilled plumber or conduct 
your own business. Catalog sent free. 

Missour!, St. Louis, 4444 Olive St. 





ieee Od 4 aay 


and steady work if you learn one of these 
skilled trades— 


ELECTRICAL WORK, PLUMBING, 
BRICKLAYING, | MECHANICAL 
b > *thods, - 
DRAWING, teal instruction and acta 
graduates to osaitiaa. Sane oe a ee 
ments, Low living expenses. We 
now exclusively occupy $100,000 / 
building. Write me for full par- I | he 
ticulars FREE. L. L, Cooke,. Di- |] fj #! 
rector. Ay 
Coyne NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS —!=4 hi ee — 2 
50 Illinois Street Clitenge, MM. Wecesuswsty ecorny te 


“Oldest and Largest Institution of the Kind."* building. 


Rite 'Selecls 





Bliss Electrical School 


Offers a Theoretical and Practical Course in Electricity 
complete in One Year. Students actually construct Dynamos, 
Motors, etc., and are trained for good positions in electrical in- 
dustries. 18th year opened September 21. Send for Catalog 

District or CoLumBia, Washington, 55 Takoma Ave. 


New York Electrical School. 


Offers to men and boys a theoretical and 
practical course in applied electricity without 
limit as to time. 

Instruction individual, day and night school, 
equipment complete and up-to-date. Student 
learns by doing, and by practical application 
is fitted to enter all fields of electrical industry 
fully qualified. School open all year.. Write 


for free prospectus. 
38 West Seventeenth St.. - _NEW YORK 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired 


} 


Gin School of Assaying 


Courses in chemistry, chemical analysis, assaying, ore- 
testing, mineralogy, etc. Individual instruction day or 
evening. 

Laboratories Suite 1738, Monadnock Bldg. 

ILuiNoIs, Chicago. 


The New York Trade School 


is an endowed institution, foundedin1881. Practical instruc- 
tion given in Plumbfng, House Painting and Plain Decorating, 
Sign Painting, Blacksmithing, Bricklaying, Plastering, Car- 
pentry, Steam Fitting, Pattern Making, Electrical Work, 

rinting, Pattern Drafting and Cornice and Skylight Work. 
Full day courses $25 to $45. Evening Classes $12 to $16. 
Illustrated Catalogue containing full particulars mailed free 
on application. Address 

New York City, 1254 First Avenue. 


Learn Photography, 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and 3-Golor Operators Earn $20 to $50 Per Week. 
Only college in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Established 17 years. Endorsed by Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of Dllinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 
assisted in securing good positions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 

Illinois College of Photography or } 948 Wabash Av. 
Bissell College of Photo- aving § Effingham, Ill. 
L. H. BISS Pres. 


Schools for Boys & Girls 
Long Island Business College 


Established 38 years. Complete Business and Shorthand 
training. Also Correspondence Courses—Stenography learned 
in 2 months by mail. 

New York, Brooklyn, 143-149 South Eighth Street. 





, Are you having difficulty 
School for Boys & Girls in finding a suitable school? 
No wonder you are confused. There are over 500 schools 
advertising. We can aid you in your choice and selection of a 
school best suited to your needs and purposes. Why not 
write us? There are no fees connected with this service. B. G., 
Box 45. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Station F. 


Conservatories of Music 

* The largest, most 
Oakland Conservatory of Music thorough and old- 
est established genuine School of Music on the Pacific Coast. 
Modeled on the great schools of Europe. All branches, practi- 
cal and theoretical. Perfect climate all the year; healthful and 
charming surroundings. ApoLF GREGORY, Director. 

CauirorniA, Oakland. 
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Schools for the Abnormal Child 
Glen Airy Home 





A Home School for nervous and otherwise defective chil- 
dren. Large grounds, every home comfort, strictly private. 


Scientific teaching, training and development. 
Louise M. DOLL. 
Oun10, Cincinnati, 2160 Ohio Avenue. 


Permanent Mentally 
Relief Subnormal 
For Children 


Careful analy- Judicious ap- 
sis of each pu- Plicationof 
pil’s condition treatment, rec- 
and needs. freation, study. 

In 27 years of experience, with the co-operation of re- 
nowned specialists, we have been able to correct condi- 
tions in children, many of which have been pronounced 
incurable. Our beautiful school property of 18 acres in this 
quiet village, with its seclusion and outdoor life, its lawns, 
orchards and gardens, is an ideal home. Kind, constant 
supervision. Limited enrollment. 

Parents and guardians of subnormal children are invited 
to correspond confidentially with us. Special help for 
home instruction. Summer Home, Penobscot Bay, Maine. 


Bancroft Training School 
MARGARET BANCROFT, Principat, Box, 127 Hanponrieto, N. J. 


Schools of Physical Education 


N al S h ] of Physical 
orm cnoo Education. 

Two-year course. Affiliated with the Medical College and 
Sanitarium. Exceptional opportunities presented for study, 
investigation and personal development. Terms most reason- 
able. Unusual opportunities for self-support. Three $100 
competitive scholarships to High School Graduates. Send for 
illustrated catalog. Address 


MicuHiGan, Battle Creek 


‘Wa. W. Hastineos, Dean. 


Bo rding House for Private Families 


Particular Hotel with Garden. Baths. Excellent Cooking. 
Modern Improvements. Prices Moderate. Further Par- 


ticulars on Application. 
MADAME STEPHEN GRANETIAS. 
Rue Singer, 26 (Pres Le Bois De Boulogne). 


PENNANTS 


for decorating room, den or hall. Best felt, 
retty designs. 12x32 inches. Yale, Harvard, Prince- 

ton, Dartmouth, Cornell, Chicago, Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
Bryn Mawr, all state universities and hundreds of other col- 
leges to select from. Price, 50c each, $4.50 a doz., assorted. 
Postage 2c each. Send for free catalogue of Pins, Pennants, 
Pillows, Caps, etc. 


STUDENTS’ SUPPLY SHOPS, Box 805, Staunton, Va. 








Staunton Military Academyp 
Staunton, Va. 


Cosmopolitan Educational Guide, 
1789 Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN:— 

I am in receipt of your very courteous request to 
send catalogue and other literature to Mr. Merrill 
Sprague, Chardon, Ohio. 

I wish to thank you very highly for this concrete 
exhibition of the real and true, as well as visible 

roofs of the services your School Bureau effects. 

would have you believe that I, as a hard-headed 
business man, deeply appreciate your courteous letter 
and what you are seeking to do for us. 

With kindest regards, I am, gentlemen, 


Yours to command, 


(Signed) W. H. Kase, 
Commandant, S. M. A. 








Schools for Boys 





Dummer 
Academy 


South Byfield, : Mass. 


(Near Newburyport) 


One of the most beautifully located schools in New England, 
330acres. Fine opportunity for physical training, horseback 
riding, boating and swimming. Prepares boys for any college, 
scientific school or business. A careful oversight of young boys. 
The boy—not the class—the unit of instruction. The aim of 
the school is to soveien in each ‘boy a high moral standard, a 
healthy body and a well-balanced mind. For illustrated cata- 
logue, address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph. D. 





- You need MOTOR for your enter- 
tainment and information if you are a 
motorist, 

MoT oR is for everybody interested 
in motor cars—either as a prospective 
buyer or as an owner of a motor car. 

No matter what information you want 
about motor cars—their parts or access- 
ories—it is the most reliable source. 

MoToR’s editorial pages contain 
everything of interest: to the motorist 
—descriptions of cars, parts, accessories, 
etc., touring articles, useful information 
—all attractively illustrated with pic- 
tures that illustrate. 

MoToR’s advertising pages are 
just as important to the reader, particu- 
larly to the prospective buyer, as the 
text pages. And who—veteran or novice 
—is not a prospective buyer? 

To introduce MoToR to you—in 
order that you may be enabled to read it 
regularly every month, here isa _ 
Special Offer yi.7on ior $3 and. tree, 
a strongly bound copy of the masterful 150-page 


book, “Motor Car Operation,” by Julian Chase, 
editor of MoToR. 


Send $3 with your name and address to MoToR today. 


MoToR 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 
COSMOPOLITAN will aid you in the right choice of the right school 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIA 


Yan be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
in spare moments, in yourown home. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. In a surprisingly short 
time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


Send for Booklet and Testimonials 


The Language-Phone Method 
815 Metropolis Building, New York 


overnment Positions 


43,970 Appointments were made to Civil Service places 


during the past year. Excellent 


portunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
ho pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
If you desire a posie 













op 
persons w pe 
appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. 





tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full 
{nformation about all government examinations and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.C. 





















Actress or Orator %, 
Earn $25 to $200 Weekly 

Our course in Elocution and Dramatie Art is complete, thor- 
ough and comprehensive. It enables you in a short time to qualify 
for a good paying position on the stage or speaker's platform. Learn 
by correspondence the most fascinating and best paying profession in 
the world. Illustrated Book on Dramatic Art, free. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 926 Grand Opera House, Chicago 


Sy 
















50 courses of study in common school 
and high school branches, in business, 
shorthand and pharmacy. Our diplomas 
are honored in 25 universities, colleges 
and state normals, a recognition earned 
by honest, efficient service. You can- 
not afford to study with a sehool whose 
standard islower. Instructors are col- 
lege graduates and former successful 
teachers, who devote themselves solely 
to our work. Ask for information today. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
378-3 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


-High-Grade 
Instruction by 
Correspondence 


Prepares forthe bar. Three 


Courses; College, Post Grad- 


uate and Business Law. Nine- 


teenth year. Classes begin each month. Send for catalog 
giving rules for admission to the bar of the several states. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
504 Reaper Block, Chicago 


if YOU Would Be 
. Te Ay 










SUCCESSFULLY 


AT HOME 


























MEMORY 
the BASIS 
of All 
KNOWLEDGE 


You are no 
greater intellect- 
ually tham your memory. Send today for my free 
book “How ‘to Remember’ — Faces, Names, 
Studies—Develops Will, Concentration, Self-Confidence, 
Conversation, Public S$ Increases income. Sent ab- 


solutelv free—-A-\irzss DICKSON. MEMORY SCHOOL. 751 Auditoriwm Bidg.. Chicage 
SHORT STORIES—tc. to 5c. a Word 


We seil stories, plays, and book MSS. on commission ; 
| O ~ E 4 we criticize and revise them and tell you where to sell 
them. Stery-Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
Send for free booklet—“Writing for Profit:” tells how. 
SR AREd) |) THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
62 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| LEARN CHIROPRACTIC 


| The new methodof drugless healing 
EARN $50 TO $100 PER WEE 


Our free book tells how you can Jearn to detect dis- 
ease and remove the cause by Howard's method of Spinal 
Adjustment. Positively the mostsimple,direct,advanced 
and scientific method of drugiess healing. Based on un- 
erring natural laws. Anyone can understand it; learned 
in spare time. Improve your social prominence and 
financial standing Start now on the road to honorand 
success. Write for free book andspecial scholarship offer 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 


803 Wendell Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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By the Most Advanced Home-study Method 


Two Chautauqua Graduate Nurses 
MISS MARGARET AGNES HISLOP, Stratford. Ont, 
MISS NORA AGNESE CURRID, Newark, N. J 
We have trained thousands of beginners and practical nurses, in thei: 
own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 
Send for our 9th 56-page Year Book, explaining correspondence 
method, with stories of actual experience by successful nurses. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 387 Main St., Jamestown, W. ¥. 


aaa ae aaa 
EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work. Practical, Individual Home In- 

struction. Superior equipment. Expert Instructors. 

Eleven years’ successful teaching. Financial returns guaranteed. 
FRE ARTIST’S of fine instruments and 
OUTFIT supplies to each student, 


Write for particulars Fireproo’ 
and Handsome Art Book, et . _ 


SCHOOL of APPLIED ART a= 
Founded 1899 A 7 Fine Arts Bldg. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


ART LES 


in Freehand Drawing, Water-Colors, Oil, 
China Painting, Mlustrating, Cartooning 


WRITE AT ONCE for full particulars 
of this Special Limited Offer. No 
charge,no obligations. Your name and 
address brings you handsome, illustrated Pros- 
—— and explanation of this unusual offer, 

y return mail, free. Remember this offer is 
strictly limited. Take nochancec Write now. 


Studio 1048 Omaha 



































\ I Teach Real Salesmanshi 
em You can be asalesman. Increase your power to — 
others, earn from $1.200 to $10,000 a year. I am the only 
man teaching salesmanship who is sales manager of a whole- 
sale house and an official of United Commerciai Travelers of 
America. Write for my free magazine. “The Salesman,” 
and how you can become a Traveling Salesman. My grad- 
uates hold paying positions, and I ean assist YOU to profit 
able employment. Most practical, highly endorsed course 
in the world. No matter where you live, or what your 
Occupation, write me today. 


THE TROTTER SCHOOL, Dept. 100, Kansas City, Mo. 


—) | TEACH 
Sas 
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BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize for best course in Pen- 


















18th Year 






manship. Under my guidance you can become an expert 
commercial colleges at high salaries. If you wish to 
become a better penman, write me. I will send you Free 
Journal. C. W. Ransom, 712 Relianee Ridg., Kansas City, Mo. 
offers 350 class-room courses to non-resident 
students. One may thus do part work for a Bach- 
STUDY jects, others for Teachers, Writers, Accountants, 
kers, Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 
Etc. Begin any time. 
By EMANUEL LASKER 
become proficient in the game. 
Gives openings and methods of play. Tells how to defeat 
book, by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 
J. S. OGILVIE CO., 37G ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 


—. Am placing many of my students as instructors 
n 
one of my Favorite pens and a copy of the Ransomerian 
HOME Correspondence-Study Dept. 
elor’s degree. Elementary courses in many sub- 
U. of C. (Div.G) Chicago. Ill. 
Invaluable to those desiring to 
your opponent. 140 pages. fully illustrated. Cloth bound 
21 
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If a wish to become an up-to-date nurse and earn 
$12 to $30 a week, we offer you advantages not 
given by any other school; the oldest school; lowest 
cost; home study; five courses from which to choose; 
you startany time; experienced instructors; 
os recognized bv best doctors; NO MORE 

’ 8' ENTS ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROP- 

ERLY TRAINED. Beginners, practical nurses and hospital graduates 
accepted. You are entitled tothe best. Write today for booklet telling all about 
pursing, sentfree. ChicagoSchool of Nursing, 1204-46 Van Buren St., Ghicage 









ey / Be an Artist 
eT 


Yy teach you in your leisure hours to make 
money. If you are ambitious to learn 
this profitable home employment, write to 
me for full particulars and I will send 
lo er with a free chart. 
I make a specialty of Commercial Art 
lerk—pen and ink designs and posters, 
wash drawings and water colors; in short, 
the best paid branches of art work. The cos 
ot of learning is ridiculously small and the de- 
2 mand for the work is enormous. 
Write to me at once for my free chart. Let me tell you 
the facts about this work, the prices I i get and you can get 
v 










‘CORTINA~PHONE 


“The Original Phonographic Method’’ 
Awarded Medals—Chicago 1893, Buffalo 1901 
ENGLISH - GERMAN - FRENCH 
ITALIAN . SPANISH 
It enables any one to learn any language in the easiest, 
simplest, most natural way. The Cortinaphone Method 
makes language study a pleasure and at the same 
time gives you a practical speaking 

knowledge. 


IDEAL HOME STUDY METHOD 


Our free booklet tells all about the Cortina- 
phone Method and the Cortina courses, 
also our easy payment plan. 


Write for it to-day 
CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES 


Established 1882 
331 Cortina Bidg., 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 










when you are pre’ to do the work. methods are orig- 
inal aol simple. Darcthe D. Deene, 1016 East 41st St., Chicago. ' 





PRIZE CONTEST 


For Men and Women Who Love to Draw 


This cartoon was drawn by zim the world’s most famous cartoonist of ‘“‘Judge,” 
Oan you make a copy of it? r 

NOW, with either pen and ink or pencil, making it twice the size shown and send it 
today. stating your age, occupation and if you ever won a prize in our Oontests, 


COPY ME AND WIN A PRIZE 


Our Board of Art Directors will carefully examine your sketch and if it is 60 per 
cent. as good as the original you will receive as a prize ““The Home Educator’ for 3 
months, If you do not hear from us in ten days your drawing was rejected. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO ENTER THIS CONTEST 


“The Home Educator” is a very inspiring magazine for both men and women, it 
is fully illustrated by world-famous illustrators. There is positively no money con- 
sideration connected with this Prize Contest. Neither can you buy or subsoribe for 
this magazine---it is awarded only to prize winners in our Contests. Oopy this cartoon 
NOW and mail it to us this very day. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, DEPT. 53, 











FOURTH ANNUAL 





ry and see how easy it can be done. Draw this cartoon 








SCRANTON, PA. 








»/LEARN TO WR 
Nyasa 


Earn *25 to *100 
Let us teach 
a Week [<2 cx 
pondence the most profitable 
and fascinating business in the 
world. Our beautiful prospec- 
tus sent free. 
- PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 


3111 Page Building, Chieago, IN, 
or 150 Nassan Street, New York. 


























UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER ; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places 
permanent; promotions regular; vaca- 
tions with pey: thousands of vacancies 
every month; all kinds of pleasant work 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull needed; 
common education sufficient; find out 
how = can have a position guaranteed 
you by asking today for 52 Free. 


EARL HOPKINS, - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF 


to write now for our free booklet E giving positions open and 
what we can do for you, also evidence of hundreds of men 
and women that we have placed in Traveling Positions with 
good Salaries. 

Unlike other correspondence schools we make no cha: 
unless you are satisfied we can help you. ‘Tuition fee partly 
payable from earnings. 


SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP, 
15 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
















EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


We place our Students in Positions for Practica! Training 
where they can earn pan per month while studying. Bea 
Trained Salesman and earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 per 
ear. Positions now open. Address nearest office. 

HE PRACTICAL SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP, Inc., Dept.8 


New Haven, Conn. Oleveland, Ohio. 
educators, Experienced and competent instruct- 


Se \ ors. Takes spare time gay. Three courses— 
eg 


‘Preparatory, Business, Coliege, Prepares for 

practice, ill better your con- = 4 
dition and prospects in business. s 
Students and graduates wae 


where. Full particulars an 
Easy Payment Plan Free. 


The Sprague 
Correspandones School 
E of Law, 
810 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 












The oldest and best school. Instruction by melt 
adapted toeveryone. Recognized by courts an: 
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AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


“The Magazine That Entertains” 


$100.00 IN PRIZES 


The readers of CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE may find it 
both amusing and profitable to try to secure one 
of the money prizes which we offer for opinions as 
to the best fiction which they may be able to find in 
the issues of any of the publications of the month 
including AINSLEE’s. The publishers, who aim to 
make AINSLEE’s the finest fiction magazine in the 
world, always pay the highest prices and are on the 
lookout for the best stories written. 

We wish to ascertain the views and tastes of our 
readers, both as to our own and other publications, 
for we believe they should be better judges of what 
they want than professional readers. 

Three prizes are offered for the best suggestions: 


FIRST $50.00 SECOND $30.00 
THIRD $20.00 


HERE ARE THE CONDITIONS: 


1—Letters must relate to fiction only that has been published 
between October 15th and November 15th, 1910, in 
any publication, including Ainslee’s. 

2—Letters should not exceed two hundred words in length. 

3.—Awards are to be subject to the judgment of the pub- 
lishers and editors of Ainslee’s. The names of the 
winners will be regularly announced. 

4—Replies must be mailed not later than Nov. |5th,1910. 


Address “Fiction Competition,’?’ AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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(TGR RSE EEE TEE SRG RES DSSS GTS A a 
Are You A Great Special Offer to Readers of Cosmopolitan 


Married? A $10.00 Book for Only $2.00 


me a $100.00 IN GOLD! Is the value of the great book, ‘‘THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE," 
a 


written by Joun Cowan, M. D., to every thoughtful Man and Woman. 

It has received the highest testimonials and commendations from lead. 
ing medical and religious critics; has been endorsed by all the leading philanthropists, and recommended te 
every ‘LL WH of the human race. 
TOA W. MARRIED, or are contemplating marriage, it will give information w 
TO ALL WHO ARE MARRIED, HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS, besides conferring a woe 
benefit not only upon them, but upon their children. Every thinking man ard woman should study this 
work. Any person desiring to know more about the book before purchasing it may send to us for our 8-page 
descriptive circular, giving full and comp.e<e table of contents. It will be sent free by mail to any address, 
The following is the table of contents: 

Chapter I—Marriage and Its Advantages. Chapter II—Age at which to Marry. Chapter II]I—The 
Law of Choice. Chapter IV—Love Analyzed. Chapter V—Qualities the Man Should Avoid in Choosing, 
Chapter VI—Qualities the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. Chapter VII—The Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of Generation in Woman. Chapter VIII—The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in Man. 
Chapter IX—Amativeness: Its Use and Abuse. Chapter XI—The Law of Continence. Chapter XII—Children: Their 
Desirability. Chapter XIII—The Law of Genius. Chapter XIV—The Conception of a New Life; Chapter XV—The Phys- 
iology of Inter-Uterine Growth. Chapter XVI—Period_of Gestative Influence. Chapter XVII—Pregnancy: Its Signs and 
Duration. Chapter XVIII—Disorders of Pregnancy. Chapter XIX—Confinement. Chapter XX—Management of Mother 
and Child After Del very. Chapter XXI—Period of Nursing Influence. Chapter XXII—Feeticide. Chapter XXIII—Diseases 
Peculiar to Women. Chapter XXIV—Diseases Peculiar to Men. Chapter XXV—Masturbation. Chapter XXVI—Steril- 
ity and Impotence. Chapter XXVII—Subjects of Which More Might be Said. Chapter XXVIII—A Happy Married 
Life: How Secured. p 

This-book is a handsome 8vo, bound in heavy cloth, and contains 400 pages, with 100 illustrations, and will be sent by mail 
postpaid, and securely sealed for $3.00. 

A SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU, We wish to ascertain the value of this advertisement, and with this end in view 
KK We will send a copy of the above valuable work by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
only $2.00, provided you mention the fact you saw this advertisement in COSMOPOLITAN. Address all orders to 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 57A Rose Street, New York 


in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, 
Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello. One lesson 
weekly. Beginners or advanced pupils. Your only expense is 
for postageand music which averages about 2 cents aday. Estab 


lished1898. Thousands of pupils all over the world write, “Wish 
I had known of you before.” Booklet and free tuition offer sent free. Address: U. Ss. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 1%, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City. Insiruments supplied when needed. Cash or credit. 


| VERY manly boy in 
F: America, who has 
90” in him and wants 

to succeed, should read 


The 
American Boy 


Biggest, cleanest, most fascinating. 
A monthly treat of bully stories, bright 
ideas, useful information and 
fine pictures. 250,000 boys and 
their parents say it's the*best 
ever.” $1.00 a Full Year. 4 RRs 

10c a copy af news-sfands. #& A y DV y v3 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING £O. ; i‘) H) 
111 MAJESTIC BLDG., ei oe 

He SIE IB 
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I Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


says Grenville Kleiser (lately of Yale Fac- 
ulty). He rids you of timidity—gives you 
confidence in yourself —develops your 
power and personality. Just give him fif- 
teen minates of your time daily—at home 
—and he will speedily teach you how to 


Close Sales — Make Political 
Speeches— Address Board Meet- 
ings — Deliver After Dinner 
Speeches—Propose Toasts—-Tell 
Stories Entertainingly. 

If you can't talk to the point, you can’t carry conviction 
—you can’t win! Don't you want to be a winner? Then 
write to-day. Let us tell you all about this helpful Course 
and prove its value. <A postal will do. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 53 NEW YORK 
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me Sexual Facts 


SCR LOE Nt Babar 
an0 Forry five The information in these books will 
insure marital happiness and save man- 

kind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


ALU STU SUL The only complete series of books 

Seas published on delicate subjects. Written 

el tie in a manner understood by every person 

iT, and information given which should not 
be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities 
everywhere. 

Four books to boys and men: “Youre Boy,” “Young Man,” 

“Young Husband,” “Man of Forty-five.” 


Four books to girls and women: “ Young Girl,” “Young 
Woman.” “Young Wife,” “Woman of Forty-five.” 


$1 t free. Table of contents frec. 
Vir Publishing €o., 871 Church Bldg., 15th & Race, Phila., Pa 
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These Thousands of Letters from Employers 
of Traveling Salesmen and Saleswomen 
Offer Good Positions to Our Students. 


We reproduce here, an actual photograph of Mr. W. W. Dougherty, President of the National Sales- 
men’s Training Association, which shows several thousand letters we now have on file at our Chicago 
Office alone, from the biggest and best business houses in America which employ Salesmen and 
Saleswomen, and which offer good positions to the men and women students of our Correspondence 
Course in Scientific Salesmanship. ; 

These firms each ask us to supply them with from one to 500 Traveling Salesmen and Sales- 
women. In addition to the letters shown here, we also have similar letters on file at each of our 
other five offices—in New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Atlanta and San Francisco. Anyone 
interested may call at any one of our offices and inspect these letters, which are positive proof 

that we cannot begin to supply the demand from Employers of Salesmen and Bales- 
women for our Students. No other Correspondence School in the world can make such 
a showing, and we challenge any or all of them to attempt it. 

During the past three years, we have assisted thousands of men and women who 
had no former experience in Salesmanship. and who previously were able to earn no 
more than $25 to $75 a month, to obtain positions where they have easily earned from 
$100, to as much as $1,000 a month and all expenses, 

Right now, we have more openings for our Students than we can begin to fill,~ 
and there will be thousands of good positions open during the fall and winter rush, 


Do You Wis to Obtain a Position Where You Can Earn From 
$1,000 to $5,000 a Year or More, and All Your Expenses Besides? 
We will teach you to be an expert Salesman or Saleswoman by mail, and assist you 
to secure a good position while you are learning. No former experience required. Don’t 
be satisfied with hard work, long hours and poor pay. Salesmanship is the best paid, 
most independent and delightful profession in the world, and by our method, the easi 
one to learn, Salesmen and Saleswomen make from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and all 
expenses easily, and many of them earn from 
$10,000 to $25,000 a year, and the demand al- 
ways exceeds the supply. What we have done 
for thousands of others, we can do for you. If 
you can read and write and think, the Course 
of Instruction in Scientific Salesmanship we 
ive our Students, will make you successful 
rom the very start and our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau wil! secure you a good position 
in which you can earn from two to ten times 
as much as you can in any other profession. 
Write to-day for our handsome Free catalog 
**A Knight of the Grip.’” which contains fu i 
particulars of the special offer we are now making our Students, enabling them to pay for 
their tuition out of their earnings. Fill out this coupon and send to-day- 
Address Our Nearest Office, Dept. 110 


National Salesmen’s Training Association Ynccssic, nusss Ses trencises’ 


ARE YOU MARRIED | Opportunity Stares You 
or HOPING TO BE? In the Face Now 


| Would You Earn $3,000 to 
$5,000 a Year? THEN write 
for this FREE Book TODAY 


No calling is worth while unless it raises one above 
care and worry—permanently. Nocallingisa career 
unless it makes one independent—socially and 

financially. 1f you are tired of job-hunting write 

for this book and learn about Mechano-Ther- 
apy—the ethical science of bloodless surgery 
and drugless medicine, It affords people 
without capital zse available opportun- 
ity they seek, 
Any ordinarily educated man or wo- 
man can master this science and be- 
come a doctor of Mechano-Therapy 
The book groves this. It gives 
the names and photos of a num- 
> ber of $10.00 and $15.00 people 
recent graduates of ours—who 
now earn $3,000.00 to $5.000,00 
a year. Learn how they ac- 
complished this seeming mtr- 
i vacle by means of our course 
#7 The same opportunity saves you 
in the face. Send for this book 


National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Dept. 110 


Kindly send me your Free catalog, 
“A Knight of the Grip.” 


Name 


APO eee eee eee eee esesesseeeeseeeeeeese 


Street Address .....0.sceercecesecesesece 





Frankly, are you fit, ready, prepared to act 
wisely, to select sanely, to care for self, 
wife and family ? Self preservation, 
home-making, race culture demand 

due preparation—heretofore neglect- 

ed, even taboo—now generally 
commended. But the average 

maa and woman lack instinct and 
instruction to select wisely, to 

mate scientifically, and “improve 

the breed.” To all such this advertisement points the way 
to “knowledge of most worth” (Spencer) to be found in 
Dr. Foote’s Home Cyclopedia of Popular Social 
and Sexual Science,—a plain readable, truly interest- 
ing and always instructive book of 1,200 pages, 400 
illustrations (80 in color), and over 1000 helpful hints 
Tegarding private, personal and domestic problems that 
are sure to perplex everybody some day. This great 


work is, in short, “plain home talk” from a famous author 

of 50 years’ experience; it has helped a million readers, and 

will help you. Our Free 32-page circular proves that 
every adult should have a copy of this great book. 

Money refunded if dissatisfied. 

WE GIVE YOU just to mention that you saw this 
advertisement in the November Cos- 
mopolitan, by letting you have this 
$2.00 book (cloth bound) for only 

$1.50, if you order in 90 days. Agents Wanted. 


MURRAY HILL PUB. COMPANY 
159 East 28th Street, New York 


and satisfy yourself as to the cer- 
tainty of this comforting fact. 


Earn $3,000 to $5,000 Yearly 


You may. This is not hearsay, guesswork or supposition—but a possi- 
bility. In a few months time, either in class here, or by mail. in your 
spare time at home, without interference with present occupation, we cap 
teach you the practice of this high-grade, highly-paid profession. We 
guarantee success in the study of this calling—issue authorized diplomas 
to graduates, and help worthy students with an admirable system of grad- 
uated partial tuition payments. It is all very simple and clear. Write 
for this free book and learn all about this opportunity—your opportunity. 
Write NOW, while special terms are in torce. Address 


American College of Mechano-Therapy 
Dept.148, 120-2 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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REAL ESTATE 
British Columbia 


Grow Apples and grow rich in the glorious fruit district of 
Southern British Columbia. Our choice lands $10 cash and 
$10 monthly, without interest. Annual profits $500 to $1000 
per acre. Orchard, garden, poultry, hunting, fishing,boating; 
grand warm climate; school, church, postoffice, store, big 
sawmill; daily trains, close to markets; unlimited demand for 
products. Write quick for maps, photos, free information. 

West-Kootenay Fruit Lands Company, 
Dept. ., Nelson, B. C. 


California 


California land, $1 acre cash payment, balance pur- 
chase 90 cents month per acre; close San Francisco; no taxes; 
no interest; 5-acre tracts; level, rich, clear, ready to plow; irri- 
gated, perpetual water rights; immediate possession; partic- 
ulars, maps, photographs free. 

Stevinson Colony, 830 Market, San Francisco. 

Readers interested in California oil discoveries, lands, 
leases, etc., may secure latest and continual information on 
trial subscription for three months free to 

Investors’ Journal, 617 Delta Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Los Angeles—California—Where real estate values 
double in a few years, and fortunes are made from small in- 
vestments. Beautifully illustrated Booklet, giving facts and 
figures—together with large double Map of city and vicinity 
—mailed upon receipt of 10 cents (stamps or silver). A dollar's 
worth of information for a dime. McClung & McClure Realty 
Co., 223-C Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


Texas 


Buy Land in Central West Texas in the valleys of the 
Conchos and the Colorado rivers, $10 to $15 an acre. Deep 
rich soil, ample rainfall, big crops, quick markets, low freight 
rates, fine schools. Write for folder ‘‘Concho-Colorado 


Sonz.. 
G. O. Dobbin, G. O. A., G. C. & 8. F. Ry., Galveston, Texas. 
ay = Irrigated Sugar Cane Farm 

in the fertile wer Rio Grande Valley. Excells the world in 
production of =e cane. Fine climate, rich soil, pure water, 
cheap labor—quick returns. Crops certain—profits big. Ten 
acres or more—easy terms. Low in price now—rapidly in- 
creasing in value. Desirable place to live; fine schools and 
churches. We ,will plant land at once, also cultivate, harvest 
and market crop on share basis. Make your crops pay for 
your land. For Free booklet and long list of satisfied Cus- 


tomers—Address 
San Benito Sugar Co., 
262 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


$10 Texas Map Free. Showing every section of land in 
Texas orange belt. Would cost $10 to buy. Free for 4c. 


postage. Address, 
©. A. Elmen & Co., Desk C., Houston, Texas. 


Investments—Bonds—Mortgages 


The Colorado Gold Book 

—A beautiful book on America’s wonderful Gold industry. 
Indispensable to investors in high grade profitable mining 
securities. Tells of 135 mines paying 104%, aggregating $628,- 
516,057.—78 Colorado Mines payi $53,054,228. Contains 
no advertising. 100 numbered and signed copies sent free 
postpaid to first 100 requests from this periodical. Write 

8. I. DeVine, 

No 3, Mann Building, 
Utica, N. Y 


10% First Mortgage, 10% municipal, paving and sewer 
bonds, 6% state and school warrants, $100 or more in- 
vested for you. For information write Night and Day Bank. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


GAMES—AMUSEMENTS 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Minstrel Materials, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Musical Pieces, Entertainments, Make Up Goods. 


Large Catalogue Free. T. 8. Denison & Co., Dept. 24, Chicago. 
YACHTS—MOTOR BOATS 


Hopkins sells everything for motor boats and yachts. 
Send for catalog and save money. 
119 Chambers Street 
New York 








Big Opportunities from Little “Ads” 


CLOSING DATE: Advertisements for December Cosmopolitan, published November 10th, should be in our office 
on or before October 17th, the final closing date. 
RATES: $2 a line, cash with order. Minimum space accepted four lines (about 32 words). 
On a definite six time contract the rate is only 50c. a line on the sixth insertion. Example: 
a four-line advertisement costs $8 for each five consecutive insertions and $2 for the last issue. 


Cosmopolitan Classiped Directory, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 













REAL ESTATE 
=. A labama 


Alabama Fruit and Chicken Farms—Five Acre 
Farms $75.00 Each. Terms, $7.50 Down and $2.50 monthly, 
I also sell 10-20-40 and 80 Acre Farms on small cash pay- 
ments and easy terms. Here is where you can be your own 
boss, make money and have a comfortable life in a delightful 
climate among good neighbors. If you want a home and 
safe investment write me to-day. Established 1881. 

Address Frank B. Cleveland, Alabama Land Owner 
5601 Adams Express Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Florida 


If a man could buy ten acres of land, pay for it with the 
first crop and have $1,000 in the bank, all in 100 days, 
wouldn't that be worth looking into? We have what is 
called the best tract of black sandy loam soil in Florida, 
1000 farms for sale now at $25.00 per acre. Seven miles from 
Sanford where lands are $100.00 to $1500.00 per acre. Write 
to-day. Florida Homeland Company, 409 Atlantic Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Florida—Join a syndicate now developing a 300 acre grape- 
fruit grove near Ft. Myers, Lee Co., South Florida. Grapefruit 
we $500 to $600 per acre per annum. $12.50 per month will 

uy an acre interest of 100 trees. Four years ago we organized 
a syndicate and planted 400 acres in Grapefruit trees which we 
expect to yield $100,000 worth of fruit next season, which 
would represent 50% profit on the investment. Grapefruit 
trees live and bear large crops of fruit for 50 years. Write 
to-day for full particulars. Address Grapefruit Company, 
Home Life Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


De Land, the Athens of Florida. a. ar. healthful; Uni- 
versity advantages. For information about De Land, Volusia 
County or Florida in general, address 

The Business Men's League, De Land, Florida. 


New York 


Everyone now interested, or about to become interested in 
real estate, should read Realty Profits, a Magazine of the 
pocket-book. Send for free specimen, or 25 cents (postage) for 
year’s subscription. 

Realty Profits, 1316 Broadway, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Money- Making Farms throughout 17 states; great variety 
size and price. Stock, tools and crops included with many to 
settle estates quickly. Mammoth illustrated catalogue ‘‘ No. 
30”’ free. E. A. Strout, Station 2720, 47 West 34th St., N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Sensational Sale. Visible Underwoods; Olivers, Smiths 
and others, $18 to $38; sent on ore: ~_d limited; 
never such bargains. Old reliable. Consolidated Typewriter 
Exchange, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


Typewriters: Real Remingtons $12; Caligraphs $6; Ham- 
monds, Densmores $10; Smith Premiers $15; Olivers, Under- 
woods $25. 15 days’ trial and year’s guarantee. Harlem 
Typewriter Exchange, Dept X 11, 217 West 125th St., N. Y. 


Remington $18.75. This is your opportunity. Write at 
once for the most interesting proposition ever made. We are 
the final word. _ 

Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, New York. 


Genuine typewriter bargains. No matter what make, will 
quote you lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big bar- 
gain list and illustrated catalogue. 

L. J. Peabody, 64 Minot Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Underwoods, Remingtons and all other machines. We 
rent them anywhere, and allow six months rental to apply 
toward the purchase price. Write for catalogue and net 
prices. Typewriter Sales Co., 171 Broadway, N. Y 
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ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
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Farmers have big money. Reach over 750,000 of them by 
advertising in Farm Life—30 cents = — line classified. 
Minimum ad. $1.20. Sample copy free. No medical adver- 
tising. Dept. 4, Farm Life, Chicago. 
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Opportunity Adlets 


AGENTS WANTED 


—Keents wanted—Resident and traveling salesmen for 
nena fighting proposition out. Everyone a customer. Big 
Profits. Exclusive Territory. Write for details. Chicago 
Solar Light Co., 206 Jefferson St., Chicago, Ml. 
= ist! We havea perfect hand Vacuum Cleaner within 
oka the humblest home. Our Hand Vacuum Cleaner 
does the work of the most expensive electric vacuum clean- 
ing plant. Housewives snap it up. Big profits for men 
and women. Send for information. 

Utility a & Export Company, 

100 E. 27th Street, New York City. 


~Live Agents Wanted. $75 Weekly Salary. Special re- 
newal contract. $1,000 life; $150 5-year dividend maturing 
coupons; $10 weekly sick, accident policy. Premium 6 cents 
daily. Particulars. The Brotherhood, Box 855. Denver. Colo. 
Agents! here’s your chance to make more money and 
yt. than rer before on a live, quick selling sub- 
scription proposition. Ask for ‘‘ Salary Plan.” Address ** Von 

Sales Mer., Hampton's Magazine, 61 W. 35th St., New York. 


~Agents—The biggest money maker ever known. The 
new Canchester Incandescent Kerosene Lamp revolutionizes 
old lighting methods. Burns air instead of money. Six 
times brighter than electricity, gas, or acetylene at i1-10th 
cost. Burns with or without mantle. Burner fits any lamp. 
Saves 75c. oil. No trimming wicks. Showing means selling. 
Territory going fast. Write to-day. Handsome outfit fur- 
nished. Canchest ight Co., Dept. C, 26 State St., Chicago. 


We have something new for salesmen making small towns. 
A Neat clean quick selling, pocket side line. If interested 
write for order book to-day. : 

20th Century Mfg. Co., 1308 Wells Str., Chicago. 

Photo Pillow Top, Portrait, Frame, Photo, China Plate 
and Sheet Picture proposition best ever on market for agents. 
Samples and Catalog free. 30 days Credit. Rejects credited. 
James O. Bailey Co., Dept. 8., Chicago. ee. 

Wanted: High class general agents to organize sales force 
in cities and country towns on new invention of great merit. 
Over 250,000 sold already this year. Article is extensively 
advertised and demand is great. Exceptional money-making 
opportunity in your territory for the right man. Give full 
particulars first letter. 

E. H. Selecman, Sales Mer., 
622—210 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Sell ‘‘Den’’ Pictures. Immense profits; catchy; sell on 
sight. Our plan a success. $2 started us. 3rd year spent 
$15,000.00 advertising alone. Will show you how free. 
Gordon Art Co., Dept. C, New York City. 


Agents—Make big money selling ‘“‘ Naida’’ Shirtwaist 
Patterns. Handsomely braided designs on Pure Irish Linen. 
$9 per doz., sell for $2.50 each. Something new. Every 
woman buys. Sample materials and particulars free. 

Madison Embroidery & Braiding Co., Dept. 22, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents that protect and pay. Books free. Highest refer- 
ences; best results. Send for list of Inventions wanted. Patents 
advertised free. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 622 F. St., Washington, D. C. 

Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send sketch for free 
report as to patentability. Guide Book and what to Invent 
with valuable List of Inventions Wanted sent free. One 
million dollars offe ed for one invention; $16,000 for others. 
Patents secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress. 
Sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Patents in Cash Demand. Many deals closed by our 
clients—one recently for $680,000.00—our proof of Patents 
that Protect. Send 8c. tage for our 3 books for Inventors 

R. S&S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Div. 84, Washington, D. C., Estab. 1869. 


Capitalize your brains! Protect your ideas. Patents, 
trade-marks, copyrights. ‘‘Guide Book D"’ and list of 200 in- 
ventions wan free. Special offers. Send sketch of invention 
for free advice. Personal services. R.B.Owen, Washington,D.CO. 


Patent Your Ideas. $100,000 offered for one invention; 
$8,500 for another. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. Patent Obtained or Fee Re- 
turned. We advertise Fd atent for sale at our expense. 
Established 15 years. Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attys., 
915 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

Patents that Pay! 2 Books Free: ‘‘ What & How to Invent 
—Fortunes in Patents” & 61p. Guide. Best references. Special 
offers. My clients made $205,340.00. Opposite U. 8. Pat. Off. 
E. E. Vrooman, Patent Lawyer, 804 F St., Washington, D.C. 


PIANOS—MUSIC 


Ivers & Pond Pianos. Superlative Quality. Used 
in over 350 leading educational institutions and 45,000 dis- 
criminating homes. Unsurpassed facilities for production 
and distribution enable us to supply the best piano at no 
quer price than inferior instruments frequentiy cost. 
Wherever in the United States we have no dealer, we will 
rices and ship from factory i asy 
rite for new catalogue and letter, explaining 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 





quote lowest 
ayments. 
our unique ‘“‘On Approval” plan. 
111 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents make big money sell our new gold letters for 
office windows, store fronts, and glass signs. Any one can put 
them on. Write to-day for free sample and full particulars. 

Metallic Sign Letter Co., 420 N. Clark St., Chicago. 

Agents wanted in every country to sell the transparent 
handle pocket-knife. Big commission paid. From $75.00 
to $300 a month can be made. Write for terms. 

Novelty Cutlery Co., No. 7 Barr St., Canton, Ohio. 

Agents—You can have our illustrated Fall catalogue, 
containing everything you want to handle, also dress goods 
——e (both free). Write to-day. Joseph T. Simon & Co., 
656 Broadway, New York. 

Agents—$33.30 per week selling forged steel nickel-plated 
10 in 1 Combination Tool. $5.60 worth of tools for the price 
of one. Sample free, for examination. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
418 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Men Wanted Quickly vy big Chicago mail order house 
to distribute catalogues, advertise. $21 weekly; liberal ex- 
pense allowance. 

Globe Association, 1241 State Street, Chicago. 

Agents: Write for new proposition on our patented 
match and gum vending machines. Splendid side line, one 
sale per day makes good salary. Laclede Mfg. Co., 433 
Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


$100 Monthly and expenses to trustworthy men and 
women to travel and distribute samples; big manufacturer. 
Steady work. 

8S. Scheffer, Treas. MJ 135, Chicago. 

High Class Agents. We have territory for a few experi- 
enced successful representatives to sell a complete line of 
Pure Aluminum Cooking Utensils and Household Specialties 
direct to housewives. All our Agents average $40.00 per 
week. In replying state experience and success. 

American Aluminum Mfg Co., Dept 89, Lemont, III. 


Agents make from $5 to $15 per day on our new Toilet 
Combinations. Highest quality; lowest prices; most attract- 
ive packages. Write to-day and become a live Pierce Agent. 

Pierce Chemical Co., 485—5th Ave., Chicago. 

Agents—Portraits 35c., frames 15c. Sheet Pictures Ic. 
Stereoscopes 25c. Views lc. 30 Days’ Credit. Samples and 
Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, Dept. 1046, 1027 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago. 

Become a Mfr's Agent: We manufacture hosiery which out- 
wears 3 of the ordinary kind; replaced free when hole appears. 
Easy sales; large profits. First reply obtains agency your city. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. E., 724 Girard Ave., Philadelphla. 


Widows, Ladies, Men. New. Interesting Profitable easy 

ya Spare time or permanent. Sell our useful specialties. Our 
gin 

premium offer p ifg. Ce ne is. 

Men and Women Agents to sell Live Specialties; nothing 
like — elsewhere; sell quickly at big profit. Square dealing 
assured. 
___ American Sales Co., 332 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. as 

150% Profit selling new dry powder fire extinguisher. 
Every home, city or country, needs it. Write for big money 
peas uick. Amfirexco, P. O. Box 206, adison 
OO Serr Oe OO 

Agents for our new Limited Policies. Premiums range 
from $1.00 to $10.00 annually. Write To-day. Liberal 
commissions; virgin territory. 

North American Accident Insurance Company, (Dept. C.) 

217 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


FOR THE HAIR 


Don’t be Bald or Prematurely Gray. 
Stop your hair falling. Use our cap a few minutes each day. It 
means perfect health for the hair—the only sure scientific 
treatment. 30 days’ trial free. We submit proof. pregame 
Vacuum Cap Co., 952 B Siberly Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Hair Grows when our Vacuum Cap is used a few minutes 
daily. Sent on 60 days’ free trial at our expense. No drugs 
or electricity. Stops falling hair. Cures dandruff. Postal 
brings illustrated booklet. ; 

Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 595 Barclay Blk., Denver, Colo. 





ae willdoubleyoursales. Particulars and$2.00 
ree, Fair Mfg. Co., F. M. 13, Racine, Wis. 


~ Our Hair Food absolutely restores gray hair to its natural 
(original) color without dyeing it. It stops falling hair and 
kills the dandruff germ. Price $1.00 We want to hear from the 


sceptical. 
Dwight Sprague & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


COINS—STAMPS—POST CARDS 


Sample packages of Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year Post Cards, Sent prepaid for ten cents in stamps. 
Agents wanted everywhere, write at once. Arrow Post 
Card Co., 1110 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Foreign Stamps Free. 105 different (cat. over $2) 
including Servia, China, Newfoundland, Philippines, Ja- 
maica, Swiss, Japan, India, Austria, etc., mention gift A.231, 
send 4c. postage. Bright & Son. 164, Strand, London, Eng. 


$7.75 paid for rare date 1853 Quarters. $20 for a $4. 
Keep all money dated before1884,and send 10c at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Dept. 40., Le Roy, N. Y. 


It pays to read these pages in Cosmopolitan for profit as well as instruction and enjoyment 27 





Offportunity Adlets 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Learn the truth about Mail Order Business before 
investing in ‘‘outfits.’’ Important information and particu- 
lars, showing how to start M.O. business sent free. Mail 
Order Library,Publicity Dept. C., 509—Fifth Ave.,New York. 


An Investment of $10 per month will secure a lifetime in- 
come of $50 per month and the investment should be worth 
$2,000. Write Satsuma Company, 508 B, Keystone Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

I can start you in a Money Making Mail Order business 
in your own home. Big profits. Everything furnished. Free 
booklet tells how. 

W. C. Foote, Box C-254, Muskegon, Mich. 

Be Independent! Start a mail order business in your 
own home. We tell you how, and furnish everything needed. 
wholesale. An honorable and profitable business for man or 
woman. Particulars free. Many make $3000 a year. 

Murphy Mfg. Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 


We Start You in a permanent business with us and fur- 
nish everything. We have new easy selling plans and season- 
able leaders in the Mail Order line to keep our factories busy. 
No canvassing. Small capital. You pay us out of the business. 
Large profits. Spare time only required. Personal assistance. 
Write to-day for plans, positive proof and sworn statements. 

J. M. Pease Mfg. Co., 813 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$2,000.00. We will lend you $2,000 under certain rea- 
sonable conditions, and agree that you may repay the loan 
from the dividends on an investment which we will suggest. 
Continental Commercial Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Successful manufacturing company will turn over an 
established trade in each state to bright business man who can 
qualify and invest $500 and upward in the company’s mer- 
chandise. No risk, as we refund for goods returned. Stand- 
ard Gillett Light Co., 11 B. W. Michigan St., Chicago. 


* FOR THE HOME 


Make your own furniture one-fourth cost. Full size pat- 
terns; complete directions. Send 10c. for hall-seat pattern. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. Get cat: e. Home 
Furniture Pattern Co., 401 Potter Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. 


ae buy diamonds, watches, jewelry, gold or silver, 
new or broken—any quantity. Send by m or express. 
Goods will be held subject to your approval and returned at 
our expense if our price is not satisfactory. Established 1896. 
Liberty RefiningCompany, PittsburghLifeBldg, Pittsburgh ,Pa. 


Le Roy’s Non-Alcoholic perfumes are the world’s best, 
containi no alcohol they are 100% perfume, one drop 
will last for weeks. Violette, Rose Leaves, Ideal Boquet, 
etc. Try ‘‘Manzanillo’’ the latest odor. By mail $2.00 
per 0z., +0Z. $1.00, ¢0z. 60c. Sample on a blotter free for the 








asking. 
The Sunset Perfume Co., 244 S. B’way, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR THE DEAF 


The Acousticon makes the deaf hear instantly. No 
trumpet, unsightly or cumbersome apparatus. Special instru- 
ments for Theatres and Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with endorsement of those you 
know, free. K. L. Turner, Pres’t. 

General Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, New York City. 

Deaf? Invisible Ear Pelliclets, lately patented, quickly re- 
lieve Deafness and Head Noises. Make you hear well. Su- 

rior to anything on the market. Cost but little. Write for 

klet. The Pelliclet Co., 127 Duane St., New York City. 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


‘Lighting in Photography—New and simple method by 
daylight and artificial light, both skylight and at home; illus- 


trated Prempectus sent free on demand. 
. Klary, 103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 











Pictures & Home Decorations 





The Latest Picture Hit. ‘‘My Champagne Girlie.”’ Size 
8x16in 15 colors. Delightful for your ‘‘ Den.”’ Sent with 100 
other “‘ catchy " art ideas on receipt of Ten 2c. stamps. 

Union Art Co., 131 C, Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


FURS 


$125.00 For $40.00. I found in a closed case sold at auction 
by order of Garfield Safe Deposit Co. a lot of furs, consistin: 
mostly of men’s fur-lined coats and ladies’ long, beaut 
Hare Lynx sets. The black Lynx sets consist of a magnifi- 
cent extra large muff and extra beautiful Russian shawl. 
They are wo at least $75.00, will sell for $20.00 and the 
men’s coats are lined with the finest Australian mink. The 
shell of imported broadcloth, with collar and cuffs and 
facing of the very finest Persian lamb, sizes 34 to 48. Its 
value is above $125.00, will sell for $40.00, and will ship at 
my expense anywhere, with privilege of inspection either or 
both articles. Write at once to take advan of this 
extraordinary offer. Mr. Kay, President of ays, Inc., 
23 West Thirty-Fourth St., New York City. 





HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


“We Want Men to control general selling-agencies, in ex- 
clusive territory, for a rapid envelope-sealer—one of the most 
successful senneene’ office-specialties. No capital required 
for try-out. erritory going fast. 

Saunders Sealer Co. 1819 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. 

Experienced or Successful Salesmen to sell gasoline 
lighting systems suitable for any place or purpose; attractive 

roposition ; write for cugeioges. Doud Lighting Co., 216 N, 
Tacos St., Chicago, Ill. Dept B. 

Stock Salesmen. Men only who can furnish best refer- 
ences to place with investors the stock of a life insurance com- 
pany already organized and writing a large volume of insur- 
ance. Company has recently increased its capital stock to 


$1,000,000. 3 
612 Indiana Pythian Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

$25 Weekly and expenses to men and women to collect 
names, distribute samples and advertise. Steady work. 
©. H. Emery, M. D., 35. 

Chicago, Ill. , 

Civil Service Government positions are very desirable 
for young people. Full information and questions recently 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 

Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.O. 

Railway Mail Clerks Wanted. Salary $800 to $1600. 
Annual vacations with full pay. Examinations everywhere, 
Nov. 12th. Thousands of appointments coming. Common 
education sufficient. Influence unnecessary. rite for list 
of examinations. Preparation free. 

Franklin Institute, Dep’t B-10. Rochester, N. Y. 

Get a Better Place—Uncle Sam is best employer; pay is 
high and sure; hours short; places permanent; promotions 
regular; vacations with pay; thousands of vacancies every 
month; all kinds of pleasant work everywhere; no lay-offs; 
no em needed; common education sufficient. Ask for free 
Booklet 5 giving full geetcuters and explaining my offer 
of position or money back. 

Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

Local Representatives Wanted. Splendid income assured 
right man to act as our representative after learning our 
business thoroughly by mail. Former experience unneces- 
sary. All we require is honesty, ability, ambition and willing- 
ness to learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
This is an exceptional opportunity for a man in your sec- 
tion to into a big-paying business without capital and 
become independent for life. Write at once for Par- 
ticulars. ddress E. R. Marden, President, 

The National Co-op. Real Estate Co., Suite 26, 
Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Do you want to make big money? Here is your oppor- 
tunity, representing in your locality large reliable established 
business house; no experience or capital required. Write for 
free particulars. Dept. G. 

Daniel H. Ritter Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Exceptional aay, for’ energetic solicitors to 
secure protected — for high grade specialty. Sells to 
business men, doctors, lawyers, homes, barbers, hotels. Big 
Splendid Spring and Summer specialty. Write to- 
day. Sanitax Co., 2327 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Wanted, organizers. Good commissions. Any territory. 

For the aera social Order of Owls. 


‘ bot, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Live men or women in Siar e Coy to operate busi- 
ness at home. $50 weekly. o capital. No canvassing. 
Spare time. I furnish everything to start. Free particulars. 

oorhies, Desk M E, Omaha, Neb. 


INSTRUCTION 


Learn to Write Stories and articles. Great demand 
if well written. We teach you aaewy by mail. We 
also assist you in marketing your MSS. rite for Catalog O. 

Emerson School, Battle Creek, Mich. : 

Be a Doctor of Mechano-Therapy, the wonderful 
new system of healing, $3000-$5000 a year. We teach you 
by mail. Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. 
Authorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write 
to-day for Dg ay free. American College of Mechano- 
Therapy, Dept. 638, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 

Make Money writing short-stories. Earn from $100—500 
monthly. Pleasant spare time or ar work for you. Send 
for Free Booklet. Tells how. nited Press Syndicate, 
San Francisco. 


_—s ‘SELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy both Morse and Wireless, taught quickly, 
R. R. train wire and complete wireless station in school. 
Big demand for operators. Living expenses earned. Corre- 
spondence courses if desired. Catal free. Dodge's Insti- 
tute, 12th St., Valparaiso, Ind. Established 1874. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


Plumbing, electricity, bricklaying or Mechanical 
Denaiine tae by nek ae Short time and 


small cost. Positions always o} . Catal ie free. Write to- 
day. Coyne National Trade Schools, 26 Tilinois St., Chicago. 


profits. 


28 Bright people find in these pages of Cosmopolitan a permanent profitable way to independence 
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” SEEDS—PLANTS—BULBS 


= wers—Beautiful and Fragrant. Easily grown in 
a Plant some Narcissi bulbs in dishes of pebbles 
and water. Growing in water they make a unique and 
beautiful table decoration. Six bulbs and directions only 25 
cts. Gordinier’s Seed Store, Troy, N. Y 


POULTRY—DOGS—PETS 


~ Get More Eggs by feeding cut raw bone. Mann’s Bone 
Cutter sent on 10 days’ free trial. No money in advance. 


log free. 
7 ; W. Mann Co., Box 322, Milford, Mass. 


Seno NOW A Chance to Make $100.00 


For $1.00 you will get 12 
12 ISSUES Qi 
7 


ZY 7 a7 We STUDENTS ART WAGAZINE 


and a chance to work on over $100 
worth of cash art assignments. The 
magazine publishes and criticises 
students’ work, gives lessons in 
Cartooning, Designing, Illustrat- 
ing, Lettering and Chalk-talking. 
Especially valuable to correspond- 
ence art students. It standsfora 
clean life, aclean art and a square 
deal. If not satisfied your money 
refunded. Address the editor, 


G. H, Lockwood 
Dept. 77 Kalamazoo, Michigan 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as il- 
lustrator or cartoonist. My practical system of 
personal individual lessons by mail will develop 
your talent. Fifteen years’ successful work for 
newspapers and magazines qualifies me to teach 
you. Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a test les- 
son plate, also collection of drawings showing 
possibilities tor YOU. 

OF ILLUSTRATING 


The LANDON SCHOO and CARTOONING 


1489 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 








SEND NOW 





School and College Information 


Free 
There are over 500 schools and colleges advertised. No 
wonder you are confused. Would you not therefore welcome 
expert assistance in choosing a residential school or college? 
Our Complete Information is at Your Disposal. We can put you 
in touch with the educational institution best suited to your purposes 
and needs. Weare specialists in this, keeping constantly posted on 
over 1500 schools an college, offering residential courses, ranging 
in price all the way from $. to $1500. 
is service is entirely free from expense, now or later. As we 
receive no fees from the schools, jae may count on our judgment 
being unbiased The only requisite is your agreement to ad- 
vise the name of the schwol selected. 


In order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real service to you, please | 

be careful to state the kind of sehool you have in mind and for whieh sex; 

also the approximate location and the yearly tuition rate you desire to pay. 
litan Educational Club, Stat. F, S. 0, Box 45, New York 


An opportunity must be taken now—or lost, 
perhaps forever. 

See the Business Opportunities in this issue of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine—NOW. 


only thirty days. 





RRR eee AC RTT, AMON RAR AS LE 

‘“Homans’ Self Propelled 
Vehicles”’ gives full details on 
successful care, handling and 
how to locate trouble. 

Beginning at the first prin- 
ciples necessary to be known, 
and then forward to the prin- 
ciples used in every part of a 
Motor Car. 

It is a thorough 1910 course 
in the Science of Automobiles, 
highly approved by manufac- 
turers, owners, operators and 
repairmen, Contains over 400 
illustrations and diagrams, 
making every detail clear, 
written in plain language. 
Handsomely bound. 

PRICE $2 POSTPAID 


ON APPROVAL 


The only way the practical 
merit of this MANUAL can 
be given is by an examination 
of the book itself, which we 
will submit for examination, 

to be paid for or returned, after 
looking it over, 
Upon receipt of the following agree- 
ment, the book will be forwarded. 
No money in advance required, sign and return, 


Theo. Audel & Co., 63 Fifth Ave., New York 
Kindly mail me copy of Homans’ Automobiles, and if fond 
satisfactory, I wil sammediately remit you $2.00, or return the Look to you. 


Ponte a 
aij 

PROPELLED 
Ta aba 


@ cmpatior 2. occ ccc cccccccs cece reese secs ewenssccseseccewe . 


Address 
. Cosmopolitan 


CTT aie 
S IN oO DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
You can learn in spare time in | 
oulive. No need to spen 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is eas 
learn—easy to Wyiten ener, to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other sgeteme. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the en- 
tire English language at your absolute command. The 
best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news- 
paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does 
ractice as with other systems. 
grade ————- everywhere. 
8, testimonials, etc. i 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
..939Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
— =... aa 
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ome, no matter where 


Made in one month with a 


0 vox 


CRISPETTE 
MACHINE 


Y A\ Ostns Money Like Constant stream of nickels, dimes, quarters. Always money coming in—Cris- 


——— 


—. 


profitable, easy, fascinating business. 


M. pettes going out. Perrine, Cal., “One day’s sales $380.00.” Start in safe, 


Somewhere in your town there is a 


small vacant store—a part of a building—a window—a little nook where 


the rent isn’t high. 
and make big money. 


There you can set up your machine, sell crispettes 
Crispettes are fine—all like them—young and old. 


So easy to get the money. Everybody willing to spend small money. Mil- 
lions made in 5c pieces. Think of fortunes made in 5 and 10 cent stores— 


street car companies—five cent shows. 
stand and work. Full instructions—secret formula. Investigate. 
particulars—reports from users. 
Write a card now. 


you can do, 


NG, . 


Machine simple—easy to under- 
Get full 
See what others havedone. Judge what 


138 High Street, Springfield, Ohio 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Are you the 
business manager 


of the home? 


Are you managing that home as your husband manages his business ? 
If not, you are missing something of ciatiiantinie ipaliiliaiaaian, 


Your husband has trade journals, financial newspapers, law reports 
to help him in his business according to what his business is. 


Just as your husband buys and studies the best publications he can 
find on his work so you should buy and study the best publication you 
can find on yours. 


That publication is the WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. 


The November Number 


contains seventy features which are seventy reasons why every woman 
needs it. Seven of them are stories for your entertainment; twelve of them 
are articles for your instruction, and fifty-one of them are specific depart- 
ments to help you in your werk--the business management of your home. 


As the men say: “Business is business.” ‘*Do it now.” 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


15 cents on All News-stands 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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SEVEN DIFFERENT DISHES from 
the THANKSGIVING TURKEY 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 


FTER the first joyous dinner from the big brown Line a good sized mould with cold boiled rice, leav- 
turkey, hot from the oven, there come _ inga considerable space in the center. Make a sauce 
succeeding days when turkey is apt to be- with butter, flour and Armour’s Extract of Beef, and 

come a drug. : mince the turkey. Moisten with the sauce and fill 

Try some of the following dishes and see if they _ the center of the mould and steam until smoking hot. 
don’t make turkey the most . . x Especially nice for luncheon. 
popular of meats. i , © The oft ridiculed turkey hash 

Get a jar of Armour’s Extract iy Ae : 3 will be a welcome dish if it is 
of Beef when you buy your e — Pe moistened with this same rich 
Thanksgiving dinner supplies. : pee : : ‘ f gravy. Serve with wellbrowned 
Few American cooks know that Ihe . ie potatoes and a crisp salad. 
the secret of appetizing meat : +a 7 7 ; Turkey Soup, with tomatoes 
cooking lies in this little white Se. yin ln SOR. OM “maa and rice, favored with Armour’s 
jar. Foreign cooks regard ex- Qa, Sw sk Extract of Beef is a delightful 
tract of beef as a necessity. CB iy dish. Then there are croquettes, 
They add it to soup, sauces and Turkey Croquettes with Rice well browned, with rice or 
gravies for the additional rich- French fried potatoes, or turkey 
ness of flavor. Our housewives should learn this pot pie—made exactly like its brother, chicken pot 
valuable lesson. pie, but far better. 

Add ¥ spoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef to the Armour’s Extract of Beef gives the needed zest. 
water you put in the bottom of tie roasting pan for _ It is the secret of successful economical cooking—al- 
——. You ee lowing you to utilize left over 

ow it improves the flavor. 2 5 ; ee 

For the second meal make a EEO ae = —— = the cheaper 
sauce with butter, flour and \& : er cuts, yet always set an ap 
teaspoonfulof Armour’s Extract ; oS ee on Fe ! petizing table. 
of Beef and boiling water. 4 peak e : Armour and Company, Chi- 
— —- —, = ner ae ee * # cago, publish a cook book, 
an ve ; P ue Rew 23 wen Fieia® 66 i ” 
your gravy over the whole, and need wes = Popular Recipes,” that 
you have a second turkey dinner tells you some new secrets in 

appetizing cookery. Sent free 


as good as the first. f 
A very delicious dish made from cold turkeyisa by them on request; you should secure a copy and 


mould of minced turkey and rice. keep it for ready reference. 


co 
armours 
EXTRACT c*% BEEF 


The concentrated extract of the best beef — four times as strong as 


any other—four times as economical—the touch that gives sauces, gravies and soups 
an inimitable flavor. Save the metal cap, or the paper certificate under the cap, from 
every jar you buy, and send either to us with ten cents to pay the cost of carriage 
and packing and get a handsome silver tea, bouillon or after-dinner coffee spoon or 
butter spreader free — Wm. Rogers & Sons’ AA, the highest grade of extra plate. 
You can’t buy anything like them, and each will bear any initial you wish. Our usual 
limit is six, but for a time will allow each family to get one dozen. Remember to 
send ten cents with every certificate or cap. This offer is made only to those living 


in the United States. 
DEPARTMENT B54 


CHICAGO ARMOUR 4x? COMPANY CHICAGO 
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Fairy Soap is White 
to Stay White 


Other soaps are white in name— stay white 
for a time — but turn yellow as saffron with age, 
because of the cheap ingredients and refuse greases 
| used in their making. Fairy Soap is always white, 
first, last and all the time. It needs no coloring 

matter or high perfumes to disguise the quality 

of the edible products from which it is made. 

This handy, floating, oval cake of skin com- 
fort costs but 5c. 





ee 








THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


“Have You), | | 
a little‘ ‘Fairy i in Your Home?” 
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To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have unsightly 
spots, water stains, dirt stains, and foot-tracks on her floors, 
stairs or woodwork. .They ruin the beauty of her entire home. 
Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


the only preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations? With 
Johnson’s Kleen Floor any woman can keep her floors bright and clean— 
like new. Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. 
Instantly, all spots, stains and discolorations disappear—without the slightest 
injury to the finish. 

Johnson’s Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish—brings back its original 
beauty—greatly improves the appearance of all floors, whether fin- 
ished with Shellac, Varnish or other preparations. Johnson’s 
Kleen Floor is quickly applied, two hours is ample time in which 


I 


accept 
your 


to thoroughly clean the floor, wax it and replace therugs. — , FREE offer 
We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floorand 3° Of samples 


a package of Johnson’s Wax to be used after Kleen Floor. 


of Johnson’s 
Kleen Floor and 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lus- .% Prepared Wax, 
trous, artistic polish which does not show heel- also booklet. I agree 


marks or scratches and to which dust and dirt Oo; to test the samples, 


do not adhere. Be 
It is ideal for polishing woodwork, So 
furniture, pianos, etc. All that es 
is necessary is to occasionally - 
apply it with a cloth. and then S$: 
bring to a polish with a dry ser ss 
cloth, qs Name 


S.C. Johnson &Son 


Racine, Wis. 


to supply me. 
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“**T have tried the 
records and find 
them really won- 
derful reproduc- 
tions of my sing- 
ing. I feel that in 
them all the care 
and trouble to 
which your experts 
went have found 
great reward. My 
friends who have 
heard them are 
simply delighted 
with them’’. 


Pll Irctha | 


a 


Photo 4 Copyright Broothorn 


for the sole purpose of 
making records for the 
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came to America 
a week ahead of time 


She spent the entire week of August 20-27 in 
the Victor laboratories at Camden, making a series 
of records by our new and improved recording pro- 
cess, and was so enthusiastic with the result that she 
made over her records already listed in the Victor 
catalogue. 

These new Melba records are truly remarkable 
examples of the famous singer’s glorious voice and 
conclusively demonstrate the great progress of the 
Victor. 

These Melba records will be placed 
on sale with all Victor dealers in the 
early future. In the meantime drop 
in any store where you see the 
famous Victor trademark and just 
ask to hear the Victor or Victor- Y 
Victrola. You'll be astonished and THs WS RO ee J 
wonder why you have waited so long. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


















































Low 


mONDERFUL” is just 
2 me theword. They range 
Pe eee from $550 upward. 
NS | wee, But suppose you buy 
a thousand-dollar Weber PIANOLA 
Piano. This really means that you 
appropriate that sum for, say, twenty 
years. (Weber pianos, of course, last 
longer than this.) A thousand dollars 
for twenty years 
—only fifty dol- 
fars a year. 
Think of it! For 
the price of two 
theater tickets 
a month you 
have one of the 
world’s leading 
makes of pianos ; 
which 







Immediately 
Endows You 
and Every 
Member of 
Your House- 
hold with Com- 
plete Music 
Mastery. With the Ability to Play 
Everything, Either According to Y our 
Own Interpretation, or as the Mas- 
ters Play. 


The pianist’s years of practice yield 
a repertoire of but a few score selec- 
tions. The Pianoxa Piano assures 
you at once a range as wide as music- 
dom, from the latest popular hit to 
opera, from waltz to symphony. 

The Pianoxa Piano is the only 
player-piano that is equipped with 








the METROSTYLE, the THEMopIST, the 
Graduated Accompaniment and the 
Sustaining Pedal Device. 

These improvements humanize its 
performance. They give it the per- 
sonal caress, the mood-echoing touch 
and tempo of the virtuoso, who thrills, 
soothes, invigorates, inspires. 

That is why the Pianota Piano 
teveals new de- 
lights every day. 
It can never be- 
come weari- 
some, because 
its music is ‘‘soul 
deep.”’ 

And you can 
play it without 
finger drudgery, 
without the 
strain of eyes 
constantly flit- 
ting between 
music sheets and 
keyboard.* All 
the vitality is 
spared for inter- 
pretation and enjoyment. 


The Pranoia Piano is the Personal 
Messenger of All Y our Favorite Com- 
posers or Artists, Always at Your 
Beck and Call. 


They have interpreted for it their 
own and other compositions. The 
music rolls are marked by the musi- 
cal authority best qualified. 

*Of course, if you prefer, the 


PIANOLA Piano may be used simply as 
a piano for hand playing or practice. 
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the 


“Wonderfully” 


PIANOLA Piano 


CONCERT by Pade- 
rewski, Rosenthal, 
Bloom field-Zeisler 
3 and other masters 
would cost a fortune. Youcan have it 
all in one evening on your PIANOLA 
Piano. It gives you the priceless privi- 
lege of illustrious, congenial musical 
associations and guidance. Formerly 
this was possible only for a limited 
time to a limited few, after much out- 
lay, travel and inconvenience. 
Answering every taste the PIANOLA 
Piano is more than a musical instru- 
ment and artist combined—more than 
an entertainer and educator. Itisa 
rallying center that makes homes 
happy and attractive. 
In selecting a PIANOLA Piano you 
have the satisfaction to know: 
Your judgment is endorsed by prac- 
tically every musical authority. 
By the leading educational institu- 
tions of the country. 
By royalty and others who demand 
the best. 
No one else can play better music, or 
play music better than you and your 
loved ones. 
No other instrument has passed such 
durability tests. One went twice to 
the Polar Sea with Peary. Twenty- 
six of them cruised around the world 
with the American battle fleet, when vi- 


brating engines, rolling ships, chang- 
ing climate, jogs, dampness, gun con- 
cussions and hard use by the crews 
crowded into a brief year the wear of 
generations. 

Back of the Pianota Piano stands 
the world’s foremost musical business, 
with agencies almost everywhere, al- 
ways in touch with the musical au- 
thorities, always eager to insure sat- 
asfaction to its thousands of patrons. 


Can other returns compare with an 
investment in a PIANOLA Piano? 

Our Easy Purchase Plan allows you 
and your family to enjoy possession 
at once. The payments are adapted 
to your convenience. 

The popularity of the PraNnota Piano 
has bred many imitations—‘‘as a com- 
mercial necessity.’’ To avoid disap- 
pointment do not look merely for a 
‘player piano.’”’ Secure the real PIAN- 
OLA Piano. See that this name is on 
the fall board. 


UPRIGHT PIANOLA PIANOS 


$1250 and $1500 
$950 to $1150 
$850 and $950 
$700 and $800 
$550 to $700 


GRAND PIANOLA PIANOS 


The Steinway > ‘ 7 $2000 to $2350 
The Weber ‘ a ‘ ‘ i $1800 
The Steck , $1500 


The Steinway 
The Weber 

The Steck 

The Wheelock 
The Stuyvesant . 


Send for handsome Catalog Wand the name of our nearest authorized 


agent. 


By return mail you will 


have information that will post 


you fully on the subject of PPANOLAS and PIANOLA Pianos. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Twenty Thousand Owners Say to You— 


“Buy an 


for 1911” 


Licensed under Selden patent 


8% Less Cost and 


Fore Doors Free 


The Overland—the leader of motordom—an- 
mounces for 1911 a further saving of 8 per 
cent in cost, and fore doors free. 22 four-cylinder 
models, from 20 to 35 horsepower, from $775 to 
$1,675. All prices include magneto and full 
lamp equipment. 


We start this new season with almost 20,000 
Overlands in use—with a record of 12,326 cars 
delivered in the first seven months of this year— 
with deposits already in hand for more than 
18,000 of the new models just coming out. 


We start with five factories—with the finest 
machinery ever employed in making motor cars 
—a factory capacity of 140 cars daily. 


And we start with a record of amazing 
success such as none ever approached in this 
industry. 


Model 45. 20h. p.—4 cylinders—96-inch wheel base— 
$775. A Torpedo Roadster with same 
power sells for $850 


(115) 


Cost Reduced 8% 


We will continue to manufacture a line of five 
models, the same as produced in 1910; but,-asa 
result of an investment of $3,000,000 in new 
equipment, these five models, as well as all new 
models, have been reduced in cost to the con- 
sumer an average of 8 per cent—making 28 per 
cent in two years. at 

We have made this reduction in spite of the 
advance in materials, the great jump in rubber, 
the increase in wage. We have done it while 
other makers of low-profit cars have been forced 
to advances, in one way or another. 


Now the Overland gives the most for the 
money by a margin much greater than ever. 


Fore Doors Included 


The new Overlands are made with fore doors 


Model 49. - » p.—4 oplnden—108-neb wheel base 
—$1,09 Made with 5 styles of bodies, 
‘Ssietiee delivery body 


All prices include gas 
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and without—your choice at one price. The 
fore door models, for which most makers charge 
an extra price, sell the same as the open front. 


We do this because fore doors will be the com- 
ing vogue. In Europe, where motor styles are 
set, 97 per cent of this year’s models are shown 


with fore doors. 


Soon or late, every motor car maker must 
include fore doors at his standard price. So the 
Overland, in maintaining its lead, is doing just 
that this year. 


22 Attractive Designs 


The improvements of this year are mainly in 
refinements of designs. Overland mechanism 
can hardly be further perfected. It brought this 
car, in two short years, to the dominant place 
in this line. 


Our master designers have this year created 
22 attractive models, largely based on foreign 
trend. The best of them will take their place 
among the most attractive cars in the world. 
No cars are made at any price with better style, 
or lines, or finish. 


Prices for 1911 


The Overland prices for 1911 begin at $77 
for 20-horsepower—4 cylinders—and $850 for < 
Torpedo Roadster with 4 cylinders. 


The 25-horsepower Overlands sell at $1,000 
and $1,075, according to style of transmission. 
The 30-horse power Overlands sell at $1,250. 
So does an inside drive coupe. 


The prices run to $1,600 and $1,675 for the 
finest cars possible in 35-horsepower with 118- 
inch wheel bases. Every price includes a mag- 
neto and full lamp equipment. 


Model 50. 30 h.p.—110-inch wheel base. 
Made also as 5-passenger car with fore 
doors or open front. Price, $1,250 


lamps and magneto 


Inside Drive Coupe 


An ideal car for winter driving or for ladies. 
Extremely simple—carries four passengers. 
Price, $1,250 


No other make gives so much for the money. 


No other make gives better than our best, save 
in excessive power. 


Our 1911 Book Free 


Send us this coupon for our latest book, show- 
ing all the new models with complete specifica- 
tions. It will enable you to make your compar- 
isons. No catalogue published shows so many 
styles as this. Send for it now before you forget 
it. The cars are on show by more than 800 
dealers. 


N 44 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Licensed under Selden patent 


Toledo, Ohio 


Send me the 1911 Overland book 


Model 54. 35h. p.—i18-inch wheel base. 
As attractive a car as was ever pro- 
duced. Price, $1,675 
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Best by Test |Why Buy Wash Water? 


Chemically Practically |@ It requires two_or more table-| 
spoonfuls of the Big Packages of 
Fluffy Soap Powder to do the work 
of one tablespoonful of PEARLINE 


WHY ? 


@ Dry the powders by Serer etel 
ReerceMeevi ham lm Cntcmet Olan TU Z- Tern] 
spot — leave for 24 hours — then! 
D\cordim cme ZeTM MCMC CMeliCoe 
ence is in the bulk, not the weight.| 
'@ PEARLINE IS CONCEN-! 
| TRATED SOAP POWDER —' 
THESE BIG PACKAGES ARE, 
IFLUFFED SOAP POWDERS.) 


| 


TRY TO MAKE SOAP PASTE OF THE 

FLUFFED SOAP POWDERS BY PEAR- 
LINE'S DIRECTIONS SEE WHAT YOU’LL 
GET 


Fosters IDEAL Sprinc 


Is the highest standard of excellence in spring 
bed construction. Mechanically, hygienically, 
it is supreme, and because of our process of tempering the 
springs, it will last a lifetime without sagging. So comfortable 
that, once tried, always satisfies. Send for free booklet. 


- 
Try It 30 Nights On Approval 
wee oe SME 

Every Foster Ideal Dealer is as The Ideal is so /uxuriously rest- 

° : > brass fs" sy, On Each : ; i 
authorized to sell it on 30 days Name §3 Tadd achelar 384 Genuine ea eee nel 

approval and then refund price pjate \% UMS =) IDEAL have tried Foster's IDEAL. 

paid if you Foster Bros. 

prefer it to faze —— ee Se m Mfg. Co. 
(he Spiny. j(S =i seins = (its <0 == of broil iis <i hr i Mi Ti lg MeO vii... 

— ¥# Pi = = : SS P i rT Pe Os as Pad . <= St. Louis, 

Mo. 





ae ’ 
‘S . 
ee 
f fro Fs 
7 

Ws gener. ae ax ea | d 2 bea ra a — 


yay yr at ” ee, 5 , nae i . r com wey 
} oa peer Ce 7 ee ae Ea tn 
f 7 o P 5 ? c as ¥ 


i = as ease = 4 
r : ‘ 


: s pi : = 
es a" § i S $ % » 
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Copyright 1910 
B. Kuppenheimer & Co. Jo 
x 


’ ~ 
‘ 


OU can’t measure in dollars, the style, worth and service you get 
in a Kuppenheimer suit or overcoat. 


You can’t fix a price on the comfort of mind and body these splendid 
clothes give you. 


Yet their price is as low as good clothes can be sold for. 
Our name and guarantee protect you—absolutely. 
It’s real economy to look for our label—and insist. 


Kuppenheimer garments are sold by the better 
clothiers. Send for book, ‘‘Styles for Men.’’ 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago New York Boston 
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Ze Player Piano 


That Owns the Exclusive Right of 
Playing Downward on the Keys 


@ Do you know that we were the first manu- 
facturers to make a player piano that covered 
the whole range of the keyboard? 

@ Do you know that for five years we were 
the only manufacturers making a player that 
played eighty-eight notes? 

@ We do not expect you to buy an Apollo on 
the strength of these statements alone, but we 
do expect that before you invest from five hun- 
dred to a thousand dollars in a player piano you 
will protect your investment by first-hand 
knowledge of the different instruments offered 
for sale. 

@ Ask your friend who sells player pianos if 
there is any way to correctly play a piano except 
downward on the keys. He knowsas wellas you 
do that no man, woman or child, musician or 
amateur, plays a piano in any other way than 
by a downward touch on the piano key be- 


Send us your name and address. 


cause that is the way a piano was made to be 
played. 

@ When the manufacturers of ordinary player 
pianos made a 65-note player they made one 
after the image of a child who could not reach the 
full length of the keyboard. When Melville Clark 
made a player piano he made a complete, full- 
grown musician after the image and with the 
training and inspiration of a master. 


@ The makers of all player pianos, except the 
Apollo, cut out the downward stroke on the keys, 
they cut out twenty-three of the most express- 
ive notes, they cut out centuries of progress in 
piano building. 

g Melville Clark’s Apollo restores to humanity its 
heritage of perfect harmony and puts into the 
grasp of every American, of every person in the 
world, a musical education heretofore beyond 
the reach of any except a talented few. 


We will give you a fuller description of this marvel of 


Music and tell you a sure method by which you can settle the player piano question for yourself. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO., 411 Steinway Hall, Chicago 
SSS 
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Ce i? L. Apixn? Bros, & Ox 


Where Other Clothes Are Wank 


_ Around the shoulders and neck—and in parts unseen, where shape 
} is made substantiai—lies the strength of Adler-Rochester Clothes. 


You get higher grade woolens in Adler- 
Rochesters than are offered in any other 
clothes. And it isthe grade of wool in 
materials, rather than‘ that they’re *‘a// 
wool,’’ that gives the desired appearance and 


durability. In Adler-Rochesters, too, you 
get fit and workmanship that are pre- 
eminently the finest—style that is the most 
authoritative—satisfaction such as clothes 
rarely give. 


ADLER-ROCHESTER-CLOTHES 


There is a merchant ifi your town who sells 
Adler-Rochester Clothes. 

His stock is made up of garments of the latest 
cut, in the season’s most fashionable patterns 
and shades. ae 

You should know this merchant. One visit 
4o his store—a single inspection of his stock— 
ill prove to you the wisdom of wearing Adler- 
Rochester Clothes. They sell at the prices of 
the ordinarily good, 

The diference in clothes, is shown in our 


Style Book. It pictures the most authoritative 


* Fall and Winter styles. 


And through it you may learn how the finest 
first-grade clothes are made, and why no man 
can afford less. 


A Postal Brings this Real Style Book 


You can’t help but profit from it. Your 
appearance deserves that you know its facts. 
So write today for Edition I. 


L. ADLER. BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Buys the Material 


$ 1 05 Needed to Build this Home 


Price Includes Blue Prints, Architect’s Specifi- 
cations, Full Details, Working Plans 
and Itemized List of Material 


House Design No. 167 is a pretentious country 
residence. It covers a ground space of about 44 feet 
wide and 40 feet deep, including porches. The first 
floor has a Vestibule, Reception Hall, Living Room, 
Dining Room, Chamber, Pantry, Kitchen and other 
modern conveniences, and on the second floor we 
have four chambers, large bath, together with numer- 
ous closets, besides airing porch. One ofthe best feat- 
ures of this house is the closed sleeping porch on the 
first floor. The plans must be seen before you can 
really enpreciate this magnificent home. Our price 
for a modern home ofthis kind is ridiculously low. Our 
Free Plan Book describes 50 other designs to select 
from. Read every word of this offer. 
The Chicago House 


We Save You Big Money on Lumber and Building Material! #:c.inc'e: 2° 


world d le of Lumber, Plumbing, Heating Apparatus and Building Material direct to the consumer. No one 
re pasted fe the snip of amber, Shown alors Ke ranone to furnish you everything needed for the construction of 


else can make you an offer like the one shown above. > , i 
this building except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. Write for exact details of what we furnish. It will be in 


accordance with our specifications, which are so clear that there will be no possible misunderstanding. 


How We Operate Free Book of Plans 


We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manu. 
facturers’ Sales, besides owning outright sawmills and lum- 
ber yards. Usually when you purchase your building material 
for the complete home shown above, elsewhere, it will cost 
you from 50 to 60 per cent more than we ask for it. By our 
“direct to you” methods we eliminate several middlemen’s 
profits. We can prove this to you. 


What Our Stock Consists of 


We have everything needed in Building Material for a build. 
ing of any sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Structural 
Iron, Pipe, Valves and Fittings, Steel and Prepared Roofing. 
Our stock includes Dry Goods, Clothing, Furniture, Rugs, 
Groceries, etc, Machinery, Hardware, Wire Fencing—in fect, 
anything required to build or equip. _ Everything for the 
Home, the Office, the Factory or the Field, besides everything 
to wear or to eat. Send us your carpenter's or contractor's 
bill for our low estimate. We will prove our ability to save 
you money. WRITE US TODAY, giving a complete list of 
everything you need. 


We pablish a handsome, illustrated book containing designs 
of Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Barns, etc. We can furnish 
the material complete for any of these designs. This book 
is mailed free to those who correctly fill in the coupon below. 
Even if you have no immediate intention of building, we ad- 
vise that you obtain a copy of our FREE BOOK OF PLANS. 
It’s a valuable book. 


Our Guarantee 


This company has a capital stock and surplus of over $1.00, 
000.00. Ye guarantee absolute satisfaction in every detail. 
If you buy any material from us not as represented, we will 
take it back at our freight expense and return your money. 
We recognize the virtue of a satisfied customer. - We will in 
in every instance *“‘Make Good.’® Thousands of satisfied 
customers prove this. We refer you to any bank or banker 
anywhere. Look us up inthe Mercantile Agencies. Ask any 
Express Company. Write to the publisher of this publication. 
Our responsibility is unquestioned. 


We send you a set of plans for the house de- 


me 
$2.00 Buys a Complete Set of Blue Primts g:icdnirs, tcinainstthe neces sects: 


tion charges prepaid, for the low cost of $2.00. This is only a deposit, a qramentee of good faith, and the proposition to you is 
al, 


that after receiving these blue prints, specifications and list of materi 
if credit your account in full for the $2.00 receiv 
and list of materials to us and we will refund $1.50, thereby making the total cost to you 


Hot Air Furnaces! 


Don’t let the con- 
tract for your hot air & 
furnace until a 
W> will cut gg 
Plumbing ma- your local dealer’s price in 
: We can furnish you a 
“, jcomplete equipment includ- 
petpes. eee ing pipes, registers, 
Ser oe Nee " lfurnace; everything re- J 
- 7 quired at a price not much My 

Our’. prices nt 30 te more than what an ordinary 
Here i eet, fei bath. | heating stove would cost you. § 
60 per cent, ere is an illustration of a -|Complete hot air heating mS — 
Get a. 


of material, we wil 


my The price of this 
i Bathroom Out- 
fit $37.50. 


High Grade Bathroom Outfits! 


our figures, 


terial direct to half 
you at Bargain . 


Plumbing Material. 


room outfit we are selling at $37.50. Your plants $48.00 up. 


plumber would ask you about $60.00 for this |oy neating catalog at once. Tells 
you all about it. Write us today. 


same outfit, It is only one of many other 
complete outfits that we are offering at prices 
ranging from $25.00 to $50.00. 
describes them in detail. 
and Fittings. Write us today. 


t S I 0 tfit: Modern Air Pressure Water Supply Systems at prices ranging 
a er upp y u I Ss from $48 to $200. They are strictly new, first-class and complete 
LL, £ jr every detail. It makes no difference whether Tz live in the 
country, you can enjoy every city comfort at little expense. Why not investigate this? 

to furnish you_with all facts free of charge. All material fully guaranteed. We also havea complete 
stock of Pipe, Valves and Fittings at 40 to 60 per cent saving. Gasoline engines at low prices, 


F Pp bli ti Write for our Free Catalog. Fill in the coupon 
ree u ca ons to the right and we will send such literature as best 
suits your needs. We publish a 1000 page mammoth cat- 


alog fully illustrated, giving our business history and showing all the vast lines of merchandise that 
We buy our-goods at Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and Manufacturers’ Sales. Ask for Cat- 
alog No, 938 Our Book on Plumbing and Heating Apparatus contains 150 pages of useful information. 


we have for sale. 


Our free **Book of Plans’’ is described elsewhere in this advertisement. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


Our catalog |tee to save you money, 
Get our prices on Pipe | We make you plans, Every heating plant we sell 
is backed by our guarantee bond. 


if you can place an order with us for complete bill 
ed, or we will allow you $0 anata these plans, specification 
cen 


Hot Water Heating Plants! 


We guarantee to save 4 
you 50 to75 per cent ona “z 
modern hot water heating 
plant for your home. We 
make you complete plans and in- 
structions, and help you out 
every way we possibly can. We 
loan you tools, Every plant 
hacked by our guarantee bond. 

We furnish the material; you get 

the plant installed. Cut out the 

local dealer’s profit and cut the cost in 
_ Thousands of our plants installed and 
Wen ne Perfectly in every part of the country. 
Write today for our Special Heating 
Catalog. Tells all about our heating propo- 
sition. Wecan furnish Heating Apparatus for 
any building, no matter how large. Tell us 
your needs, 


We guaran- 
e loan you tools, 


Send Us This Coupon 


Chicago House Wrecking Oo, 938 
I saw this ad in CosmopoLiTaN MAG, 


We are ready 


am interested in____ 


= 
3 


9 


State 


AE AE A A a a 


——$——— 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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cases, I cannot 


pedestrian where 
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“Wibamé 
Tele Pawder 


An Oyster Cook Book giving a hun- 
dred ways of preparing 


BOOTH’S 


Guaranteed Oysters 
(Full Measure—Solid Meats) 
should be a good book. It is—the 
best, most complete ever compiled 

about oysters. 


We Offer It FREE 


Recipes for breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
by famous chefs and leading American 
authorities are here brought together in a 
clear, interesting way. Every housekeeper 
will be glad to have this book, every bach- 
elor and all lovers of good things to eat 
will find it a treasure house. 


—and when you eat oysters, eat Booth’s—delivered 
to you in sealed cans. You get all the goodness of 
the oyster in Booth’s—all the freshness, delicacy 
and salt sea aroma. es 
Packed and sold un- 
der the guarantee of 
the World's Largest 
Distributors of Deep f 
Sea Oysters, they com- jf 
ply with all National jf ; 
and State Pure Food [i@ 
Requirements. Booth’s J 
Oysters have been the | 
standard of quality 
for over 60 years. 
Alwaysin new cans , 
~in sizes to meet your requirements, 


Booth Fisheries Company 


Branches Everywhere 
General Offices; 1994 MAJESTIC BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


Please send free, Oyster Cook Book. 


Name 








Street and No. 
Town 


Your Fish Dealer 


Not simply another Talc. It’s dif 
ferent, softer, finer, more fluffy, 
Imparts a delicious velvety feeling 
to the skin. And the Williams’ 
Package contains nearly . 


15°, More Powder 


than others sold at the same price. 
Endorsed by physicians and nurses 


everywhere. 
SAMPLE OFFER 


A liberal sample in a miniature can mailed for 4c. in stamps. 
Two odors, Violet and Carnation. Specify odor desired. 


Address 
The J. B. Williams Co. 
Dept. A, 
Glastonbury, Conn. _ 
You can tell (Makers of Williams’ 
it by the 
Quick -Open- 
ing, Tight- 
Closing, 
Hinged- 
Cover Box. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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ao an Geo 
MOO eats) 


“93” HAIR TONIC 


Two Sizes, soc. and $1.00 


The Most Efficacious Scalp and Hair Treatment 


autre ata meso a ere tine 
Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The Rexolk Stores 


They are the Druggists in over 3000 towns and cities in the United States and Canads 


UNITED DRUG CO., BOSTON, MASS CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CANADA 


COPYRIGHT. 1910. UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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A Genuine {f Keenest 


IY eae G FARBER AV." 


Steel Pens PAY | tae 


aT to ms THE 1 Razor Made—full 
eC) “oS ty as Farber P | concaved with bril- 
y f i liant crocus polish 
Special aj f all over. 
“6505 7 | With Absolute 


The standard Built to meet ” GUARANTEE 
all require- 7 By Price 


of the world ments of a 
perfect y H 
razor, and y} ! $2 .50 
to make ] 


shaving JM | SOLD ON ITS‘ 
a de- ‘ | MERIT ON 


light. i } 4 ; 15 Days’ 
| Free Trial 


get : / ; 
Es ‘i i ; were pay y ee 
terbrook’s : y _Try it15 days free, if sat- 

’ f isfied pay $2.50. If un- 

Fine, medium \, , g satisfied simply return it 
and you will be under no 


and broad points. (im | } obligation to us. Men- 
, No fancy trimmings a tion if you want round or 


At all Stationers . Mo useless: eichings : 
J Square point. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. The Value is ea aes full name and per 
95 John Street, New York te, in the Blade #7, manent*postoffice address to 


Works: Camden, N. J. Made of the finest I Farber RazorCo 


razor steel, spec- 
jally selected. Dept. F 225 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 





BRIGHTEN UP Baniesewiesdt or Qe be 
using WASHBURNE’S PATENT ; 
PAPER FASTENERS AE! \ 


D PINS FORVANY SOCIETY. $1.00 EACH 

75,000,000 : ARMS-RINGS-MEDALS 

SOLD the past YEAR should INSHIP & CO FACTORY 
conoince YOU of their 706 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


5 Ge ™ Reduce Your Flesh 


pa Oe) f 
De ae withthe oom anger Ca LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 
repeatedly and “‘they always work.”” Ma rass in £ 
sizes. Put up in brass boxes ‘asteners each, 40 DAY FREE TRIAL SEXES 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Slipping, NEVER S ) So confident am I that simply wearing it will per. 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted, 4 matiently remove al Supermmous Hesh that | me 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. ; iesciay ihioe tie, bakeaten Skate, ee ca ek 
The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U S. A. Nois | 'Gi Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 

i 15 West 38th Street 


PROF. BURNS Dept. 62 New York 


M & M PORTABLE 


HOUSES and GARAGES 


Substantial, beautiful summer and winter Cottages and Bun- 
galows. Inexpensive, complete in every detail. Save labor, 
worry and material. Wind and weatherproof. Built on Unit 
Plan, no nails, no carpenter. Everything fits. Anyone can set up. 
We are the pioneer reliable portable house builders. Have 
longest experience, most skillful labor, latest facilities, keep con- 
stantly on our docks, and in our yards and dry kilns, . 


=o 50 Million Feet Seasoned White Pine 


best weather-resisting timber known—enabling us to make 


quickest shipments and lowest prices. 
er ‘ » mratene 4 cents for our handsome beok of — 
The Origi i an esigns which also gives names and addresses 0} 
Original, Reliable and Largest Manufacturers of Portable Houses who have carnedand occupied our houses for yeais. Don’t bay & 


We Pay the Freight and Deliver our Houses to any R. R. Stationin U, S. Portable House till you know what the largest,oldest makersofier. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 84 Main St.,Saginaw, Mich... 1'Madison Ave., Room 8102D 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Wied the Value a Waverley 


Motor Trucks to You 


If your business involves the use of delivery wagons averaging daily runs of from 


ten to fifty miles, write us today. 


Tell us enough about your delivery conditions to enable us to answer intelligently. 
If you can use a motor truck, we will give you detailed facts and figures showing 
cost, maintenance and saving over horse-deliveries. 


ELECTRIC 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


An Iron-Clad 


Maintenance Contract 

The figures we give you as to the cost of running 
a Waverley Electric truck will not be estimates 
which you may or may not be able to duplicate. 

They will represent the figure at which our local 
representative will contract to maintain the car. 

ese maintenance contracts are already in opera- 
tion in Indianapolis and arrangements have been 
made with dealers in many places to furnish them. 

So there’s no uncertainty about the matter. Take 
our figures item by item. Compare them with your 
present costs. Figure the saving for yourself. 

Then use your own judgment. 


Many Waverleys 
In Use 


We can refer you to hundreds of delighted users 
of Waverley Electric Trucks. : 

e can supplement our estimate of the saving 
with their actual figures. 

But what you most want to know is just how 
you're going to come out—and that’s what our 
figures, with the contract, will tell you. 

We make the Waverley Electric in styles and 
bodies to suit any business. 

White now. 


250 S. East Street THE WAVERLEY COMPANY Indianapolis, Ind. 


| 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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F Ready at your Grocer’s 
» 





—the new Karo (Extra Quality)—with the red 
Bir no label. Clear as strained honey— 





















a more delicate flavor. 
You will surely want some for griddle cakes 
and to spread on bread for the children’s 


lunch. . 
Large Cans, 10c. & 15c. | 





Karo Cook-Book—fifty pages, including 

thirty perfect recipes for home candy mak- 

/ ing—Free. Send your name on a post card, 

/ today, to 

Bh, to, CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 

adi hat aaa Pe. * / Dept. M. NEW YORK P. O. Box 161 
SAL OF - j 





Fices - NEW YO ~ "ep Pay, 
. wou 7 OR. LOR 
— Ue ara a 
aa IRE Re ARPES 0 


















The old saw has it that “ man works from sun to sun, but 
woman's work is never done.” And that has been true or 
centuries. But here at last is the means of reducing woman 8 
work, saving her time and strength, to such an extent that 
each day is more than long enough for the work it requires. 


The Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper i is the only machine 
which a woman can and will use for daily and weekly clean=- 
ing. That is because it requires no exertion, no stooping, 
no downward pressure, no rubbing back and hesthes and it 
cleans clean, in a fraction of the time required by any other 
machine and without damage to fabrics. 

This is the cleaner which combines the revolving brush 
with suction, the cleaner which lifts floor-coverings to 
- owe opening instead of crushing them against 
the or. 


It has suction attachments for every sort of cleaning above the i 
floor level. 


Sooner or later you will have an electric cleaner. When the *‘However Clean—Hoover Cleaner’’ 
time comes you'll want to know about the Hoover. Find out 
now by sending for “ that little book.” 


THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CO. 
211 Maple Street New Berlin, O. 


HA aa BLRe? 
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As Like as Two Peas. 


The butler gives an Gir to the service, ‘and that is all. The Jell-O dessert which 
the charming young housekeeper makes, and the one that is prepared by the chef and 
served by the solemn: butler, are as "like as two peas." 


There are so many easy ways to make delicious and beautiful 


JELL-O 


desserts that any woman can make them without any practice at all. 
Pure, sparkling, delicious, beautiful Jell-O desserts can be made in a minute, 
At a dime a package Jell-O is the world’s greatest bargain. 
Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry, 
Lemon, Orange, Peach, Chocolate. 
At all grocers’, 10 cents a package. 


‘Desserts of the World,” the new Recipe Book, splen- 
didly illustrated in ten colors and gold will ke sent 
FREE on request. Address, 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Latest Model. 


PRINCESS GRAND 


Newest and most charming of the 
small grands now so popular. Write 
for our new catalogue showing the 
Princess Grand and other delightful 
new Grands and Uprights now ready 
for fall delivery. 


IVERS é POND 
PIANOS 


combine the finest traditions of old- 
time Boston piano-building with the 
most advanced ideas of to-day. 
Used in over 350 critical musical 
and educational institutions and 
nearly 50,000 discriminating homes. 


Our “No Risk’ Mail-Order Plan, 


a unique proposition for buying “on 
approval,” is available wherever in the 
United States no dealer sells IVERS & 
POND Pianos. We pay railway freights 
both ways if piano fails to please. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Attractive 
Easy Payment plans available wherever 
you may. live. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


111 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 
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for Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Colds, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh, 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding 
drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat 
and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet, 


For Sale by All Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irri- 
tated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us, 10c in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


Good-Bye to Superfluous Hair: 


A Lady Will Send Free to Any Sufferer 
the Secret Which Cured Her. 


A well-known lady asks us to announce that she will tell 


free to any reader of this magazine how to secure perma- 
e nent relief from all traces of 
» superfluous hair by the same 
» means that destroyed hers after 
every: other known remedy had 
failed. ~It was just as successful 
with her friend, whose picture is 
printed herewith. She states that 
the means used is harmless, sim- 
ple and painless, and makes the 
electric needle entirely unneces- 
sary. She will send, entirely 
free, full particulars to enable 
any other sufferer to achieve the 
same happy results, privately at 
home. . All she asks is a 2-cent 
stamp for reply. Address. 


Mrs. Caroline Osgood 
640 RF Custom House Street, Providence, R. |. 


DS pS 
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ALMA 


AS 
Get 
oS They mend all leaks instantly 


. in granite ware, hot water bags, tin, copper, brass, cooking 
utensils, ete. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one can use 
them. Fit any surface. Perfectly smooth. Wonderful invention 
Household necessity. Millions in use, fend for sample package, l(c. 
Complete pkg, asstd sizes, 25c. postpaid, Agts wanted 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 145 Amsterdam, N. ¥. 


FUEL OIL NEWS 
103 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Contains latest reliable news monthly from all the oil fields. Sept feature— 


Address. : 
“*The California Billion Dollar Oil Industry ; how tens of thousands of nae 
are making large profits.’ How you may share in them. Subscription 50 ¢ 


year. Write for sample copy. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA., 
June 24, 1910. 
Messrs, Ostermoor & Co. 

I have been sleeping on the celebrated 
Ostermoor Mattress for the past eigh' years, and 
am so very much pleased I would certainly not 

have anything else but Ostermoor in my 


house. Yours very truly, 


H, C. Davipson. 


———-- 


8 Years here You must get below the surface to discover mattress 
aca 


quality; you must go farther back than mere claims to learn 
mattress service. Imitations of the Ostermoor Mattress resemble the original in appearance; that and 
cheapness (which means inferiority z#side) are their principal virtues They are sold on mere c/aim— 
Ostermoor is sold on proof of service, and where a life time’s bed-time comfort is involved, you cannot 
afford to buy on any other basis. Sattresses Coal 


sans . P Ex. Prepaid. Best blue 
Overa million Ostermoors have gone into the best homes in Amer and white ticking. 
ica. The above letter (one of the thousands we have received) indicates |4'6"wide. 45 lbs,$15. 
‘service y give J > rec C2 Fo, Ta ee In two parts extra. 
the service they give. No other mattress can offer proof like this. Dust-proof, satin finish 
ticking $1.50 more. 


144-Page Book with Samples, FREE "ug. “* 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but there's an Ostermoor dealer 
inmost places. Write us and we'll give you his name. We will ship you a mattress by express, 
prepaid, when we have no dealer in your town or he bas none in stock. Try it 30 days—money 
back 1f you want it. Be sure of the genuine Ostermoor by seeing the trade-mark label, also f 
the name Ostermoor woven continuously in the binding TRAE mane 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 111 Elizabeth St., New York Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montresl 


Essential Features 
In Household 
Necessities 


HE four most important requisites to be considered in 

housefurnishing — Economy — Cleanliness — Durability 
—and Appearance — are responsible for the widespread 
popularity and ever increasing demand for 


CREX GRASS CARPETS AND RUGS 


Long wear and economical service are attributes of CREX 
and the natural toughness combined with artistic designs 
warrants its general acceptance as the typical, everyday, all 
year round floor covering. 
CREX is serving as the only floor covering in thousands of 
homes and is daily adding to its list of enthusiastic users. It 
is big value all through—made for long wear—to fill every 
requirement—and suit every home. 


Rugs: In all sizes of exclusive designs and 
beautiful colors. 

Carpets: Solid colors—plain and striped effects 
—in all widths. 

Caution: Avoid Imitations—the genuine bears 
the label. 


cAnbers. 


Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and Department Stores 
Send for free Booklet C., beautifully illustrated. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 


New York 


When you write, please mention the Cosmcpcliten 
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?” Vou pay no more 

- for a pound package of Kings- 

ford’s Corn Starch—made by an ex- 

clusive process for over sixty years. 

Ordinary corn starch can be made 

in a few days, while it takes as many 
weeks to produce 


QNGSFORD > 


OSWEGO 


CORN STARCH. 


You are asked just as much for the low- 
grade corn starches that cannot give you the 
result in your cooking—because they lack 
Kingsford’s delicacy and purity. 

Don’t you think it would pay to insist 


upon Kingsford’s? 

The Cook Book ‘‘M” tells ‘* What a Cook Ought to 
Know about Corn Starch,” 168 of the 
best recipes you ever tried. It’s free 
-—just send your name on a post card. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
Oswego, N. Y. 
National Starch Co., Successors 


5 
ALL OTHERS 


The ordinary linen collar is quite overshadowed, for utility, by the Litholin 
Waterproofed Linen Collar—the reasons are plain. It doesn’t need laun- 
dering, — you just wipe it, white as new, with a damp cloth. It has the 
correct, dull linen finish, and does not wilt or fray. Made in all styles, 
—the kind you have always worn, or any other. Four collars will last a 
year,—the cost $1.00. With Litholin you are neat all the time, and save 
daily. All “turn-downs” have a slip-easy space for.the tie. 
COLLARS 25 CENTS CUFFS 50 CENTS 
Avoid imitations and substitutes 
If not at your dealer’s send, giving styles, size, how many with remit- 
tance, and we will mail postpaid. Styles Booklet free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
7 Waverly Place, New York 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Be Fair _ 
To Your Property 


Give it every possible chance to last long and to 
look its best. If you build well, paint well. 
If it is important to carefully select the building materials 
for your house, it is just as important to use all care in getting 
the paint which will best protect those materials. 

Pure white lead (** Dutch Boy Painter’’ trade-mark) is the stand- 
ard paint. Pure white lead earned that term “‘standard’’ because 
it proved itself the greatest known protector of wood against weather, 
and because as a decorative paint it proved to give the smoothest finish. 

That is why good painters like to use it. The painter mixes it with 
pure linseed oil at the time of painting, and makes any color, shade 
or tint you want. 

The house that is ‘“white-leaded ’’ is the house that’s painted right. 
Our books on decoration are valuable to property owners. Ask 
for our ‘“‘Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. Z.” 
Sent upon request. 


National Lead Company 


An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 








The aah Artistic and Permanent Building Material in the World 


ire & Hest 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

“Tapestry” brick has met with unqualified success from 

Maine to California. We find in some minds, however, the 

idea that it is too expensive for usual house construction. 
This is entirely wrong. 

You can afford a “Tapestry ” Brick House—you 

certainly cannot afford one of wood. Lumber has grown 

too expensive. You cannot afford to build even a modest 

house without knowledge of the comparative cost of brick 

and frame. Our valuable little book,“ A Rev- 

olution in Building Materials,” sent free. 


Nothing else for the building of a we all can produce the 

soft, beautiful blend ing colors of “‘Tapestry’’ Brick and 

the charm of co ntrasting designs which its use affords. 

Altogether different in coloring, texture and hard- 

ness from ordinary face brick. The most distinc- 
tive brick in America. 

Cur valuable book, ‘‘ Tapestry Brickwork,” 
giving comparative costs of wood, concrete and 
brick constructions, forty-eight pages, eight in 
colors, describing the brick architecture of all 
ages, full of interest to architect and home- 
builder, sent on receipt of 20c Write for 
information describing the work you have 
in mind. 


FISKE & COMP ANY, Incorporated, 
1755 FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Mirs. of High Grade Face Brick for over 30 years. 
Sole Mfrs. of “Tapestry” Brick. Promoters and 
Designers of Artistic Briekwork. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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"MOTOR CARS 


HE Chalmers “30” is the only 
medium priced car that was 
ever awarded the Glidden Trophy. 


Of all the Glidden Tours, that of 1910 
was the longest, and by far the hardest. It 
lasted for sixteen running days and covered 
2,851 miles. It started at. Cincinnati and 
went “‘by way of Dallas, Texas,"’ through 
thirteen states to Chicago. 


It is the opinion of experts who made this 
tour that no car in the world could have 
completed it with a perfect score. Yet, 
from Cincinnati to Louisville—to Nashville 
—to Sheffield, Ala.—to Memphis—to Little 
Rock—to Hot Springs—to Texarkana—to 
Dallas—to Lawton, Oklahoma—to Okla- 
homa City—to Wichita, Kansas—eleven 
consecutive days out of the sixteen, through 
the hardest part of the trip—and for five 
days after every other car on the tour 
had been penalized, not a single point 
could be assessed against the Chalmers °‘30"’ 
—the $1500 car. 


In all the history of motoring, there is no 
performance like this. ‘The Glidden ‘Trophy 


had never been won before by a car costing 


less than $4,000. 


If you are thinking of buying a car, what 


better proof could you ask of reliable per- 
formance under all conditions than you have 


in the Glidden Tour record of the winning 
Chalmers ‘‘30°’ ? 

The Chalmers ‘‘30’’ has never been 
defeated in any important motoring 
event by any car of its price and power 
class. 

In addition to perfect mechanical perform- 
ance, you get in the Chalmers all the beauty 
of line and finish that you can find in any car. 

What more could you ask in any car at 
any price than you get in the medium-priced 
Chalmers, 

We have never had so large a volume of 
business as we have now. ‘There has never 
been so satisfying a demand for Chalmers 
cars as there has been since we announced 
our 1911 models. Yet this demand will not 
affect the Chalmers’ policy of building cars 
for quality, not quantity. 

We suggest, therefore, that you place your 
order now, in order to be sure of getting the 
car that is your first choice. 

1911 cars will be delivered in order of 
purchase. All of our dealers have delivery 
schedules and will be able to tell you when 
delivery can be made. Write for our new 
catalog ‘*B’? and name of the nearest dealer. 


Chalmers Motor Company Detroit, Mich. 


Licensed under Selden Patent. 


Chalmers ‘‘30’’ 


Touring Car, $1500 
Pony Tonneau, 
Roadster, 

Limousine, 

Landaulet, 

Coupe, 


Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ 


Touring Car, $2750 
Torpedo Body, $3000 
Roadster, $2750 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Alters the Whole Question 


@ “We had our first experience of the pleasure of owning an 


automobile witha........ Thirty, but this new proposition of 


six-cylinders alters the whole question. 


It is so finished, so rest- 


ful, so satisfying that it appeals to me through and through. | 
do indeed thank you for making so complete a car.” 
@. This letter from a lady in California tells a big story briefly. 


The Six does alter the whole automobile 
question. 


It accomplishes previously ‘ impossible 
results in quietness, comfort, flexibility, 
hill-climbing, and economy. 


Money spent lavishly to perfect a car of 
four-cylinders can only add to the price 
you pay. It can never add that finishing 
touch of continuous power, which is found 
only in the Six. 


The Winton Six is high-grade in design, 
materials, workmanship, and classy finish. 


It is superior in the beauty of its per- 
formance. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. COMPANY 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


And supreme in low cost of upkeep. Its 
world’s record of 77 cents per 1000 miles is 
the direct result of its six-cylinders, its 
continuous power, and its beautiful 7 
ation. 


The Winton Six has the only self-crank- 
ing motor. Air does it. No clock springs: 
no complicated mechanism. Just one sin- 
gle moving part. 


The 1911 48 H. P. Winton Six sells at 
$3000. To find its value compare it with 
cars that cost $4000 to $6000. 


Our catalog tells a plain, forceful, easily- 
understood story. Send coupon for copy. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. COMPANY. 


103 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send Winton Six literature to 


a h Houses: Bro: os uy = 7th , New York; Berkeley and Stanhope 

Bos ton ; 246-245 Broad St. ° ae hia; oe N. Liberty St., Balti 
more; Baum and. Be oe Sts. . Pitt sb ure 38-740 oodward Ave., Detroit; 
Mic hig Be vee and 13th St., Chicago; 16-22 Eig nth ~ N., Minneapolis; 1000 
Pike St., Seattle ; 300 Van Ness Ave © San Fea 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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The other day a Hupmobile fell over 
feet high—read about it 


a cliff 500 


$750 


4 cylinders, 20-H.P, Sliding 
ecars, Bosch magneto. 


Buying an automobile is no longer a game of 
‘* Blind Man’s Buff.’’ 

There are just three things to consider in the 
Hupmobile or any other car: 

First cost; 
After cost; 
Quality of service. 

The Hupmobile is ready for your investigation on 
all three points. 

In first cost it has the field to itself. 

No other plant in America could produce as good 
a car asthe Hupmobile to sell for $750 without los- 
ing money. 

They might build a car of the same size and design 
—but it would be a manufacturing impossibility to 
build it as well; of materials as fine; without dupli- 
cating the Hupp equipment and going through.the 
progressive Hupp experience of three years. 

The other day a Hupmobile in California fell over 
a cliff 500 feet high. It cost the owner just $45 to 
put it back into perfect condition. 

That’s how good and strong and sound the Hup- 
mobile is. In that respect—on the basis of sound- 
ness—you could not buy better value if you paid 
four times $750. 

Now, how about the after cost ? 

Well, the vast majority of Hupmobile owners— 
practically all those who take care of their own cars— 
have an all-the-year-around expense account of 
about 25c a day. 


F,.O.B. Detroit, including 
three oil lamps, tools and 
born, Top. gas lamps, 
tank or generator, speedo- 
meter and trunk rack extra, 


Look around you. Consider any other car from 
the standpoint. of upkeep. Do you know—have 
you ever even heard—of a record: of economy that 
compares with the Hupmobile record? 

Twenty-five cents a day—$7 to $10 a month— 
cheaper than street car or horse, bearing in mind 
the service rendered and the ground covered. 

And as for service—there isn’t a crippled Hup- 
mobile in America, unless it’s been crushed in an 
accident. 

There isn’t even a ‘‘second-hand’* Hupmobile. 
Year-old Hupmobiles command pretty nearly full 
list price. The ‘‘Hups” that started going three 
years ago are still going—every blessed one of 
them. 

Last November, for instance, a Hupmobile went 
into service at Atlanta as a demonstrator. It ran 
over 16,000 miles; then entered the Atlanta-New 
York run (a terribly trying contest) and calmly 
skimmed over the finish-line with a perfect score. 

Look all around you in your home town—you'll 
see them everywhere. Where will you find a 
happier owner than the Hupmobile owner? Whaat 
car has such an overwhelming proportion of de- 
lighted owners? 

Think about these things. First cost; after 
cost; service—study these three points in any Car 
you consider. 


You’ll end by buying a Hupmobile. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Licensed under Selden Patent. 
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You Can 
do it 
we 


Reo Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1250. Top and Mezger Automatic Windshield extra. 


Reo Breaks the Record 


New York to San Francisco in 10 days, 15 hours, 13 minutes. 


The severest test ever made of the strength, endurance, reliability, and other things that 
really count in motoring, is this phenomenal run of 3557 miles. 

Think of a car that keeps on going 10% days, day and night, over all the kinds of roads 
there are between New York and San Francisco—good roads, bad roads, awful roads, no 
roads at all but only deserts and mountain tracks, through mud, through sand, fords and all 
that—and gets there 4 days and 11 hours quicker than a $4000 car, and 14 days quicker 
than any other car that tried it! 

The Reo did this and more. A schedule was-made out in advance; and the Reo kept 
just a little ahead of that schedule every day. No. big days, no small days. A thoroughly 
consistent performance from start to finish. 

The Reo did it open and above board. Announced the start in the newspapers on Sun- 
day, August 7, one day ahead, had the arrival and departure of the car checked and affidavits 
made by interested and responsible people at every important point, and kept the newspapers 
informed all the way until it reached San Francisco on Thursday, August 18. 

This record proves that the Reo has the power, strength and endurance to meet every 
emergency of year-in-and-year-out motoring. It is just one more emphatic proof of the well- 
known get-there-and-back ability for which the Reo has always been famous. 

It proves that the Reo light-weight construction is sound and right—that light weight is 
not at the expense of strength and that its combination of light weight and resiliency permit 
full use of power on rough roads with perfect safety to the car and comfort to the passengers ; 
for otherwise neither car nor passengers could possibly have stood the strain. 

Do you want a car with a fancy racing record that proves nothing, or with no record at 
all? Or do you want a car whose private record is backed and proved by an absolute public 
test which shows that this car has all the qualities that count in comfortable and satis factory 
motoring ? 


1911 Four-cylinder Reo Runabout $850. 
Send for Reo catalogue which tells plain facts—also ““Coast to Coast in Ten Days.’ 
R M Owen & Co Lansing Michigan General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 59 
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WITHOUT 
.A BROKEN 
=) SPRING 


“ry aan aed my Apperson over 50,000 miles without breaking 
a spring and ascribe this remarkable showing to the fact that my car 
has never been without Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorbers.” 


(Former President Chicago Automobile Club, 
Publisher Automobile Blue Book.) a ae 
“46%. = 


Deeds, not words! This is but one of innumerable instances where 


TRUFFAULT ~ HARTFORD 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


has made good with a vengeance. 


Interposed between frame and axle of the 
automobile, the Truffault-Hartford acts harmoni- 
ously with the spring, so fegulating it that its 
action never becomes violent. Results—Spring 
breakage is impossible; Wheels cannot skid or 
bounce; there’s no jolt, jar or vibration; Car 
always rides easy and is subjected to less 
wear and tear. 
You become both com- Ss 
fortable and economical as §j | Truffault- 
soon as yourcar is Truf- Hartford 
fault-Hartford-equipped. 
It can be done easily and quickly. 


We can fit any car and make any car fit for any road. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 
155 BAY STREET JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
of the EDW. V. HARTFORD, President 
Truffault-Hartford Agency Branches: 


New York: 212-214 West 88th Street Boston: 319 Columbus Avenue 
Philadelphia: 250 N. Broad Street Chicago: 1458 Michigan Avenue 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Only Tv wo 0 OhiO Cars a Day 
but T ested on Hills «4Straight-Away 


E;: ERY Ohi car is given a thorough road-test 






on the hills around Cincinnati, where ruts and 

broken stone and sharp turns subject it to 
every strain it is likely toencounter; and no OhiO 
car is delivered until it has successfully withstood 
the strain of at least 150 miles of such rough usage 
—first the chassis and engine, and then the com- 
plete equipped car. 








That’s the only way to be sure a car will stand the strain 
O h i O F ort . ofordinary touring.. But you can’t give such a test on a track 
Y® around a factory, or even on the roads of a flat country; and 


you can’t give such a test to a big output. 












Touring Body, $2150 
Close-Coupled Tonneau, $2150 
Roadster, $2150 






The OhiO has power and strength in excess of any prob- 
able requirement. Because of the thorough tests, it is ready to 
run and keep on running. Study the specifications and note 
Torpedo Body, $2450 the careful planning of little details as well as big. 















Write today tor Catalog “16” giving Complete Specifications 





Fully Equipped 





The OhiO Motor Car Company 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
Elmwood Station Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A COURSE IN PHYSICAL CULTURE 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU 


For the next thirty days, to everyone sending us $1.00 for an eight-months’ subscription 
to Physical Culture we're going to give a complete course in body-building, specially designed 
for home use by Bernarr Macfadden, the world’s greatest authority on health and strength-building, 
This course calls for no apparatus, and is adapted for use by both men and women. Each lesson 

is illustrated by a handsome chart, in colors, accompanied by plain and thorough 
printed description. 


THIS COURSE IS EQUAL—IN SOME RESPECTS SUPERIOR 
—TO MANY COSTLY CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


In preparing it Bernarr Macfadden has utilized the knowledge gained by 
over a quarter century of experience in health-building. You reap the benefit of 
his wide experience, and of researches and discoveries made by him in the treat- 
ment of thousands of patients and pupils at his immense 
Healthatorium, Forty-second Street and Grand Boulevard, Cctsher Toone om cnet 
Chicago, III. : 

We make this unusual offer because we want you to get eee : 
acquainted with Physical Culture. Every issue is brimfuf of rae YSICAL 
useful and entertaining information on health-building. You'll PQ\ARMIASes 
not try to get along without it once you become a reader. Just 
send usa dollar bill, and say, “Send me Physical Culture for 
eight months, and your free course in physical culture at once.” 

Remember, if you’re not thoroughly satisfied, you can have 
your money back for the asking. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Bernarr Macfadden. 964 Flatiron Bldg., 





Supreme in 
Quality—Efficiency— Durability 


MR. BUSINESS MAN! 


Investigate the world’s only car with a Re- 
aaa aades Plant, “Some Steel Bush- ATTENTION, DEALER! 
ings, Emergency Condensing Chamber in Being proved money makers, the demand 
Radiator, Positive Mechanical Oiling System _for “The Grabowsky” is enormous. Selling this 
These amazing exclusive features absolutely quality car you can talk facts and show them 
insure better, apical and cheaper delivery Its seen-at-a-glance superiority makes it a 
service than any othet power quick selling, satisfac- 
wagon in the world, which tory, promoting line. 
facts we stand ready to prove Investigation con- 
vinces it is the com- 
“We mercial power wagon 


Guarantee that fills every re- 
Ss = 99 ER quirement of the 
ervice 60 business 
(26) AGON 8 world. 
111 ‘Champlain St., Detroit, Mich. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Ji 


We matter what you want to 
know about motor boats, 
their upkeep, running, parts or 
accessories, you will find what 
you want to know in the hand- 
somely illustrated _ editorial 
pages of MOTOR BoatinG. 


Cosmopolitan—Advertising Section 


the shortest cut to a complete 
knowledge of the long experience 
of expert motor-boatists. 


The advertising pages, just as 
important to the reader as the 
editorial pages, contain the 
first announcements of the 
leading manufacturers. 


Tointroduce MoTOR 
BoaTING to you we make this 


. MoToR Boat- 
Special Offer txG every 
month for a year for $1 id free, a 
copy of “From Novice to Pilot” 
—the one authoritative book on 
how to run a motor boat. 

Send us your name and address 
with a dollar bill—and mail now, at 
our risk. to 


MoToR BoatinG, 381-4th Ave., New York 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Burlington 
Special at an 
Amazing Price! 


The world’s masterpiece of watch 
manufacture now sold direct!— 


The most amazing offer ever madein the whole history 
of the watch industry—an offer which has absolutely 
PARALYZED competition—the offer of the genuine 
Burlington Special direct to the public at the rock bottom 
INDEPENDENT PRICE, without the middlemen’s profits. 


The Fightis On! 
rignt _ 

a ee Re 
We will not be bound by any system of price-boosting contracts 
with dealers. We will not submit to any “high profit’’ selling 


scheme. We will not be dictated to on our independent watch. 


NO MATTER WHAT IT COSTS, we are determined to push 
our independent line even if we should have to fight a com- 
bination of allthe Watch manufacturers of the country! 


And so we are making this offer—the most sweeping, astounding 
offer ever made on a high-grade watch. The famous Burlington 
direct and at the sa me price WHOLESALE Jewelers must pay. 


And in order to make the proposition doubly easy for the public 
we will even allow this rock-bottom price, if desired, on terms of 


Don’t miss this wonderfully liberal 
$2.50 a Month offer. Sign and mail coupon now. 
Rock-bottom, independent price, whetheryou buy for cashortime. 


POST YOURSELF! 


Be sure to get posted on watches and watch values, 
“contract” prices and independent prices before you 
buy a watch. Learn to judge watch values! 


% % Get the Burlington 

Jo Sey % Watch Company’s 

o'% @% | FREE WATCH BOOK 

Ge Gee: 9% fy ES MET TTC 

ty ¢ 4 Read our startling exposure of the amaz- 

Ya. %, Se ing conditions which exist in the watch 

% Gy Os trade today. Read about the indepen- 

Po S. dent fight. Read about our great 

O., $1,000.00 Challenge. Learn how 

you can judge watch values. 

Send your name and address 

for this valuable FREE 
BO 


K now—TODAY. 
Sign and mail coupon. 


BURLINGTON 
WATCH CO. 


Dept. 1048 
. ‘4 .s 19th & Mar- 
>, shall Blvd., 
% BF 4%, % Chicago, 
wa» %» 
L%, 
“py %, % ' 


2 
“%y 
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Better than Fire Insurance 


Actual protection from fire in your 

garage—instead of partial replacement 

after the fire—is assured if. you keep 
your gasoline in the 


WAYNE 


Storage 
‘System 


Tank buried in the 
ground; pump to convey 
the gasoline from tank 
tocar. Protection—and 
saving of gasoline—at 
every step. 

The Wayne System is 

_ more widely used than 
any other because of its higher efficiency 


and longer life. 

Guaranteed by us for two years. 
Complete information—sizes, prices, etc.—may be had by 
writing us 
WAYNE OIL TANK & PUMP CO. 
Dept. B, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


177 B'dway 146 Summer Street 45 Lake Street 1201 Ford Bldg: 
New York Boston Chicayo Detroit 


Frederic’s Artificial Pearl Collars and 
Necklaces, with plain or fancy dia- 
mond bars, mounted with genuine or 
artificial diamonds. Dainty Artificial Dia- 
mond Pendants, Brooches and Slides for 
Velvet.. Genuine and Artificial Amethyst, Tur- 
quoise, Topaz, Opal, Lapis Lazuli, Garnet, Jade, 
Coral, or -_ other stone mounted in Pendants, 
Necklaces, Rings, Bracelets, Earrings, in 14 kt. 
gold or sterling silver. Brooches, Horseshoes, Circles, 
Chains of fresh water pearls in gold or silver. 
Special—Limited number of this two dollar rope of 

Pearls at $1, postage prepaid. 
1911 Illustrated Catalogue of unusual 
Jewelry sent free upon receipt of 10c postage 


e? 


Stores 





© ®s ADJUSTABLE SHAVING 
Rite-Lite AND DRESSING GLASS 


- Price Delivered 
Raises and lowers 8 6in. Diam. $2 
in. Slides 14 inches F 7 in. a 
in frontofwindow. #7. (i. PP 7 in. Dble. 
Nickeled fixtures. jee. (lside 
Bevel plate mirror. } a 
Turns on swivel. 1 side flat 

Money 


Excellent Xmas Gift back if not 


Dealerswriteforterms satisfied 
Rite-Lite Shaving Glass Co.,249N.Salina St.,Syracuse,N.Y¥ 


“NO SHADOWS SHAVING” 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Many aboy has gained a cool 
head and steady nerve by 
looking over the sights of 
a King Air-Rifle. 


HE KING is a real gun for real boys. It will de- 
velop sturdy manliness that every real boy wants 
to have—that every mother wants him to have. 


It isn’t a gun to kill things, nor a dangerous pow- 
der-rifle. It shoots air-rifle shot* by compressed air; 
it carries far and shoots straight. 

It’s a gun for real marksmanship but it will teach 
you things that are worth even more than the ability 
to hit the bull’s-eye. 


AIR 
RIFLES 


It’s the “Learning How” that Counts 


Accurate marksmanship is a fine accomplishment, 
but the discipline and training of “learning how ”’ is 
even finer. It means the joy of another clean, whole- 
some, out-door sport, and the development of a 
strong, fearless American manhood. 


Get the Right Gun to Learn With 


Don’t waste time on “second best” when it’s just as easy 
to get the best. Start right by making sure that you get the 
genuine KING, with the trade-mark ““KING” on the side-plate. 
That is the only way to be sure of having the handsomest, 
strongest and most accurate air-rifle ever made. It holds the 
same supremacy in air-rifles that the Winchester does in 
powder-rifles. 


The KING of all Air-Rifles 


The King 1ooo-shot (No. 5) 1s the famous ‘“Thousand-shoot- 
in’ Air-gun,” the finest air-rifle in the world. It’s a hammer- 
less repeater with lever-action; magazine holds 1000 shot, and 
loads automatically. It has polished nickel-steel or gun-metal 
finish barrel, accurate sights, and black walnut stock. The 
barrel and frame are made in one piece so that the constant 
lever-action cannot weaken or break the gun. 36 inches long; 
weighs 214 lbs.; price $2.00 (gun-metal finish $2.50). 


Send for the KING Catalog today 


and see all the KING styles, handsomely illustrated. Then go to the 
nearest sporting-goods, hardware or toy-store and see the guns them- 
selves. If you can’t find the KING in your town, send the money 
direct to us and we'll ship the one you select, express prepaid. 
KING No. 4, 500-shot is like No. 5 in style and appearance, but 
a little smaller. There are many other handsome KING models irom 
soc. to $1.25, and the KING pop-gun for the little fellows, 25c. 
*BB Shot can be used with KING Air-Rifle but is not as satisfactory 
as air-rifle shot, being less uniform in size. 


The Markham Air-Rifle Company 
The Original and largest Air-Rifle Factory in the World 
PLYMOUTH, MICH., U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Office: 717 Market Street 
San Francisco, Phi B. Bekeart Co., Mgrs. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Little 
Round 
Red 
Rubber 
Fingers 
Beat 


Your 
Own 



















For a Year 
_Pays for a 
y i Luxury Lather Brush 
ni 




















The Biggest Little Cousin 
of the Kodaks— 


No. 3A FOLDING 


BROWNIE 


Takes the full size post card pictures, 3% x 5% 
inches. Equipped with meniscus achromatic lens, 
F. P. K. automatic shutter with bulb release, automatic 
focusing lock and reversible finder. Has all the 
Kodak advantages of daylight loading and unloading, 
and is made one tested by Kodak workmen, 


Price with meniscus achromatic lens, $10.00; with Rapid Rectilinear 
lens, $12.00; other Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $11.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
The Kodak City. 






Catalogue of Kodaks and 
Brownies free at the dealers or by mail. 
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Softens the toughest beard quicker and better than the hand---works the lather in around 
and between the hairs, right down where the razor cuts. No pulling—no mussiness, 
The velvety, refined Para rubber cannot irritate the tenderest skin. Massages while 
lathering; prevents blackheads. 
Strengthens the skin. Removes the face-faults that often make a daily shave pain. 
fully disagreeable. 


LUXURY Lather Brush 


Lathers better than your old brush. Made of choicest French Bristles and 














Stops Ingrowing Beard. 


PURE Badger Hair, vulcanized_in hard rubber---Can’t pull out. 


Handy Horizontal Hang-up Handle. 

** Well Lathered F 
Book is tii sieved Free 
If your dealer hasn’t the LUXURY, send us his 
name and $3 and we will mail one prepaid. If 
you are willing to part with it after a month’s 
use, return it and get your money back. 


LUXURY SALES CO., 402 River St., Troy, W. Y. 


Here is the Finest Catalog 
Photographic 


We want 
every pho- 
tographer, 
who is in- 
terested in 
making bet- 
ter pictures to 
chave a copy. It 
is well arrang- 
ed, excellently 
printed and filled 
with attractive 
illustrations. It is 
a real work of art. 
It is instructive, too, 
because it tells you 
all about lenses in 
gene an oerz 
nses in particular; 
makes plain the photo- 
graphic terms that have bothered you before; by means 
of over sixty striking illustrations, it shows you wherein 


GOERZ LENSES 


Are Superior to Others 4 
This book in itself is abundant proof of their superi- 
ority. Get a copy and you will see why, It will be sent 
on receipt of six cents, or may be ha: at dealers. 
Goerz Lens on your camera makes photographic 
success sure. Goerz Lenses can be fitted to any and 
meras, . etc. Insist on getting a Goerz. 
C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Makers of Goerz Lenses, Cameras and Binoculars 
79C East 130th Street, New York 

































REMO CAMERAS= 


include 15 models of daylight loading film cameras—the 
smallest, lightest, easiest to load and operate of all 
cameras. There are also 19 models which take daylight 
loading films or plates with equal facility, permitting 
ground glass focusing and tank development with either. 


Get our complete catalogue to-day. It describes fifty different styles and sizes of 
Premos at prices from $2.00 to $200.00. It explains the wonderful Premo Film Pack 
System and the Premo Film Pack Developing Tank. Free at the dealer’s. or pre 
paid to you on request. IMPORTANT-—In writing, be sure to specify Premo Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION, Eastman Kodak Co., ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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ever issued about 


Lenses 






















Cold Steel vs. Cold Sweat 


OME night, in the middle of the night, you will know to a certainty 
that a burglar is present. You will hear him moving about. You will 
be wide awake, very—chill in your scalp—cold trickling sweat. 

You have to think quickly and act. 

Will the possession of a revolver steady yournerve? The revolver 
whose sights you can’t see in the dark? ‘The revolver you can’t make a 
score with when out of practice? 

The man or woman whose fingers close upon a Savage Automatic 
knows he can rely on instinct to shoot straight in the dark. As surely as 
he can point his index finger, just so unerringly he knows he can put 10 
steel-jacketed bullets where he wants them. He has no fear, because every 
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“The Tenderfoot’s 
Turn,”’ a fascinating book 
by “Bat” Masterson, 
sent free if you mention 


your dealer. You can 
also get a book about 
the new Savage rifles 













(the .22 Repeater, 
$10.00, Featherweight 
Takedown, $25.00) beau- 
tifully illustrated. 


chance is in his favor. Faith in cold steel, and Savage quickness, makes 
him literally master of the situation. 10 
Some night it will come—the burglar reality. Go today or ’phone to 


your dealer. Don’t put it off. Provide yourself with a weapon today that anaes By ey 
will make you a real home defender. Quic Utica, N. Y. 


THE NEW SAVAGE 4vtomaric 


@ Bi 
Marlin ex 
REPEATING RIFLES ine 


1893 
The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep 


on the Ballard system, creates perfect combus- 
tion, develops highest velocity and hurls the 
bullet with utmost accuracy and mightiest 
killing impact. 


The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and perfectly ad- 
justed. It never clogs. The protecting wall of solid steel between 
your head and cartridge keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foreign 
matter from getting into the action. The side ejection throws shells 
away from line of sight and allows instant repeat shots, “always. 








ae a. 














Built in perfect proportion throughout, in many high power calibers, 
it is a quick handling, powerful, accurate gun for all big game. 





Every hunter should know all the ZZ characteristics. 
Send for our free catalog. Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


20 Willow Street, - « NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Dear Sir:— 


LLIOTT-FISHER the Standard Writing-Adding Machine was 

the original writing-adding unit placed on the market.  Elliott- 

Fisher is not a typewriter and an adding attachment but a combined. 
writing-adding machine, and the only one on the market today. 

Elliott-Fisher the Standard Writing-Adding Machine was designed 
to write and add at one operation and is wholly built in the Elliott-Fisher 
factory, the only factory in the world building writing-adding machines 
complete. It is sold and installed by the Elliott-Fisher Sales organization 
and guaranteed by_Elliott-Fisher Company. 

Elliott-Fisher the Standard Writing-Adding Machine is practice proved ~ 
and time tested. It has been in daily use on actual work in purchasers’ 
offices for the past five years. The sale of Elliott-Fisher the Standard 
Writing-Adding Machine is growing rapidly. It is used all over the world. 

Now there are typewriters with adding. attachments and. adding 

machines with typewriter attachments that are offered as substitutes for 
Elliott-Fisher the Standard Writing-Adding Machine. 

95% of the machines used for writing and adding are Elliott-Fisher 
the Standard Writing Machines. 5% only of all others:are typewriters 
with attachments or adding machines with typewriter attachments. 

Elliott-Fisher the Standard Writing-Adding Machine costs more than 
combinations of attachments, but it’s worth more—it gives satisfaction. 

Which will you have; the Standard Writing-Adding Machine unit 
(Elliott-Fisher) or the one made up of attachments (the Imitation)? 

We believe you want the best, that’s why we ask you to let us send 
Elliott-Fisher ‘‘make toil easier’’ literature. 


+ ae rian agg ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 


ee a UL Te 


Do not expect ome varnish to give perfect satisfaction on everything. If this were 
possible there would not be over 300 Pratt & Lambert Varnishes made for every con- 
ceivable use—each for a special purpose; each the desz for that purpose. For example, for 

Interior Work—‘‘ 38 ’’ Preservative Varnish is best except for floors. Never blisters, 
cracks nor turns white. Water will not affect it. 

Exterior Work—‘‘P & L’’ Spar Finishing Varnish is the most durable protection 
for all outdoor woodwork and marine use. Weather-proof, temperature-proof and 
Salt-water-proof, 

White Enamel rom calls on Vitralite, which is moisture- 
pane. easy to apply on any surface inside or outside; never 

turns yellow and lasts almost indefinitely. 


9 
ete FLOOR 
| 7 VARNISH 

















is the varnish re heel Farge neg crack nor mar. It becomes part 
of the floor. That's why you can dent the wood but can’t crack 
the varnish, It’s tough, elastic. water-proof, 


Send for Free Sample Panel Finished with “61” 


Test it with hammer or heel. It will prove that “61” is the only varnish you will 
want on your floors, Get our booklet. ‘The Finished Floor.” which tells how to finish 
and care for floors, Dealers everywhere carry ‘* P & L” Varnishes. If yours hasn’t 
the kind you need, send to us for it. - 
Our new book, ‘‘Decorative Interior Finishing, ’’ besides telling about “P&L 
Varnishes, gives many valuable poirters. It is sent free, on request. 


PRATT &% LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 61 YEARS 


Address inquiries to 99 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. _ In Canada address 41 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 


FACTORIES: _ NEWYORK BUFFALO CHICAGO BRIDGEBURG. CANADA LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 8t. Louis, San Francisco 
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The keyboard with a key 


for every character @@ 
and the keys arranged in 
straight lines — 


makes the 














the one logical typewniter to use. There is a close relation between the 
thought of the operator and the movement of her fingers. She thinks one 
thing and does one thing, and the result is | 
better than it can be with divided attention. 
White for folders describing this and fourteen 
other exclusive Smith Premier advantages. 
We manufacture ten different models of bill- 


ing and bookkeeping machines to take care of 
all the known up-to-date business systems. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. Branches everywhere 


It stains and varnishes 
In one operation, and 
can be used on anything 


of wood or metal 


WITH from cellar 


or clear. to garret. 


For sale by Pp "A-fL. = ‘ae 
Drug, Hardware follow the 
and Paint Dealers brush. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


5108 GLIDDEN BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 











JAP-A-LAC is made 


in seventeen beautiful 





colors and Natural 
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“Wow! Maria! Help! Murder!” 
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* Gee whiz, but I'm ripped up a bit.” 
Concluded on page 110, advertising section 
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ah Brushes 


Best Brushes Made 
GODIVA aA} SAMSON 


Brushing is Life to the Hair 


Every stroke of a Howard Brush reaches through and 
brushes each layer of hair, keeping it clean and 
vigorous and makes the scalp tingle with a 
healthy glow, exciting vitality and encour- 
aging a luxuriant growth. 
Howard Brushes are scientifically con- 
structed. Their stiff, penetrating 
bristles and beautifully finished 
backs of Turtle Ebony, or 
other precious woods, 
Write combine elegance, 
—— Fs . utility and dura- 
The ease with <3 = bility to a 
which the hair may CEPR surpassing 


be kept luxuriant and 
beautiful will be fully degree. 


appreciated by any person kf, 
reading our interesting, in- rf GODIVA 
structive booklet entitled The Brush BEB eb Avs 
25 re) . 
THE HAIR. ITS GROWTH #12? tos32° each 
AND HYGIENE 
This book contains simply stated, scientific 


facts about the life and growth of the Hair. It 
will be sent free to anyone addressing Dept. B. 


GODIVA BRUSH 


POWDER Howard SAMSON 
is a specially prepared powder with WOT h eb ag De Lux 
which a Hair Brush may be thoroughly EYL eeny Tilo) 
cleansed without the slightest injury to $325 to 6 ae 
the Bristles. If your merchant cannot sup- Per paw 
ply you with ‘‘Godiva Brush Powder,” we will 
send a sample tube on receipt of five cents, or 
box of six tubes, for a quarter. 


The name “Award ” is on the handle of every Howard Brush 


fe | lhe Howard Brush Co, 15 West 24th St.New York 
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STANDARDIZED — wit ti 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


(ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT) 


The DuPont Powder Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Del., 
the most prominent manu- 
facturers of explosives for 
Government and private 
use in the world, lately 
purchased on a single 
order 


To Standardize their equipment, acting on unanimous recommendation of a board of 
five of their mechanical engineers, to whom all competing makes were submitted. 


It will pay you to standardize your typewriter equipment with the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter for 
the same reason that decided this shrewd, hard-headed business corporation—superior merit of the machine! 


And the reason holds good whether you use one typewriter or five hundred. 
Write Today for the Free Book. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branches in all Large Cities. Head office for Europe, Asia and Africa: 19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C, 


Dioxogen is the most talked about and the most essential of 
all toilet and household articles. It prevents infection, it 
promotes good health and good louks through the medium of, 
hygienic cleanliness. Dioxogen is made exclusively for the 
personal use of intelligent people; it should not be confused 
with ordinary ‘‘peroxide’’—the kind so closely associated with 
bleaching hair, etc. Send for free 2-oz. trial bottle. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 70 Front Street, New York 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Have YOU A 


Salary-Raising ABILITY? 


In other words, does ne ability, your training, your special knowledge 


put you in DEMAN 


when knotty work-problems are to be solved? 


That’s the kind of ability that raises your salary, brings you promotion, keeps your posi- 
tion safe in times of trouble and wins you success. That’s the kind of ability the International 
Correspondence Schools can give to you—whether you’re young or old, well schooled or 
not, office man or outside man, day worker or night worker, no matter where you live or 


what little spare time you have. 


To find out how the I. C. S. can help you win success in your chosen line of work costs you 


nothing—places you under no obligation. 
Simply mark and mail the attached coupon. 
With a way so easy, in a matter of such vital 
importance to you, surely you can afford 
time to ask for free advice and information that 
will exert so tremendous an influence on 
your earning capacity and your entire career. 

Mark the coupon and so take the first step 
toward joining the thousands who have won 
permanent success through I.C.S. help. Onan 
average 300 VOLUNTARILY report ad- 
vancement every month. During July the 
number was 302. Mark the coupon. 


EMPLOYERS 


in need of men and women who have 
shown their ability along special lines 
of work should write the Students’ Aid 
Department of the I. C. S. 

There is no charge for this service. 


Internationa! Correspondence Schools, 
Box 841, SCRANTON, PA. i 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part 


' how I can qualify for the 
ed 


! before which I have mark 


Antomobile Ranning 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 
Plambing, Steam Fitting 
Conerete Construction 
Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 


Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Electric Wireman 


When you write, please mention th> Cosmopolitan 


position, trade or profession I 


J 
Civil Service ; 
Banking a 
Languages— 4 ¢. rman 
chemist Italian 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commereial Ilustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 


Stenographer 
Bookkeepe 
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Satie 


a Cn 


Our Confidence in the American business man has 
been justified. Knowing that 


Ola 


is “made a little better than seems necessary, 


Aion 


** we believed that business 


men who appreciate quality would require it for their stationery —regardless of 


incidental influences. 


Its steadily increasing sale proves we were right. 


Let us send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book of specimens. It contamms 
specimens of letterheads and business forms printed, lithographed and engraved 
on white and on fourteen colors of Old Hampshire Bond. 


Write for it on your present letterhead. Address 


Hampshire Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the w orld making bond paper exclusively. 
‘The Stationery of a Gentleman,” and 


Makers of Old Hampshire Bond, 


ri SAN 
4, AT r, 


also Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter Paper and Manuscript covers. 


“WANT MEN 


TO REPRESENT US 
Bigopportunity tomake money. No 
competition, exclusive territory,on 
low-priced, quick-selling office spe- 
cialty that saves licking envelopes. 


) GIAUNDERS 
/ EALER 


with Automatic Moisture-Feed seals 40 to 50 envelopes a min- 
ute with one operation; 2000 envelopes without refilling. Al- 
way3 ready—requires filling only once a week for ordinary mail. 
Made of brass—polished nickel finish. No_ rudder bulb to press 
to feed the water—nothing to get out of order. Guaranteed for 
one year. Price $2, post-paid—money back if not satisfied after 
10 days use. Territory going fast; write to-day for particulars. 


THE SAUNDERS SEALER CO. 
1825 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


WE 


I wil] send : as long as they . last my 25¢ ‘Book 


Strong Arms 


For 10c in stamps or coin 


Illustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts,showing 
exercises that will quickly develop, beautify, 
and gain great strength in shoulders, arms, 
and hands without any apparatus. 


PROF.’ ANTHONY BARKER 
98 Barker Bldg., 110 W. 42d St., New York 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


The only private institution of mag- 
nitude in the United States for the 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and 
other malignant and benign new 
growths. Conducted bya Pa 
of standing. Established 32 years. 








“Wear F oot-Eazers” 
10 Days FREE 


HE Scholl “Foot Eazers’ will stop your foot 
troubles quick Absolute relief from tired, aching 
feet. weak ankles, flat foot. “rheumatism” of the feet 

and limbs. bunions, corns and callouses right off. Guaran- 
teed to relieve foot ailments because they remove the 
cause of the trouble instantly. Not a medicine, 
but a scientific foot arth cushion which firmly‘ sup- 
ports the arch of the foot where the weight of 

your body qs carried. 


Try them FREE 


Any first-class shoe dealer will place Scholl’s 
“Foot-Eazers” in old or new shoes, for men 
and women, on 10 Days trial—then your 
money back if you want it. Or direct, pre- 
paid, on the same terms upon receipt of 
$2, your shoe dealer’s name and size of 
shoes. Send for illustrated book Free, 
THE V. SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
285 E. Madison St., Chieago. U. 8. A. 


ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


| HEADACHE and NEURALGIA 


Write for a Free Trial Box. 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 


(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ee 


For the Scientific and Effective 
Treatment of 


Cancer 


Without Resorting to 
Surgical Procedure 
For complete information address 


BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North -Adams, - Massachusetts 
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No. 3161—Modern English Lounging Sofa. 
Most luxuriously uphoistered_in finest white hair 
drawings. Covered in English Morocco leather or in 
suitable fabrics. 


Utmost in Quality at the | 


Cost of the Commonplace 


See what you get when you buy Karpen Guaranteed 
Upholstered Furniture—the utmost in comfort, style, beauty 
and service, ALL at the price you pay for commonplace 


furniture, that bears neither the maker's name nor the | 


guaranty that protects 
you from cheapening 
frauds and unskilled 
workmanship, 

Investigate _Karpen 
quality and price before 
you buy upholstered furni- 
ture. Send for the Karpen 
Free Style Book AS, which 
completely solves the 
problem of furnishing any 
room in the house attract- 
ively and econemically. 
See the original Karpen de- 
signs, so Suitable for Ameri- 
can homes; see the color 
pictures of desirable woods 
and leathers; see the 500 or : 
more photographic reproductions of Karpen pieces. This 
handsome, copyrighted book—as large as the Ladies’ Home 
Journal—is the most complete and dependable guide ever 
placed before home furniture buyers. It is authentic. 
Write for it today. 


KARPEN—the Only Trade-Marked, 
Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture! 


Karpen Furniture is trade-marked—and guaranteed. If 


any Karpen piece d 













No. 3161 
Modern English 
Arm Chair to match 
Sofa shown above. 











We are the only manufacturers who can 
make such a guaranty, because we use only 
seasoned woods—only genuine Karpen 
leather (no split stock)—only steel springs, 
such as specified by the U.S. Government— 
only curled hair (no excelsior or other cheap 
substitute)—only master workmen. 
And at every step in the making 
Karpen Furniture is searchingly in- 
spected. These extra precautions 
have made the Karpen line the 
recognized standard of quality. 
Our output is so great that we are 
able to maintain moderate prices. 


Special First-Purchase Prices 


Write for the Free Style Book 
AS at once and we will send the 
name of a local dealer whom we 
authorize to give you a special in- 
troductory price on Karpen Guar- 


No. 4355 
Georgian 
P Arm Chair. 
English oak, walnut or 
solid mahogany. A state- 
ly chair for hall, living 
room or studio. Covered 








dress our office which is most con- 
venient to you. (58) 


evelops a defect in material or work- | 
manship, we will promptly replace it free. | 


anteed Upholstered Furniture, Ad- | 


Spanish leather °* § KARPEN & BROS. | 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago; Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury Street, Boston 
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Fun-making Games 
for Winter Evenings 


Here is the Game Board that will 
satisfy every boy’s love of sport and fun 
during the long winter evenings and 
rainy Saturdays. Carroms, 25 other 
games and real base ball, all played 
on the 


Ideal Baseball 
Combination 


Game Board 


Carroms and 25 other games on one side— 
base ball on the other. From two to eighteen 
can play base ball at once. The ball is 
pitched with in or outshoot, fast or slow. 
Fielding and base running asin outdoor game. 
The score depends on skill—not on luck. 






































































Get one of these Boards for your youngster and give him 
the treat of his boyhood. For sale at dealers, or, if you 
cannof find it, write to us. Full description on request. 
















CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., 
136 Rowe Street, 
Lupin 
Micwican. 


Makers of all kinds of 
Game Boards and of 
Peerless Lightweight 
Folding Tables. 
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Chambora | [hat Croupy Cough 


(Design Patented) 
—the dread of every mother— 


Built for Francis I., the : 
soon loses its dangerous symp- 


vast and audacious Cha- 


teau Chambord outwardly | _ toms by the internal application of 


reflects the transition from 


| 
Gothic and feudal ideals wi Fi i E 


to those of the early Re- 
naissance. But it received ‘VA E i Ky E 
its interior embellishments L 


under the influence of the 

Great Louis. Here the arts IN eae car ee ¥ 
sprang into new life; here (Contain No Lead) 

were displayed the choicest 

products of successive Warm a little ina tea-spoon. Let the 
child swallow this quantity at intervals 
till the congestion is relieved. So taste- 
less, it is readily taken. So pure, it is 
this new design in sterling safest, most effective and best. 

silver. 


periods, of which the last 
and best is symbolized in 


This is but one of the twelve Vaseline preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the. little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
it tells you of the special uses for 


With its restrained 
yet easy grace, this 
delicate modeling 
breathes the very 


spirit of the cultured 
Carbolated Vaseli Vaseline Camphor Ice 
period following the Vaseline Cold Cream Pemade Vaseline ny 
ite Vaseline 
completion of the Capsicum Vaseline on Berated Vareline a 
ntholate: aseline amphorate: aseline 
Chateau. Your jew- Vesuline Comademenel Cream White Vaseline 


eler will show it to 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


a ee Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 
= 6 State St., New York 
REED & BARTON London Office 


Established 1824 42 Holborn Viaduct 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS_— - TAUNTON, MASS. 
Represented at 
Fifth Avenue, at Four 
Thirty-second Street Maiden Lane 
W YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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and obtain that piquancy so 


SALADS often lacking in Salad Dressings. Use 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, Roasts, and many other dishes are improved by its use. 
For four generations it has stood unrivaled as a seasoning. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


Shun Substitutes. 


i 


EDUCATOR 


are full_flavor crackers, rich in 
the-natural, nut-like sweetness of 
Educator Entire Wheat Flour, freshly 
stone-ground in the old-fashioned way. 


Delicious and Tempting, 
Yet a Nourishing Food. 


Fruited Educator—a substantial dessert from Entire Wheat 


Flour and Carabuna Sultana Raisins. 
Educator Toasterette—from Entire Wheat Flour, and salted, 


buttered and toasted. 
Educator Butter Cracker—a shortened 
cracker of Entire Wheat Flour. 
Few know the charm of the full 
line of 20 Educators — our free 
book tells about them all. 
Order the kinds you like best 
from your grocer. If he hasn’t them and 
won't get them for you, order direct from us, 


Johnson Educator Food Co, 


#17 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Be an Independent Buyer— 


o ! s= 
BiSSCHENESM (J p=) Send Name 
“CYCO” BALL BEARING | | | —Book | Free 
[\CarPET CS WEEPERV | | | ee H tosne NOv247, witha 
: 5 ‘ cial terms and compare 
a 


y ' : = Kalamazoo stove and 
y OR thirty-four years the Bissell i Pa ‘N ) range factory prices 
Sweeper has been constantly im- | ; ) with others. 


proved, always maintaining the SR 
y leadership throughout the world until today [3 Sanaa 4 CASH OR CREDIT 
- ee rete typifies all > best ) t) Either way—you save 
and most advanced in carpet sweeper mechanism. O 
Our latest improvements, including BALL BEAR- | ; Eocene a 
INGS and superior brush propelling device, con- ie : S “ 
stitute the greatest advance in the. sweeper art that - =e ~ AND GAS STOVES TUO” 
has been made up to this time, and elevates the char- We pay the Freight SS 
acter and quality of the Bissell Sweeper far beyond KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
anything offered on the market. Manufacturers 
It took years of experimentation and careful tests to Kalamazoo, Michigan 
produce a thoroughly efficient BALL BEARING car- 
pet sweeper, while at the same time keeping the cost 
withis the, teach of the masses. This we nave area HALLOWE’EN FAVORS 
ished, and today you can purchase our new and highly : * > 
Pnproved “Cyeo” BALL BEARING “Grand Rapids” bhai Srmekin’ conser beer te ae 
at the slight advance of only 25 cents over the old-style Comic Hollowe’en Heads on pirs 5c. Hallowe’ 
machine. Runs so easily a mere touch propels it, raises / Melting Sets, 25c, 50c. Pumpkin Jack lanterer’ 
mo dust, and penetrates deeply, removing dist oud gt Gat 5e., 10¢., 25¢. Black Witch Cats, 5c.. 10c..25¢ 
the corn broom never gets. Ask your dealer for Bisse!l's Pumpkin Jack Horner Pie, $3.50.’ Pumpkin Nut 
= LL BEARING Sweeper. Price $2.75 to $5.75. Cases, 90c. done Skeletons, Spiders. Wishbones, Slee 
ooklet on request. Brooms, Rings, 5c. each. Assortments of Hallowe'en Favors, 
Order now from your dealer, send us the purchase sli $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00. We positively do not pay mail charges. 


within one week from date of purchase, an Just issued 200-page catalog. Thousands of favors for every occasion. Most 
unique and interesting book. Only catalog in the world devozed exclusively to 


- n ; _ 
wdbbieces ithaca. favors. Free on request B SHACKMAN & (U., Dept. 38,-812 Broadway, New York 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 
apids,. Mich. WHITE IMPORTED 
Dept. 64, Grand Rapids, Mich - VALLEY lath F 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers é 
in the World) Pe = SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 

p These Gems are chemica] white sapphires, 

End view of sweeper showing method of applying Can’t be told from diamonds except by an 
Bail Bearings to driving wheels. This feature not he expert. Stand acid and fire diamond tests, 
only insures a positive rotation of the brush by So hard they can’t be filed and will cut glass. - Bril- 
forcing driving wheels guaranteed 25 years, All mounted in14K solid 
tightlyagainst thebrusb ountings. Willsend you any style ring, pin 
charges prepaid—no money in advance. 





grades of car- 
pets (2) 


lleys, but k : 
The sweeper selfade a iq aa Write for F ustrated booklet, special prices and ring 
justing to all eat PF es measure. WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 721 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
SS 4 


Ci 


Absolutely safe. Makes and burns its own 
gas. Brilliant 500 candle power light. 
Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 
week. No smoke, grease, nor odor, Over 
200 styles. Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted, Write for catalog. 


nd 7 THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
° 826 E. 5th St., Canton, 0,| 


e . 
Washing Dishes eT rT 
is the bug-bear of every house-wife &. P R ve. a 4 TRUST YOU om DAYS, - one 
and half the servant problem. 22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to 
° bi i .. If you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 
The Sanitary Dishwasher ) goat e soso one 
shes, rinses. dries and.polishes in fo ours, » puffs, ete. ’ 
minutes. Cleanses and sterilizes dishes with ‘ ee Dept, 288.19 Quincy St. Chicago 
a scalding soapsuds and rinses them, completely ‘ 
Se removing all traces of food, grease, 
etc. Hands do not touch water. 


Saves labor, time, towels, break- 


. All metal— t—str : 
a aml aces Magnificent S. S. ** Arabic’? cL RK’S 
ghee snd yy sl leaves Feb. 4; rates $400 up, includ- A 4 
escape the drudgery of dishwashing, ing shore excursions; 71 enchanting ORIENT 


hundreds of have. Read ; ° 
their letters in —_ days. Stop-over privileges. 3 high 


NATIONAL MACHINE & STAMPING CO Senne: ’ CRUISE 
Oct. and Nov. Program ready. 
1402 Commerce Bdg._ociholt_ WKH. | | FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 














WHY NOT BUILD A BUNGALOW? 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES ”—Price 50 Cents 


50 Bungalows, Cottages and Concrete Residences with photos, floor plans, de- 
scriptions and reliable estimates. One, one and one-half, and two story houses of 
four to ten rooms costing $500 to $5000. The very latest practical ideas in home 
planning—no freaks or extremes. All are low cost, artistic. practical houses and 
can be built everywhere. This is our 6th edition of popular plans with the addi- 
tion of houses recently built. |The best investment of 50 cents you can ever make. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 2182 Henne Bldg., 122 3rd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Mi fe Rock 
‘¢The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


The Cigaret 
will make a stove of your 


you can round wick lamp, gas-jet or 


mantle burner. Requires no 
smoke all more gas or oil than for light; 


day without does not lessen the volume of 
light; utilizes the waste heat. 


a trace of Heat and light at one cost. 
“nerves — Will Heat Ordinary Room 
Comfortably in Zero Weather 


A river will run mills by concentrating 


°° ° 
because it’s just 
its power—yo le or gas-je ill hee 
pure, clean, sweet : cae We onesamalion. lamaeiictnes aa 


radiating the waste heat with aGLANT On Gas-jet 





tobaccos, blended by HEATER. This heater causes a circu- 


ae the air; giving uniform heat. No 
: . A By" odor, dust, ashes or trouble. You can heat 
artists. Prove it. fl — any room, office or den, warm baby’s food, 


or your shaving water; make tea or coffee, 


. and ycu can do these things quickly, 

M A K A R O | | ° ‘ for the heat is intense. 
You know how hard it is to heat a room 
from a stove or radiator in a connecting 


\.# room. ‘The cold air drives the warm air 
. back. The Giant Heater will not only 


heat the cold room but will mix and cir- 


“- culate the air in two rooms, securing 
, ~ uniform heat in both. 


p R IC E Polished Brass Complete, $1.50 
15 cents and a quarter 9 Nickel Piated on Krass, $2.00 


AT YOUR DEALERS Send to-day for a heater—we will send it by 


» first mail or express, all charges prepaid. Use 
a it in your room, if not satisfied, return it in 10 
a A - Catron days and get money back. Send for free book 

On Round Wiek Lamp anyway. 


Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston 





Giant Heater Company, frrayficid, Maus 





YOUR FATHER and GRANDFATHER 
WERE CUSTOMERS of OURS 


They would have loved this pattern. 
ee WIRE The cut is exact size, weighs but 3 ozs., yet 
——*——z=_=_==—— few large hunting knives are so 
. strong; can be resharpened with 
little work. Stag handle, Ger- 
man silver finish, blades, oil tem- 
pered file tested, hand forged 
from razor steel and warranted. 
Samples sent postpaid for 83c., 
and 3 for $2.00. 


No. 34 we call “Our Master-piece;” 
weighs only 2 ozs.;3 cutting blades; will 
cut a auill pen or an ax-handle; price with 
ebony handle, postpaid, $1.25; ivory, $1.50; 
choicest pearl, $2.00. 
Send for free 80- page list and 
** How to Use a Razor.’’ 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 
77 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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, hggeri-wonceatas of the old school agree with physicians 
of the new school that Buffalo Lithia Springs Water 
has no equal as a corrective of all disorders of the 
Kidneys and Bladder. It is wonderfully effective in the 
treatment of Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Pyelitis, Cystitis, Gravel, etc. Eliminates 
any excess of Uric Acid in the system. It is a natural 
spring water bottled at the springs. Let us mail you 
endorsements, showing the consensus of opinion among 
high medical authorities. 
Sold by leading druggists and mineral 
water dealers everywhere. If not on 
sale in your vicinity, we will supply you. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER CO, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 





An illustrated 50-page linen-bound 
stiff-covered book on the 


Dressnd Care 
of the Feet 


By Dr. P. Kahler 
A study of foot-comfort— 
how to secure it—with prac- 
tical instruction in the care 
of the feet, the kind of stock- 
ing and style of shoe to wear. 


It covers the treatment of Ingrowing 
Toenails, Bunions. Corns, Callosities of 
the Sole and Distortions of the Feet. 


This / DR. P. KAHLER & SONS 
aoe Be Surgeon Chiropodists 
ats ake Established - 1160 Broadway 


—if by mail send 
2c stamp for postage. 1868 New York 


WE CURED OURSELVES WITHOUT DRUGS! 


During the past five years we have advised the undernamed 
modern methods in thousands of cases, with excellent results, 
both in our Mail Instructions and at our Health Home: 


FASTING in every case} EXERCISE when re- 
where advisable for} quired, and according to 
best results. needs. 
DIETING — Vegetarian, | EATING RULES uni- 
Mixed, Exclusive| versally neglected but 
Miik, Uncooked, Nut} of utmost importance, 
j and Fruit,or Salisbury | including Fletcherism 
Lambert Meat Diets. when advisable. 


Disney Also Correction of Various Practices detrimental to health. Special facilities 
: at Health Home for Outdoor Sleeping, Wet Grass Walking and Sun, 
Light or Air Baths. Our methods are the methods of the future. Already 
command ever-increasing attention in magazine and newspaper articles. Wrie 
for book “Disease Freedom Without Drugs” and $10,000 
guaranteed testimonials resulting from mail treatanent. 
Practically all ailments. 


INTERNATIONAL DRUGLESS HEALTH INSTITUTE Box 22-M, JAMESBURG, N. J. 
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Two Days End 
the Corn 


The way to relieve and remove corns is this: Safe, simple and neat, yet immensely effective. 
Place the downy felt ring of a Blue-jay Corn Plaster About forty million people know Blue-jay. 
about the corn. That will protect it from chafing, stop- . 
Every day more than ten thousand buy it. 


ping the pain at once. 
It also allows a wonderful bit of medication to rest on Try a package. All druggists everywhere sell it. 
the corn and go to work. 
48 hours after, you can lift the corn out in its entirety. : 3 ; 
No pain—no harm—no inconvenience—no dangerous If you wish to be further convinced before spending 
liquid—no nasty salve—no soreness. 5 even fifteen cents, ask us to mail youa sample—free. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 






































Illustration Actual Size 












15c and 25c 


per Package 


Also Blue-Jay 


Bunion Plasters 






Note the Narrow Band 












Adhesive Strip—wraps round the toe. 





This Removes the Corn This Protects It 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 









I WAS DEAF 25 YEARS Wirth 
NOW I HEAR wT Seees 
with my artificial Ear Drums in my ears. 
never feel them—they are so pe - 
comfortable, and no one | 
sees them, I will tell you 
the true story of How I Got 
Deaf—and How I Made My- 
self Hear, Address pone 
23 Ade See S Medicated Ear D 
elaide Street is Medicated Ear Urum 
G.P.WAY is important, as letters sent Pat. July 15, 1908. 
Inventor to other addresses often do not reachme, I 
stand back of every claim made for MY drums. 
GEO. P. balendada 45 Adelaide: Strest. Detroit, Raich. 





ght. 







BC opyri 






**Can take a pound a day of a patient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and permanent.” —N. ¥. Sus, 
Aug., 1891. Send for lecture “* Great a of Fat. 

No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and positive. NO FAILUKE. Your reduction is assured—reduce 
tostay. One month's treatment, #5.00. Mail, or office, 1870 Bread- 

way, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GI ARANTEED, 
« The cure is positive and permanent.""—W. Y. Herald, Fuly 9, 1893 


“On Obesity, Or. Gibbs i is the recognized authority.” —1. ¥. Word, Yuly 7, 1909 



































You Can Have—a Good Figure 
I have helped over 49,000 of the most Clear Skin 


cultured, intelligent women of America. 
If you want to 


Reduce Flesh or Perfect Health 
Build Up Your Figure 


or if you are suffering from such chronic ailments as 












Indigestion Catarrh Weakness 
Torpid Liver Anaemia ervousness 
Constipation Sleeplessness Rheumatism 






write me to-day. I never violate a confidence. If Ican help you, I 
will; if I cannot, I will tell you what to do. My work is scientific, 
and done in the privacy of your own room. Write me, I have had a 
wonderful experience and I want to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.42-) 246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 



















= 


Miss Cocrott’s name stands tor progress in the Scientific care of woman’s health and f. “gure 
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BEFOREAND 


CULICURA 


Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
for the alleviation of skin- 
tortured and disfigured in- 
fants. All that the fondest 
of mothers desires is found 
in these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients. Peace 
falls on distracted house- 
holds when Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment enter. 

Sold throughout the civilized world. 
32-page Skin Book free. Potter 


Drug & Chem. Corp., 133 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, U.S.A. 











Appetite for Drink 


—Due to a Lack of 
Physical Balance. 


The remedy for over-indulgence in 
liquor does not lie in treating its effects, 

Combative poisons do not remove the 
cause of drinking. 

But a treatment that gives physical 
balance—that makes stimulation zm- 
necessary—is logically the effective one. 

That’s why business men endorse and 
leading physicians recommend the 









(No Hypodermic Injections) 





Excessive drinking has developed into a 
commercial evil. 

Business worries, tired nerves and overworked 
brains are oftener than not, responsible for 
inebriety. 

This has come to be recognized as a_physi- 
cal condition and is being treated accord- 
ingly. 

Thus thousands have taken the Oppenheimer 
Treatment for the protection of both their 
business and their health. 

For sensible men know the value of abstinence 
and realize that the most positive way to 
abstain from stimulants is to eliminate desire 
for their use. 


Your Doctor Gives It 


No longer need hesitancy be felt about seeking 
medical relief for the unnatural craving for 
liquor. 

Thousands of physicians throughout the country 
today are administering the Oppenheimer Treat- 
ment to their patients. 

It is entirely without harmful after-effects— 
will not interfere with your business or social 
| | duties—is wonderfully simple, and its benefits 
are felt immediately. 

If you seek the practical way to break the 
dangerous drink habit, clip out the coupon below 
and send it today. 

Absolute confidence is observed by the 
| | Oppenheimer Institute in all its dealings. 


COUPON 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
317 West 57th Street, New York 


























[K] 







Kindly send me in strictest confidence and under 
plain cover, details of the Oppenheimer Treatment. 
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HE saving, not 
only of national, 
but of personal 
resources is 
important. 





Your greatest resource is health 
and the conservation of your 
health includes the preservation 
of your teeth by the regular use 
of such a dentifrice as— 


eRe) 


RIBBON 


Cd 
Pyaar yeres xe) 





Cleans—preserves — polishes 
deliciously and antiseptically. 


Different from other dentifrices in 
its delightful flavor and double efficiency. 
Not only a germ-destroyer, killing 
decay-germs when you use it, but also 
so lastingly antiseptic that it keeps the 
mouth in that sweet, clean, non-acid 
condition that counteracts germ- 
growth, 


Delicious—Efficient 


Colgate’s is the antiseptic, anti-acid cream, 
delicious without the presence of sugar, efficient 
without “grit” and all 
that is beneficial without 
any injurious effect. 


Trial Tube for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO. 
Deft. C 
55 John Street New York 
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NON-LEAKMABLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


RRACE7:50"-50 
AND UP 









BUY ONE 
HERES WHY. 


Moore’s eliminates all fountain pen 
troubles. 

Gives satisfactory service day in and 
day out. 

Simple construction with few parts 
leaves nothing to get out of order. 

Ask any one of the thousands of satisfied users 


of Moore’s Fountain Pens what they think of theirs. 
Here’s one man’s story. 
















Albert Lea, Minn. 

“*My appreciation for the Moore’s Pen is best shows by 
the fact that I always have two in my pocket, and they give 
the best service of any pen I ever owned.” 


For Sale By Dealers 
Everywhere 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


ADAMS, CUSHING & FOSTER 
Selling Agents 


168 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Agents W. J. Gage & Co., Toronto, Can. 
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glass for electric 
lights. 

Wherever there is 
a light—electric, gas 
oroil—I make a globe, 
shade, or chimney 
for it. 

For my ‘Pearl 
Glass” lamp chimneys 
which bear my name 
I make the best glass 
ever put into lamp chimneys, It is 
tough, of perfect transparency, and 
won't break from heat. 

A light isn’t a good light until it 
has the right glass. 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 


My lamp chimney book tells you the right chimney 
It is free. 


MACBETH, 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 


to get for any burner. 


THE MODERN CLEAN-UP 


after Motoring, Traveling and Shopping is Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. Put a liberal quantity 
of it on a hot wet cloth and wipe the face and hands 
thoroughly. This is the only really effective method of 
cleaning the pores of dirt, grime and impurities, leaving 
the skin soft, clear and clean. 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S PERFECT COLD 
CREAM has for 20 years been the main reliance of 
thousands of refined women. In fact its great popularity 
is due to what one user has told another. It isa soothing, 
healing application for chapping, sensitive skin and 
other complexion troubles. We guarantee that it will 
not make - grow. Tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c; Jars, 35c, 
50¢, 85¢ an . ial with new dainty booklet, 
$1.50. iat entitled “After Motoring 
—The Modern Clean- 
up” will be sent on re- 
quest—if you state 
the name of your 
dealer. 


Seed 
| DACCETT RAMSDELL'S 


Daggett & Ramsdell 


D, & R. Bldg. 


NEW YORK 





I make over three | 
thousand styles of | 


! 


Perfect Playing Qualities plus Art 
in Design give the Honors to 


1} CONGRESS 
CARDS. “thts 


IVORY AND AIR-CUSHION FINISH 
LARGE INDEXES.- IDEAL FOR BRIDGE 


OFFICIAL RULES 


CARD GAMES. 
HOYLE UPTO DATE. 
SENT FOR [5° IN STAMPS,OR 
3 SEALS FROM CONGRESS 
Wrappers.or 6 FLap ENDS oF 

Bicvece Cases.— 
THE U.SPiavinc Caro Co 
CINCINNATI, USA. 


50¢per Pack 25¢ per Pack 


BICYCLE 
CARDS. iNbExes 


ZO ch Mela tic A elai eee), (tats | 
The Best Known dnd Known as the Best 
RUS a Lele Peewee 





Gain Health and Keep It by 


DIADUCTION 


DIADUCTION is the great, natural law of healing, discovered by Dr. 
Hercules Sanche. 

OXYDONOR is the name of the scientific instrument invented by 
Dr. Sanche, by which suffering humanity can receive the healing 
benefits of Diaduetion. ‘Ihe force of Diaduction may be likened to 
the life-preserving water in 
the well; Oxydonor to the 
bucket, without which the 
water cannot be obtained. 

OXYDONOR demonstrates 
in countless cases that Dia- 
duction is the most powerful 
healing force of Nature. The 
most serious, painful! and 
chronic forms of disease have 
yielded to this health-giving 
orce. 

Send for free booklet, explain- 
ing what Oxydonor is and what 
it does, and containing reports 
from siek people made strong. 

OXYDONOR isa scientific in- 
strument. It can be carried 
in the pocket and used with- 
out inconvenience anywhere 
and any time. The entire 
family may enjey its healing 
benefits in turn. One Oxy- 
donor lasts a lifetime. 

Beware of imitations, Oxy- 


~ donor heals by Diaductive 

lew neh force; it is a diaductive in- 

* strument. All ae 

struments are the invention 

Cone am ry Dt. Hercules Sanche == of Dr. Sanche. Any instru- 

. ee ment that does not have Dr. 

Sanche’s name stamped in the metal, or has more than one cord, is 

not a diaductive instrument and is therefore a deceptive imitaticn. 

The genuine Oxydonor a by patents in the United States, 

Canada, Great Britain and her territories, and infringements will be 

rigorously prosecuted. 

Sales agents wanted everywhere to sell Oxydonor. Liberal com- 
missions, A high-class opportunity for high-class agents. 


DR. ii. SANCHE & CO., Inc. Dept. B 
489 Fifth Ave., New York. 61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
364 Catherine St., Montreal, Canada 
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In the U.S. 


Portable Typewriter 


(A Product of the Elliott-Fisher factory.) 
GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 


The “Bennett ” Typewriter will double the efficiency 
and output of anyone now doing his writing by hand. 
It is a practical, durable machine, with standard key- 
board, and has ALL OF THE ESSENTIALS, also 
DOES ALL THE WORK of a high cost machine, 

It is the only low priced, portable typewriter using 
a ribbon—it is as small as an efficient machine can be 
(11x 5x2 inches—weight only 4'4 pounds in case). 
Simplicity makes possible its low cost. 

Sent express prepaid to any part of the United States. If the ‘‘Ren- 
nett” does not wholly meet your requirements, and is returned within 
ten days of its receipt by you, your money, less express charges, will 
be refunded. 

Send name and address for free illustrated catalog. 
Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories, 
Inquire price in foreign countries. 


A. L. BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 366 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


‘I 


NARANGIA 
\ Talcum Powder 


\) For sale every- = 
where or mailed on . 
receipt of 25c. 
Sample Free. 


Gerhard Mennen 
Co., Newark, N.J. 


Delicately Scented 
, Taga) 
ieee tart ei oe 
‘3 
of 
Orange Blossoms 
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BURROWES BILLIARD 
AND POOL TABLES 


$1.0 DOWN 


Puts into your home any Table worth from % to $15. 
$2 a month pays balance. Higher priced Tables on 
correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, 
balls, etc., free. 


Become an Expert at Home 


The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL 
TABLE is a scientifically built Combination Table, adapted 
for the most expert play It may be set on your dining- 
room or library table, or mounted on legs or stand. When 
not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 

NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first installment 
we will ship Table. Play on it one week. If 


unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. 
Write to-day for catalogue. 


E. T. Burrowes Co., 52 Spring St., Portland, Maine 
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AS SMOOTH TO THE SILVER 
as baby’s skin—as sure in its work as a strong man’s 
arm—makes the oldest Silver glow like the memory 
of childhood days. 


ELECTR 


Silver Polish 


O 
SILICON 


Cleans and polishes anything :—Gold, Silver, Plated 

Ware, Aluminum, Britannia, Nickel, Brass, Copper, 

Tin, Steel, Glass, China, Porcelain, etc. Labor the 

least. Lustre the greatest. The standard of merit 

for nearly half a century. NO OTHER LIKE IT! 

Guaranteed harmless. Send address for 
FREE SAMPLE 

Or 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
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You Kick a Cinle’s Crutch Every Time 
You Put On a Pair of Infected Shoes 


You wear without washing the same pair of stockings for the life of 
a shoe, unconsciously. 

They are the absorbent cotton linings of the shoes. 

You cannot be comfortable with damp shoes — “ drawing ”’ shoes. 

You cannot be clean and carry about the accumulated impurities of the body in 
your shoes — no need to demonstrate the truth of an eminent foot specialist that all 
feet enclosed in modern footwear are uncleanly. 

You know your share of his truth. 

Aside from cleanliness, why is it dangerous to cut your corns and put on a shoe? 
The contents of the cartridge in this tree will absorb € 

170 times its volume of dry ammonia gas — never has 
to be renewed. Each day your shoes are cleaner and 
dryer than a new pair, and cannot smell. 


THE MILLER CARBO TREE, only remedy ever 
presented for purpose. 
The best we have, and we make 90% of 2'I trees used. mmp 4 =< SS 






























CAUSE EFFECT 
PERMANENT Absorbs natural moisture. 
ACTION OF CONDENSED Eliminates ‘danger of blood Poison and re-absorption of 
OXYGEN CARTRIDGE Pecutsdastnain 






Saves stockings from rotting. 

Prevents corns, no friction from dampness. 

Stops burning or drawing sensation. 

Obviates use of injurious foot powders, which stop the 
pores and keep poisons in the system 

Trees the shoes permanently a” it dries them at the same 

time. 








All first-class shoe dealers carry Miller Shoe Trees. Be <urc to ask for the MILLER CARBO TREE. 


your dealer does not carry this wonderful new tree, write for our inlezesting booklet. 


O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE COMPANY ,2é2cTGNn “Mass. 
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SCOTLAND 

























ENGLAND 


A King may make style 
| but You may wear it. 
The Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes, in their Fall and Winter 


styles, are ready. 


They bring to you im your own home town perfect parallels of 
London’s and New York’s best styles. 


Style originates in those two world centers. It is not created 
by a prociamation of tailors. 


5 A millionaire clubman’s whim may start a style wave rolling. 
The death of a King changed style over night. 


Style that does not trace back to London and New York 
is false style. 


Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 


are the only American clothes that have been popularly accepted by three great 
nations: America, England and Scotland. ‘They are the only American ready-to- 
wear clothes that derive their style straight from the world’s style centers. 


Go to your Stein-Bloch dealer and try on these clothes before his misror. ‘They 
fit better, they are tailored better. The Stein-Bloch dealer knows you personally. 
His interests are bound up in you. He will fit you safely, economically. Fix in 
your mind the Stein-Bloch label. Buy no clothes that do not bear it. It guarantees 
you the best style of the world. 


This is the 
Stein-Bloch 
cc Label 
~A 


It Means 
Fifty-Six Years 
of Knowing How 












**Smariness,’? full of ctyl2 photographs, wil! tell you when and how and where. Write for it. 


‘YY THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors for Men 


NEw o. 
B YORK, ROCHESTER.N.Y. CHICAGS. 
WS ‘fth Avenue Bldg. 1422 Republic BY4s 
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BIPLANE 2% in. 


The Uppermost Thing 


in the wear, fit and set of a 
collar is the soundness of the 
buttonholes. Style is but fleet- 
ing in a collar with buttonholes 
that stretch and tear. Linocord 


MONOPLANE 2% in. Buttonholes, found only in 


LINOCOR 
Buttonholes 


are easy-to-button 
and unbutton,and 
they don’t tear 
out. 

Our styles can 
be copied, but not 
our Buttonholes. 













EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. 


Aiways for sale where good shoes are sold. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 


THE ADAMS & FORD Co. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


out THIS cord. 
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Can be worn all day long, without discomfort, they pro- 
tect where protection is needed, the sole of the shue. 


None aenuine with- 


Collars 


are stout eyelet buttonholes reinforced all 

around with a strong linen cord. These 

buttonholes will outlast the collar itself. 

The Biplane is the smart style for Fall. 
Write for our booklet ‘‘AVIA TION, ’’ 


and for ‘‘ What’s What ’’ —the 
encyclopedia of correct dress. 


IDE Shirte—$1.50 and upwards 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 489 River St.. Troy, N. ¥. 
In Canada Silver Brand Collars are 3 for 50c. 

































Stern’s Make 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your Old 
Feathers 


Write for Prices 
Send us your Vy 
old Ostrich 
feathers and 
from them 
we will make 
a magnificent 
Willow Plume, 
faultlessly cured 
and dyed your favorite shade—guaran- 
teed to look as well and to hold its 
shape and color, and wear as long as 
any Willow Plume you can buy from 
a dealer at three or four times the cost. : 
If prices are not satisfactory feathers will be returned at our 
expense References Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or Mo Saving: Bank 
The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning and Curling departments 
cannot be equaled Write for prices 

H. S. Stern Ostrich Feather Co. 
315 Altman Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hawes.vor (jal 


The Fashionable Fall Styles 


Because the hat is the most conspicuous article of man’s attire, its selection should 
receive the most careful attention. To wear one of the new Hawes, von Gal Fall Styles 
—either soft hat or derby —is to rest assured that no one can be better hatted, for 
Hawes, von Gal Hats are the utmost in quality, in style, in finish, workmanship and 
perfect fit. Best of all your dealer will guarantee them—sodo we. Prices, $3, $4, $5. 


We are Makers of the Hilllés, Celebrated $3 Hat 


Ifnot at your dealer’s, write for our new Fall and Winter Style Book ‘D.”” We will fill 
your order direct from the factory if you Wwill indicate style wanted and give your hat 
size, your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25 cents to cover cost of expressage. 


Hawes. von (jal 


Factories: ee renee Wholesale Offices 
DANBURY, Connecticut 1178 Broadway, New York Chicago Boston 


U éccedeeddcatitchltdcededtcdtddddeddeducedeceaeaasadetccactedagbaaececdadddtiddicdddddddedsaca UM MMMM th be 


INCLUDE ‘“*‘SHOWER-PROOF’”’ FOULARDS, FLORENTINES, DECORATIVE SILKS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, VELOURS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, CRAVATS, VELVET 
RIBBONS, SPUN SILK YARNS, REELED SILKS, ETC. 


Cueney Brotwers, Sitx Manuracturens. 
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OUR chief concern with 


Winter Underwear is 
Comfort—Warmth—Durability. These are 
the essentials of the satisfactory underwear. 
They are combined in 


Fleece-Lined Underwear 
LAMBSDOWN is comfortable because 


its soft fleece is grateful to the skin—because it 
is elastic, fits smoothly and easily. 

Warm, because its thick fleece protects the 
body from cold and draughts—it keeps the body 
dry and promotes good health. 


Durable, because both fabric and making are up to Body- 
gard standards, The fleece cannot wash away, mat or knot. 
LAMBSDOWN is good for two seasons’ wear, 


MADE FOR MEN AND BOYS 


In separate garments and union suits, 50c., 75°: and up. 
At your dealer’s, Write for Bodygard Underwear Book No, 28 


UTICA KNITTING CO., UTICA, N. Y. 
Makers of Bodygard Underwear—including Vellastic, 
Twolayr and Springtex. Look for the Bodygard 
Shield when buying underwear. It is your safeguard. 


= 


| 
H\ 
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Ask the shoe-salesman, this fall, if the shoes. he offers 
you are GDODYEAR WELTS—and remember that 
no matter where they are sold, or under what name, 
every really good Welt shoe for man or woman is a 


GOODYEAR WELT 


The Goodyear method duplicates on ma- 
chines the process of sewing shoes by hand. A 
thin and narrow strip of leather, called a welt, is 
sewed to the insole and upper, and the outsole is 
sewed to this welt, thus leaving the heavy stitches 
outside, where they cannot tantalize the foot. 

The Goodyear system has been brought 
to its present high state of perfection within 


the past ten years by the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company. It consists of a series of more 
than fifty machines, each as intricate as a 
watch, as true in beat and rhythm, delicate 
as eyesight, through which every shoe must 
pass in making. They are used by every manu- 
facturer who makes a good welt shoe, no matter 
under what trade-name it may be sold. 


The United Shoe Machinery Co., Boston, Mass., has prepared an alphabetical 
list of all Welt shoes sold under a special name or trade-mark. It will be 
mailed on request, without charge, and with it a book that describes the ‘‘Good- 
year Welt’’ process in detail and pictures the marvelous machines employed. 


When you write, please 


mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Finest Thing Evec, 


Lyons Lock Link Cuff Buttons 


= .00 A PAIR a 


75 7 78 81 2 8 86 
FINE GOLD FILLED AND GUARANTEED TO WEAR A LIFETIME 


They will save their price in laundry bills because you can turn up your slceves without - moving buttons or soil- 
ing cuffs. You put them in once and they remain until cuffs or shirt need laundering. They keep your cuffs in perfect 
form and cannot wrench, stre tch or fray the buttonholes. They are simple in construction; oe to get out of order. A 
finger’s motion turns the lever and locks the button. Made in fifty styles for men and women from fine gold-filled stock. 
lf you can’t get them through your local dealer, order by number direct from us, speci 
fying bright or dull finish, as you prefer. We know they give entire satisfaction. and we guar- +] 00 A PAIR 


EVERY- 


d to any purchaser if a ten days’ trial proves unsatisfactory. 
antee to refund the money y WHERE 


Reputable dealers should write at once for sample cards holding six and twelve pairs. 
DEALERS: THESE GOODS ARE DESTINED TO BECOME STAPLE, 


Cc. D. LYONS CO., G Street, Mansfield, Mass. 


II 








Eyelets and all other kinds of shoe eyelets. 


DIAMOND FAST COLOR EYELETS 


have nickel barrels with tops of solid color which cannot 
wear brassy. The imitations have nothing but the roll 
top of brass with a thin coating of enamel to protect it. 
There are two features of Diamond Fast Color Eyelets 
that cannot be imitated. First, the wear; and, second, 
the Diamond Trade Mark that appears on the tops of 
Fast Color Eyelets. It is the distinguishing mark of the 
only kind of Shoe Eyelets that never wear brassy. Be 
sure and look forthe Diamond Trade Mark. Only the 
genuine Fast Color Eyelets have it. 


ee UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. - Boston, Mass. 


ENAMELED 


eee Ae ee ee ne 
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4 There is a great difference between Fast Color 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 

learn true 
More Men £22 fe, 
each season “by tryit trying The Flor- 
sheim ‘‘ Natural Shape’’ Shoe. 
“Dapper’ styles for the young 
man; conservative, genteel styles 


for those who prefer them. 


Ask your dealer or send amount to cover 
cost and express charges and we will fill 
your order. 


Mest Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Our booklet, “‘The Shoeman,” shows “A 
style for any taste’’—‘‘A fit for every foot.” 


The Scoop 


High Arch and SEL cae 


eel 





by mail, 
Delivery 
Guaranteed, 


Above carries linings of little lamb skins. Price 
with mohair fleece linings $4.50. For comfort, appear- 
ance and durability you cannot find their equal for the 
price. Ourillustrated catalog gives measure directions 
and a whole lot of other information about custom tan- 
ning of hides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe, 
and rug making; taxidermy and head mounting: also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
581 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

























‘Iriangle 


5-PLY Collars 


OTE the construction of 
TRIANGLE Collars. They are made 
with five layers of material instead of the 
usual three or four. That’s one of the many 
reasons for the permanent shape—perfect fit 
and greater wear of TRIANGLE Collars. 
If you are tired of the annoyance and ex- 
pense of collars which go into the discard 
after three or four launderings, switch to 
TRIANGLE—“ The Collar of Quality.” 


FITZHUGH —aclose-front style with slightly rounded 
corners—2 % inches high. Popular with most men. 

If you cannot obtain them from your dealer, send us 
his name and 50c. for 4, postage paid. Write for’ “Key to 
Correct Dress” —it tells the how, why and when of dress, 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & CO., 604 River St., Troy, N. ¥. 





15feach 
2 for 25 


DIAMONDS. 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring ict. $5. 98. 
Gents ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1ct $4.86 Sent 
C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. Patent ring ganve included. 10c The 
Baroda Co., Dept. sm, 888 N. State St., Chicago 


LEARN TO Ss 


















ANIMALS and GAME HEADS 

BW e teach you by mail to prepare and mount 
ds of Birds, Animals, H 
9 Tan Skins and make Rugs, etc. Our school 
m teaches the latest and best methods. Easily, 
»auickly learned at home by men, women 
and boys. Taxidermy i3 a necessity for 
hunters, trappers and Nature lovers. 

Profits 20 cen cer from 
$50 a month, in spare time, 
maby mounting for others and selling your own specimens, OF 
$2,000 to $3,000 a year asa profession. Lowrate of tuition, expert instructors. 


Success Guaranteed or no cost. Write today for full particulars. 


We send splendid book on Taxidermy for a short 
FREE time free, also free Taxidermy Magazine and 
sample Ciptome. Don’t delay, but write today. 

WRITE TODAY. 


| Learn all about our unique school. 
| [i Northwestern School of , 1048 -Elwood Building, ~ Omaha, Neb. 
| 
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1 KREMENTZ 
COLLAR 
BUTTONS 














One 
Piece 
Unbreakable. 
A shape for 
every need of 
the careful 
dresser. 
Long and 
short 
shanks. 
Round 


and 





A new but- 
ton free for 





















every genuine lene 
Krementz but- shape 
ton that is 

heads. 










broken from any 
cause. Quality 
guaranteed. Book- 
let for the asking. 
Sold by dealers 


everywhere. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 


92 Chestnut St., NEWARK, N. J, 











WLLL LE 
Foren For rye 


If any one says to you 
“This is Porosknit,” 
and it has not this label, 
that man is grinding his 
axe (not yours.) 
Shirts and Drawers 

Per Garment 
For Men For Boys 


50° 25¢ 
Unien Sats Union Suits 
$1.00 50c 


Illustrated Porosknit Book- 


let sent on request. 
All ‘‘Porosknit”’ has the label 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Boston Garters are made 
of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 


Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair of your 
money bac 


s\ BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOGNIZED THE 
STANDARD, AND 
WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair,Cotton,25c. ,Silk,50c. 
Mailed vn Keceipt of Price. 


GEORGE FROST CO. makers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


I See that Boston GARTER 


is stamped on the clasp. 


Spring Needle Knit. 


UNDERWEZ 


is without a peer inthe Under- 
wear world, It is original, 
exclusive, distinctively g-ad= 
deluxe. The 
famous Spring 
Needle fabric is 
knittedon machines 
invented, patented 
(in nine countries) 
owned and controlled by 
the Company. @ Wear 
the genuine Cooper's 
and you will experience 
absolute next-to-the-skin 
comfort. NootherUnder- 
wear as near perfection. 
The superbly knitted Spring 
Needle fabric is very elastic 
and durable and in addition 
each garment is thoroughly 
tailored, stayed at points of strain 
and made to give several seasons” 
wear. Write to us for generous 
sample of fabric and illustrated booklet 
showing styles and prices. 


COOPER MFG. CO. 





(Z00PER’ 


REC. U.S PAT. OFF. 

















































COOPER’ _ 
ee . 6 Main Street Bennington, Vt. 
Vanufacturers of a famous * Gauzrib*®* Spring 
Vecdle fabric for Women's wear. Tel? your wife 








BENNINGTON, VT. 








SRT ees : 
oe Ree 
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1908 By A. Stein & Co. 





Copyright 


AS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


NO METAL 
can touch you 





YEAR ROUND 
COMFORT 


25*50¢ and $1.00 
Dealers or direct 
upon receipt of price 





A.STEIN&Co. Makers 


Congress St==4 Center Ave. Chicago 




















New York Fall & Winter Catalog 
is now being mailed, free. 


It is an excellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wearing 
apparel,and othermerchandise, 


for Women, Children and Men. 


We pay postage, anywhere, on 
mail shipments of $5 or more. 


See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms 
throughout the United States. 


Just write us, TO-DAY: "Please 
send FREE CATALOG No. 14." 


NEW YORK 








is a positive safeguard against tooth 
decay. Keeps the teeth white, 
the gums healthy and the mouth 
clean and wholesome. 


Powder or paste 
25c Everywhere 










Looks like a diamond—wears like & 
diamond—brilliancy guaranteed forever— 
stands filing like a diamond—stands heat 
like a clamond—has no faste, foil or arti 
ficial backing. Set only in solid gold mount- 
ings. J-:0th the cost of diamonds. A 
marvelously reconstructed gem. Not an 
imitation. ' Guaranteed to contain no glass. 
Scnt on approval. Write for ¢ tzlog, it’s free 
Remoh Jewelry Co., 419 N. Broudway, St. Louis 


hd LAN 7 47 oA 
XK KOS wd 


y 


Bx Oa 
zy VA Paw 


THIS NEW HAIR BRUSH COMBS AND BRUSHES 
THE HAIR AND MASSAGES THE SCALP 
The greatest medern invention for keeping the hair beautiful 
and fluffy and the sca’p clean, healthful and free from dan- 
druff or dirt. Keep the scalp clean and properly massaged 
and nature will grow the hair. Write for free circular. 
_. AGENTS WANTED 
"IDR. GEORGE LYMAN, 
212 Mill St., Peoria, Ill. 
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4 OE uf , 
4 eady for wear | 
: 4g Soon as dry~' 
t no ironing necessary f 


Every leading 
retailer should 
be showing at 
this time the 4 
15 new printed 
i | patterns of the | 
M ever-to-be- | 


Flosiery 


“ONYX” STAMPED ON A 
HOSE MEANS......... 







worn, never- | 
| to-be-ironed { 
| | Serpentine 
Crépe. The |] 
l'' little reproduc- T 
eau Hi, tions shown // 
| OO Sima), hardly suggest 
KAA the beauty of 
| this delightful | 
‘ ui crinkly cotton 
' | | fabric. f 
’ ‘ Look for the 
"Pacific" trade i 
mark when | 
buying. ( 





For the best ending of this sen- 
tence three prizes will be offered. 


Ist PRIZE, . . $100.00 
2nd“ — 50.00 
ad ie 25.00 


Contest to end December Ist. 
Three competent judges will award 
the prizes to the winners about De- 
cember 15th. Send all communica- 


| tions to CONTEST DEPT. 5 


Lord €& T. aylor 


80-86 Ninth Avenue 
P. O. Station C 
New York City 



















can! If your dealer does 

i not show you satis- 
factory styles and 
colorings, write us ' 
for free sample |; 
b i 
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Korrect Shape Shoes 


sorb moisture, we Knit the fibres more closely, 
enit foreizn matter, and make our Oak Sole leather prac- 
tically moisture and wear proof 

GUARANTEED. If the “Burrojaps” upper breaks 
through before the first sole is worn through, we will replace 
with a new paif FREE. THE STYLE will please the most 
exacting taste of young or old. 
THE FIT. Perfect conformity with every curve 


PRICES $4, $4.50, $5 


send us his name and we will 
mail you our FREE illustrated 
catalogue in colors, from which 
you can order direct 
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Other garters are heav- 
ily padded to keep the 
metal from the _ skin. 
The shape of the 
Brighton metal _ prevents 
it touching the leg. See 
how a pencil slips 
beneath. 

25 cents every- 
where —or we mail them. 


~_ ae 


é, 


Flat as this sheet of 
paper; stronger but 
ae lighter than 
any other garter; 
fitted to prevent 
binding, chafing, or 
tirmg the leg; so se- 
cure that the sock can 
neither slip nor tear; pure 
silk webs—any color. — 


PHILADELPHIA 








For Men 


Style 
Number 
23 



























’ We own our tanneries. We tan Oak 
.. 30le leather for our exclusive use, and use 
it in every pair of shoes we manufacture. 

Instead of opening the fibres, asin ordinary sole 
leather, and filling the leather with substances which 
are detrimental to its wear and cause it to easily ab- 












If your dealer hasn't them, 











Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





BURT & PACKARD CO., Makers 
71 Field Street, Brockton, Mass. 







GNORANCE of the laws 

of self and sex will not 

excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. The knowl- 
edge vital to 


A Happy 
Marriage 


has been collected from the experi- 
ence of the ages, in 


SEXOLOGY 


(//lustrated) 
Ry William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. ° 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

** Sexology ” is endorsed and is in the libraries of the heads of 


our government and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents 


° 704 P Building, 
Puritan Pub. Co., pinLapeLPHiA, PA. 
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HAT you wear during the night 

is just as important as what you 

wear during the day. 
Discriminating men who value their 
comfort and want to get the most out of 
their night’s rest, wear “Faultless” 


nightwear—the world’ s standard for nearly thirty years. 


Regi. Se ded 


Pajamas and Night Shirts 





Your Dealer knows about “Faultless” Garments 





> less’”’ nightwear. 


sBe Tell your dealer that you would like to look at some ‘‘Fault- 

a Ask about ‘ 

and then judge for yourself. 

_ F aultless”’ garments are made of tested materials cut with 

generous proportions; perfect in detail ; 

most sanitary conditions. 
“‘Faultless” Garments all bear the ‘“‘Fault- 

less” label for your protection. 


‘Faultless” Day Shirts too, 


and made under the 


Write for our “Bed-Time Book’”’ 
and the “Day Shirt Book.” 


If your dealer cannot supply you with ‘‘Faultless” 

garments, write for a free copy of our books aud 
make your own selection. We will see that you are 
supplied. There isa wide range of prices d.pend- 











Take Your Choice 


Twisted thread makes the 
Turkish towel—untwisted rolls 
of xubbed cotton make the 
Rubdry. Take your 
choice. 


There are 
two to 
choose 
from. 


ef. ee 


The Man’s Bath Towel 


A finer glow —a cleaner, livelier feeling 
comes after the bath, where the Rubdry 
Towel is used. And you can get it 
after every bath. It makes you feel fit. 


One Rubdry Washcloth tor 4c postage. 
177 South Angell Street 


RUBDRY TOWEL COMPANY. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


ing on the style and fabric. 


E. Rosenfeld & Company 
Dept. B. Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 


Two to Choose From 


There’s no doubt of the greater ab- 
sorbency of the Rubdry—no doubt 
of its greater cleansing power. 


want it, 
choose 
it. 


Calon See 
Bath Towels 


Prices: (each) 39c, 53c, 73c. Rubdry 
Extra 85c, Rubdry De Luxe $1.25. 


Each towel guaranteed 1% years. 
Each towel guaranteed not to shed Lint. 


Try a pair of the 53c or 85c Rubdry Towels—now. 
Get them from your dry goods or men’s furnishing 
dealer or your druggist, if possible—or if not from us. 


Additional Washcloths 10c. 
Providence, R. I. 
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© \ earn this little kink and 4 
collar troubles are over 


Once you learn the — simple Notch way you'll never 
bother with button holes. Ts a flat head 
button like this and get 2 | a Notch 
collar with an end that looks Hes this— Then cut 
out the illustrations below and put them on your 
dresser where you can see them when you do this: 


Put the outer fold Press button out with Then raise outer fold, bend , i 

under head of button. finger, bring notch end long end of band inward And you get this 
over and notch it on. and shove it under. 

It is easy to put on, but even easier to take off. The buttonhole that rips out 

has been eliminated. It is the only close-fitting collar that stays closed, and it 

has ample tie space. To take it off, just put finger under long end and flip off. 


It is made in all the most fashionable models in the famous 


ARROW COLLARS 
rr 


At your dealer’s—15c each, 2 for 25c. In Canada 20c each, 3 for 50c. Clvett, Peabody & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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The time to buy your 
winter underwear is 


N0W., 


og, 


» 
4Q.. OR 


2INTERLOCK RIB & 


Duo-Lastic is the final word in 
underwear manufacture. It is 
the perfection of the famous Inter-Lock stitch. 


Duo-Lastic Union Suits 
are very light and elastic, yet very warm and comfortable. 
There is remarkable warmth in every garment, combined 
with lightness of weight. Knitted from the finest combed 
Egyptian yarns. There is no shrinking or stretching out of 
shape. No binding at the crotch or around the arms. 
Your dealer sells Duo-Lastic Inter-Lock Rib. Ask for it. 
Union Suits, $2. Two piece suits, $1 a garment. 
We are also the manufacturers of the ‘amous High 
Rock Fleece Underwear—50 cents a garment. 


If your dealer does not carry Duo-Lastic Inter-Lock Rib, write to us. We will see that 
you are quickly and conveniently supplied. 


Write for our interesting book, ‘‘ Modern Underwear.” 
It tells the history of the Duo-Lastic Inter-Lock Rib stitch. 


HIGH ROCK KNITTING CO. Dept. 6 Philmont, N. Y. 
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Fur Tendencies of Nineteen Ten 


By 
WILL LIVINGSTON AGNEW 


UEEN of the winter! Ultimate cold 
weather purchase of every woman, rich 
and poor alike—fur is supreme from 
October to March. -It adds an indefin- 

able touch of chic and elegance to 
every costume. Alike it enhances the 
Parisian gowns and wraps of the 
daughter of fortune, and brightens 
into renewed life the made-over hat 
and last winter’s frock of her less 
favored sister. 

Happily the warmth and comfort of 
fur is by no means dependent on its 
price. Asa matter of fact some of 
the cheaper furs are handsomer and 
more durable than Fashion’s fickle 
choice. So that every woman, 
young and old, rich and poor, 
princess or peasant, may share 
in the delight and protection 
of woman’s original dress-goods “7 
—the “coat of skins” that 
Adam made for his wife Eve. 

Fur pieces were high last year and 
the year before. There is no change 
to chronicle, and there is not likely 
to be any—in a downward direction 
—in the near future, if ever. In- 
creasing population, increasing 
wealth, wider use, all have con- 
tributed to the ever-growing 
demand for fur, and yet more 
fur. The gradual removal of 
the forested areas and the filling 
up of the West and Northwest 
with farms, railways, and cities has had its 
effect in reducing the happy hunting grounds 


Courtesy of Plymouth Fur Co. 


In the United States 

they are becoming fewer each year. The 

almost untrodden wilds of Northwestern 

Canada now offer almost the last available 

source of supply for North American 

furs, the finest in the world. But 

this is insufficient to supply a world’s 

demand. Fur “farming” is foolish- 

ness. In spite of magazine and news- 

paper writers who profess knowledge 

of the subject, no such thing exists 

in all the world as the successful 

artificial raising of fur-bearing 

animals of any kind. And even 

if it were possible, what avails 

the paltry hundreds or thou- 

sands of skins that could be artificially 

raised, when they are called for in 

millions, and garnered from a natural 

preserve covering tens of thousands 

of square miles. Fur buyers may as 

well make up their minds to the 

situation that furs are not going to 

be any cheaper, and that the tendency 

is for even higher prices in seasons 

to come. 

All furs are fashionable. The sup- 

ply of all kinds is so limited, and 

the demand so universal and insis- 

tent that anything that is fur is 

correct style. So that when “mi- 

lady” is told by a salesman who 

wants to sell sealskin that ‘‘ They 

are not wearing Persian lamb this 

year,” she may serenely smile in 

superior wisdom knowing that “they” are wear- 
Continued on page 10? 


of the wild animals. 





Invite inspection of their late 
imported novelties for the 
season of 1910-1911 also of 
many original and stylish 
designs. of their own in 
coats, wraps and neckwear, 


embracing every fashion- 


able fur. 


C.C. Shayne & Co. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Strictly Reliable Furs 
126 West 42d Street 
New York 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


Especial care has been taken 
to provide motorists with a 
large and varied aassort- 
ment of coats and wraps. 
These garments are made 
in the best manner from furs 
which experience has proved 
to be most desirable. 


Mail Orders Especially Cared For 
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PLYMOUTH FURS 


Trade Mark 


Designed by artists and fashioned by expert and experi- 
enced furriers, “Plymouth Furs” are the standard furs of America. 

The Plymouth Fur Company offers a larger assortment of high-grade furs 
than can be obtained anywhere else. Situated in the center of the fur bearing 
country: we have natural advantages in securing the richest of prime pelts. 
Our constant effort is to offer fine grade furs which combine novelty of design 
with the best workmanship and to sell them at a price usually demanded for 
ordinary furs. 


Style Book S Free on Request 


Our new Style Book “S” is the best hand book of furs published. It contains 
hundreds of new and original copyrighted styles for Men, Women and Children, at 
prices varying from $5 to $8000. When writing state the kind of furs that interest you, 
so that we can send detailed descriptions and information. 


Repairing and renovating of furs at reasonable prices 
PLYMOUTH FUR CO. Dept.S Minneapolis, Minn. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 101 
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FINEST QUALITY FURS 
AT MAKER’S REDUCED PRICES 


Really good furs are higher in price than ever before. 
To save money without sacrificing quality, you should 
buy your furs from the maker at summer prices. 

Our lecation for over half a century at Saint Paul, the 
gateway to the great American fur country, and.one of the 
largest fur markets of the world, enables us to buy finest 
raw skins direct from the trappers. These selected skins 
are made up in our own clean, airy workrooms. Our 
designers are the best; our styles the latest. Furs are sent 
on approval to responsible persons. Fit and satisfaction 
positively guaranteed, or money refunded. 

To attract early orders, and avoid usual rush later we 
offer, until November Ist, 

10% DISCOUNT OFF 
1910 Catalogue Prices of 
ALBRECHT FURS 


Albrecht Furs are genuine furs, true to name, made 
from whole skins by workmen of lifelong experience, in 
the best possible manner. We do not make or sell cheap 
unreliable furs. 

Illustration, reduced from catalog, shows 1910 Model 
52 inch Russian Pony Boulevard Coat. 

REDUCED PRICE ONLY $63.00 

(Send bust measure, waist length, height and weight) 

Catalog quotes equally low prices in other kinds of fur. 

Hundreds of styles of Fur Garments, Neckwear and 
Muffs; photographs in colors, from actual furs; valuable 
information about al) furs; directions for home measure- 
ment, etc., given in our 

60 PAGE CATALOG No. 23 
| Sent for Four Cents in Stamps 
} Buy now; take advantage of advance season discounts; 
| have your pick of complete assortments; and avoid delay 
in getting your furs. 

We refer to any bank or business house in Saint Paul or 
Minneapolis. 

E. ALBRECHT & SON 


‘ ESTABLISHED 1855 
6th & Minnesota Sts., Station N, Saint Paul, Minn. 
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Fur Tendencies of Nineteen Ten 
Continued from page 100 


ing everything that grows in the way of fur, 
And there need be no fear that because of the 
tendency toward black furs the handsome set 
of mink or fox is too “old-fashioned” to be 
used. Long black furs . 
and long white furs are 
in high favor it is true. 
But sables and minks are 
better suited for some 
hair and complexions, 
and fox and marten will 
be in vogue as long as 
cold is cold and fur is 
fur. 

There areof course *, 
favored furs. For 
the season’s gar- 
ments it happens 
this year, as last, 
to be seal and 










seal substitutes. 
Genuine Alaska 
seal ‘is a costly 

° + Courtesy of and Copyright by 
skin, especially E. Albrecht & Son 
since the recent 


action of Congress in discontinuing for an in- 
definite period the killing of the seals on the 
islands in the Alaskan seas. Prices show a 
stiff upward tendency, and 
any woman who intends to 
wear sealskin the coming sea- 
son has no time to lose in 
placing her order if she 
=} wishes to take advantage 
of present prices. In 
substitutes for sealskin 
the best is probably 
sheared and colored “mus- 
quash,” or muskrat, which 
furnishes an almost perfect 
imitation, with good wear- 
ing qualities and excellent 
appearance. This fur, 
though an imitation, is 
really in itself a high-grade 
fur and is by no means 
cheap in either 
appearance or 














price. Coney is 
: also used, as al- 
Courtesy of C. C. Shayne & Co. ways, and fur- 


i ini il nishes fair results 
at correspondingly lower prices. 


To be concluded in December Cosmopolitan 
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Hupson Bayo. 
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Special for $37.2 
We will sell this 


Gentlemen’s Austral- 
ian Mink Lined Coat 
with Persian Lamb 
Collar and Facings; 
Extra fine Black 
Broadcloth Shell, 
sizes 34 to 46. 
Retail Value 
$100. 


Special for 


$3750 


Notice: When 
writing for this 
coat, state size of 
your suit and we 
will use our judg- 
ment as to size of 
coat. 





















For those who desire a warm, comfort- 
able house during the cold weather with- 
out heating troubles and inconvenience 
—LNovember 7th to r2th—will be a 
“Week of Destiny.” 
During that week, a dealer in 
nearly every town in the United 
States will display anddemonstrate 


WELL 


CONTROLLER, 


He will show you how the JEWELL will do 
away with all your heating worries. How it 
will automatically adjust the drafts and always 
keep your home at just the temperature you 
desire. 

He will demonstrate to you how, by means 
of the simple time-clock attachment, the 
JEWELL will give you a cool house to sleep 
in—yet start the fire for you before youawake, 
giving you a warm house to dress in, 

You will see how the JEWELL 
will pay foritself by greatly decreasing 
your coal bills—because it never 
wastes a pound of fuel. 

The dealer will install the JEWELL in your home 
on 30 days’ free trial, and we guarantee it permanently 
Sree of mechanical defects. If you don’t know the name 
of the dealer in your town, write us. We will tell you, 
and send you our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The House 
Comfortable ” for your trouble. 


THE JEWELL MANUFACTURING CO..91N Auburn, N. Y. 














































































We Pay Express Charges 


and guarantee satis- 






faction or money 
refunded. 














We undoubtedly carry 
the largest assortment 
of Men’s Fur and Fur 
Lined Coats in the 
World. Send for folder of 
our November Specials— 
free upon request. 


Hudson Bay Imp. Co. 
26 West 23d St., New York 































EYEGLASSES 
SNOT NECESSARY 


ey That the eyes can be strengthened so 
that eyeglasses can be dispensed with in 


many cases has been proven beyond a . a 
doubt by the testimony of hundreds of An opportunity must be taken now—or lost, 


people who publicly claim that their 
wean ae been aaneres Se that won- perhaps forever. 
erfu ‘ . ina.”” ( ) ih 
Write for Free Trial Offer and Free Book. See the Business Opportunities on Page 28 


ACTINA APPLIANCE CO., 8N Curtice Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. in this issue of Cosmopolitan Magazine—NOW. 












Bie a er eRe 


Chantecler 


, 


Trade Mark Registered Copyright 1910. B. C. Hawkes 


The Sensation of the Year . 


Unmistakably eclipses everything in the game line and means a pronounced 
sensation in your community. Anybody can play it—successfully played at 
progressive parties as well as individual tables. 
The whole world is talking about Chantecler, but it remained for us to put Chantecler into 
amusement form by making of it a card game that contains every fascinating element of 
you. present favorite card game, plus a new interest--a seductiveness that es this the 
peer of all games. 
Chantecler card parties permit the use of the new and novel ideas that are so pleasing to the 
up to date hostess, Therefore, surprise your friends by being the first to have a progressive 
Cc tecler card party. It is fun galore. : ; 
Your dealer sells Chantecler for 50c, or American Game Co., (Distributors) 
YOu Cass er i§ diepes from: us a 50c, 

stage paid. m’t delay, as it means ichi i 
ee co eee Dept. F, 346 W, MichiganSt., Chicago, Ill. 
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Are Your Glasses Up-to-Date ? 
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They aren’t if they haven’t Kryptok Lenses 


Kryptok Lenses are the latest achievement of optical science. 
There is no ugly joining of two lenses, because the two are 


coalesced into one with intense heat. 
No cement—no clouding of vision. 


of dust. 


No edges—no catching 


KRYPTOK 


LENSES 


are absolutely smooth on both sides. 


Try the Candle Test. 


If the 


A KRYPTOK LENS 


a 


Look through the upper part of 
a Kryptok (far wom 
Read through the lower part of 
a Kryptok (near view). 


reading wafer of your glasses separates from the lens when subjected 


to gentle heat, your glasses are not Kryptoks. 


THIS SHOWS 
A PASTED 
OR CEMENTED 


LENS 
i 


$1,500.00 from 60 
hens in ten months on a 
city lot forty ft. square. 


To the average poultry man that 
would seem impossible, and when we 
tell you that we have actually done 
a $1,500 poultry business with 60 
hens on a corner in the city garden, 
40 feet wide by 40 feet long, we are 
simply stating facts. It would not 
be possible to get such returns by 
any one of the systems of poultry 
keeping recommended and practiced 
by the American people, still it can 
be accomplished by 


The Philo System 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1.00 for one 


| year’s subscription to the 
Poultry Review, a monthly 
magazine devoted to pro- 
gressive methods of poultry 
keeping, and we will in- 
clude, without charge, a 

| copy of the latest revised | 

| edition of the Philo Sys- 


tem Book. 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 
2553 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 
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Your optician will fit you with genuine Kryptoks. 


Avoid the Old-Style Pasted Lens 


which becomes chipped and frayed in cleaning 
razor edge, can’t withstand even the slight pressure of cleaning. 


fine or a 


Kryptok Lenses last indefinitely, barring accidental breakage. 
may separate at any time and become useless. 


Delicate glass. when ground to a 


A pasted lens 
Why put up with old-style pasted 


lenses, when Kryptoks are perfect from a vision standpoint 
and overcome all the old defects? 


Write Us for Descriptive Literature 


100 East 23d Street 


rs New York 


THE KRYPTOK COMPANY 


RY 


Photograph Showing a Portion of the Philo National P institute Poultry Plant Where There Are Now Over 5,000 Pedigree White Orpingtons 
, tees ata hae of Land 


The Philo System is Unlike All Other Ways of Keeping Poultry 
and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things 
in poultry work that have always been considered impos- 
sible, and getting unheard-of results that are hard to believe 
without seeing. 
The New System Covers All Branches of the Work Necessary 
for Success 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It 
tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly 
every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. 
It gives complete plans in detail how to make everything 
necessary to run the business and at less than half the cost 
required to handle the poultry business in any other manner. 
Two-Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, 
and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing, here, 
5 cents a pound above the highest market price. 


Our Six-months-old Pullets Are Laying at the Rate of 24 


Eges Each per Mon 


i. a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut | 


»one of any description is fed, and the food used is inex- 
pensive as compared with food others are using. 


Our new book, THE PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY | 


KEEPING, gives full particulars regarding these wonderful 
discoveries, with simple, easy-to-understand directions that 
are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing 
all branches of the work from start to finish. 
Don't Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 

One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens 
that are fully developed at hatching time, whether they can 
crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick and believed te 
be the secret of the ancient Egyptians and Chinese which 
enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 

Chicken Feed At 15Cents a Bushel 

Our book tells how to make the best green food with but 
little trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, 
winter or summer. It is just as impossible to get a large 
egg yield without green food as it is to keep a cow without 
hay or fodder. 

Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each Chicken 

No lamps required. Ne danger of chilling, over-heating 
or burning up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or 
any kind of fire. They also keep all the lice off the chickens 
automatically or kill any that may be on them when placed 
in the brooder. Our book gives full plans and the right to 
make and use them. One can easily be made in an hour at 
a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 
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What Do Your Clothes HAS 
Say About You? 


N OLDEN days only 
the Aristocrat was 
well dressed. Today, _ 
it is possible for every man to be — 
an aristocrat in dress -- if he will. 


“Sampeck”’ Clothes are the aristocracy 
of ready-to-wear garments for men. They 
are modeled and tailored not only to 
becomingly fit “the man without’’ but to 
proclaim the personality of “the man 
within””’, 


Go to the best Clothes shop in your 
locality. There you'll find “Sampeck’’ 
Clothes---and having found them, let them 
“find” you. They will always speak a 
good word for you. | ' 


Write to us for “‘The Seven Wonders of 
the World’’--our new book for Fall wear. 


Samuel W. Peck & Co. 
New York 


Buy from the Factory—Save Over Half 


Come-Packt Sectional Furniture is sold direct from our factory to 
you—only. Thé'prices are far less than dealers must charge 
to cover store rents, clerk hire, other expenses and profits. 
Besides this, our sectional plan saves half the freight and 

much expensive packing. hese examples prove this econ- 
omy. 180 other splendid bargains in our big catalog of 


Bungalow, Mission and Flanders Furniture 


As to quality, we guarantee every piece of Come-Packt Furniture to 
please you—or your money back for the asking. Quarter Sawn White 
Pedestal Tabie age an red oak—not Plain sawn oak—is used throughout. Choice of 
with leaves ght fin shes—we send you actual samples free. Write for our book 
. of Mission, Flanders, and Bungalow Furniture for Bed ‘Room, Dining 
$20.75 Room, Den, and Hall—mailed free. , 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 1107 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| rrr 


Buffet, $19.25 


er 
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Unless Your Dentifrice Overcomes 
‘**Acid Mouth,’’ It Doesn’t Save Teeth 


You use a dentifrice to cleanse and preserve the teeth— 
and by preserving the teeth is meant saving them from decay. 
The only truly efficacious dentifrice, therefore, is the one 
that gets at the cause of decay. This, dentists agree, is mostly 

“acid mouth,’’ which breaks through the enamel and 


leaves the tooth structure vulnerable. 

Do not be lured into a feeling of false security through _pleasant 
odor or flavor—or by lather w hich only seems to clean. Use the denti- 
frice whose sole reason for its long existence is the fact that it scientifi- 
cally and surely removes destructive acid conditions in the mouth and 
that it cleans and SAVES TEETH. This is 


PEBECO 


Tooth Paste 


We invite you to try it at our expense. See below. 


The use of this wonderful, efficient dentifrice has long been strongly 
urged by leading dentists, for it not only overcomes acidity thoroughly 
and completely, but is a positive antiseptic, destroying all harmful 
bacteria. 

Pebeco is also a perfect cleansing agent, polishing and whitening 
the teeth and preventing the decomposition of food particles, thus 
insuring a sweet, wholesome breath. 

It leaves a refreshed, revitalized sensation in the mouth and entire 
oral cavity. Prove for yourself, at our expense, the truth of these 


extraordinary claims. 


Trial Tube and Acid-Test Papers Sent on Request 


which enable you to determine scientifically whether you have acid mouth, 
and demonstrate how Pebeco will overcome it. Send your address. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste originated in the hygienic labora- 
tories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, ard has 
been sold all over the world for many years in large 50c 
tubes, or mailed on receipt of price. So small aquantity 
is used each time that Pebeco is very economical, 


TEST PAPERS’) — — jyrg 
SS LEHN & FINK 


For Diagnosing the Mouth Condition 
112 William St., New York 


LEHN & FINK, Sole U.S. Licensees, PEBECO 
Producers of Lehn & Fink’s Riveris Taleum Powder 


112 William Sirees New York City 





Will You Try One— 
if we send it FREE? 


We want every merchant, dealer. book- 
keeper and clerk who requires quick, 
accurate footings to prove for him- 


“You Can Save $25 to $50 on! 2a ys self the worth and economy of the 
on any make of machine by letting us supply your typewriter needs | VN | : little sega —the 
Our ** Factory Rebuilt Typewriters ’’ are perfect in quality : | Rapid Computer 


condition and looks. Serviceable and efficient in every way. Durable 


an reliable in construct . Ata big saving to you. ° Machine 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters | |/SAie X .,.... Adding ! pc 


are guaranteed for one year against any | 3 ‘ —if it pleases you, pay our price 7 only $ 
send it back at our expense. 
can rest on 





Bearing our ** Trade Mark’ 


defec t in workmanship or material. It is your protection. if it doesn't, 
fe does its work perfectly at any angle 


Write for illustrated catalogue and aa - 
address of nearest branch office, any desk or on book alongside figure: 
a - nom to add. A wonder as a saver of time 

h Capacity 9,999,999.99, Save time and mc 


American Writing Machine Co. s l \ us today if you'd like to try one. Catalogue Chi 
a ey ‘ J i 0., 1953 Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
34S Broadway New York ; N Rapid Computer Co., 195 g 
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| inary is to clothes 
what flavor is to food 

—the spice and piguancy. It is 

more than style—more than fit. ime 

It is personality-in-cloth, which 4 


can only be conferred by td 


tailored-to-measure garments. 


The expression that we put into “KAHN- 
TAILORED-CLOTHES"— will put . 
into your clothes—is the spirit of the 

wearer—the spice of your personality— 
your second self. We not only prom- 
ise this—we do it. And,—we SF 
back every stitch of our tailoring } 
on your back with a quibble- 
less, questionless guaranty. 




























Keehn Tatilored-Clothes 















O today to the E will show ¥WFyoudonotknow 
authorized re- you hundreds » representa- 
tive, .r"te to us 





of KAHN.-TAIL- and Winter fabrics | 
ORED-CLOTHES that are pure-wool | 
- ee — —_ and sure-wool in 
seal reproduce 

above identifies every flake and that will give you 
him. . Consuit him fibre—he will show a grasp of the 


and let him counsel you our binding | fashions that are 


you. — | Guaranty. a and are to be. 
KelnTéiloring Gompary 
Sf ladianapolis 
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for “The Drift of 
Fashion,” edition 
No. 7, a_ Tailor-- 
Shop-in- Print — 


presentative of Autumn | 
I 
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sOlESETTE 


Takes the Place of Silk 


For Men’s Ready-to-wear Garments 


Garments made of SOIESETTE possess the 
rich, lustrous, luxurious appearance of silk 
pongec. SOIESETTE looks like silk. Feels 
ike silk. Outwears silk. 


ct | SM SOLESETTE | co 


label P= REGISTERED =— garment 


The ideal fabric for Men’s Office Coats and Athletic 
Underwear For Men's Negligee and Outing Shirts. 
Men's and Women’s Pajamas. Women’s Shirt Waists. 


Be sure you get the genuine with the SOIESETTE 
label on each garment. Also sold 4. 

at all retail stores by the yard in 

over 50 fashionable shades. 

SOIESETTE 

stamped on selvage 

of every yard. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO.. 
ManurFacturers, 

39 Leowans $t., 

New York. 


WEAR THE 


SHIRLEY 


Captain Scott, 
who heads the present 
British expedition to the South Pole, 
was asked how one keeps warm in 
those frigid regions. His answer: 
“To wrap up in wool is the only way.” 
In proof, he is taking enormous quanti- 
tiesof Jaeger Woolensalong. Another 
splendid tribute to the warmth-giving 
qualities of the Jaeger goods! 


Physicians Everywhere 
Recommend It. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave.. 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities 


PRESIDENT “r= 


vou uve SUSPENDERS ~ 


SIGNED GUARANTEE 
ON EVERY PAIR 


= OF STONE. Marvelous Toys, 
a aie TOYS Beautiful Toys that last forever. 


Fascinate, educate young and old. Wonderful 
% Dr. Richter's Anchor Blocks. The toy that teaches. 
ffs Learn how to educate your child whileitplays. 
Get our Beautiful Free Book of color designs and all particulars Free. 
Inquire of dealer, or send today for Free Book of designs to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO. (of Rudolstadt Germany.) 
American office, 215 Pearl St., Dept. 1048, New York City. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 
705 MAIN STREET 


STEREOPTICONS 


With approved equipment for Amuse- 
ment, Instruction, the Lecture Hall, 
School, Church and Lodge. Views cov- 
ering all subjects. Profits assured in 
2 giving public entertainments. 
Established 1 WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 22, 49 Nassau St., New York 


Hand Made 


Waterproof 


For Camping, Hunting, Sports. Uppers made of best 
“‘Moose”’ calf leather; soles genuine ‘‘ Rock Oak."’ —Skill- 
fully hand made throughout. Anatomical lasts, classy 


Shoe Co. 


12th Street 


styles and patterns. 
oe - Jamestown, N. Y. 


Catalog 32. Golf, 
Yachting, Tennis, 
Street Shoes. 


Catalog 383, Waterproofs 
Boots and Moccasins. 
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DO YOU USE 
THEM 


in your store or factory? We 

3 , make scales and balances for every 
Zea .! - class of wholesale and retail trade. 
KERS ASSOCIATION . Baby scales also—are you inter- 
ested? Get rid of your old-fash- 
ioned, unreliable scales and buy 


When Traveling , 
Carry “A.B.A.” Cheques Torsion Balance 


; Scales 

and thus avoid all travel-fund annoy- oman ecneme 
; ; ‘ They a best—adopted by U. S. Gov- 
ances. They are safe, self-identifying | ‘osama Sa oes p sage ngs om 


oa | structed so that friction or wear is impos- 

and good everywhere Abroad and | sible. They have no knife-edge bearings 
to dull. They combine permanent ac- 

At Home. curacy with extreme sensitiveness and are 
handsomely finished Their accuracy is 


Take a book of assorted denomi- never destroyed with usage. Inaccurate 


scales are wasteful and lose customers 


nations ($10, $20, $50 and $100) on Prices from $17.50 up. Write today for 


interesting general catalog or Special 


your next trip. Baby Scale Booklet. 
i Ww k ial les t der— 
Descriptive Booklet Free on Request ” Game Gaaae Seuatommentn 


The Torsion Balance Co. 
aE 92 Reade St., New York 
BANKERS TRUST WALL ST..NEW 


Should Be In Every House, 


I Can Increase a and Public Building 


Your Earnings | a “EGYPTIAN DEODORIZER 


If you want an independent busi- 
ness of your own requiring no 


capital, mail your name and_ad- (/Z A wonderful preparation which destroys 
dress and let me send you our Big i 


Free 62-Page Book showing how \\\) disagreeable odors, from whatever source, 
youmay earn$3,00t0$10,000ayearinthe \} and perfumes the entire house. 
Real Estate, Brokerage \ Sixteen Pastilles in box, 25 cents 
and Insurance Business Ask your dealer— if he cannot supply you, send 


Our system 1s a positive success. It equips you to conduct P| his name with 25 cents in stamps. we will mail 
these money making branches, and gives youa valuable Com- you a box. 


mercia! Law Course Free. Clerks, Book Keepers, Salesmen ns 
PAUL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Agents, Solicitors and others should investigate this. Sen 
our Big 62- -Page Book. absolutely free. Write today. | ar 42 Fulton St., Boston 
International Realty Corp., 4350 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago | aw i Makers of Cando, the celebrated silver polish. 


no money, simply your name and address and I will mail you 
Successors to The Cross Co. and H. W. Cross & Co. 








A Brick Mantel i in Your Living Room 


Greatly increases its beauty . for its comfort, sociability and 
and coziness. However effec- , Mea 4 charm. 
tive your modern heating sys- & (?oxgii-3 When planning this import- 
tem may be, you need the good \ “~ef ant feature of your home, be sure 
old fashioned chimney piece a> you get the best. 


THE P. & B. BRICK MANTEL 


Made in a great variety of styles suitable The bricks are shipped carefully packed 
for any room or type of interior decoration. in barrels. Any mason can install the most 
Designed by a leading architect, and em- intricate mantel by following the complete 
body the best ideas of Continental and blue prints furnished. 

English brick work. Choice of six colors Prices are very reasonable. 
of brick insures proper harmony or contrast Write today for our Sketch Book show- 
with any color scheme. ing sixty-seven beautiful designs. 


Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 5, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. Y¥. Sales Office, 112 W. 44th St. 
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*“Every Dog Has His Day’’—Concluded 


* You need a lesson this time, an’ yer goin ter git it.” 
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The Man Who Made a Million From Nothing 


Remarkable Career of a Real Estate Wizard Who Seems to Know 
Just When and Where New York’s Next Growth Will Occur 


By Walter Binner 


MAN who has made a cool million in a few 
years without a dollar of original capital can tell 
you some extremely interesting things. 

Good luck had seated me in the suburban train next 
to John W. Paris, president of the Real Estate Exchange 
of Long Island, and I got him talking. 

“T began in real estate on my own account a little 
less than five years ago with a capital just a few hun- 
dreds less than nothing!” he said with a broad smile. 

“You newspaper men sometimes apply a month’s hard 
study to some murder mystery. I decided to be a 
Sherlock Holmes to the real estate question. 

“T studied the growth of the city for the past cen- 
tury and made tables showing the steady increase in 
values. I found out why growth occurred, and where 
it would be quickest. 

“When I mastered my sub- 
ject I soon found men with 
capital who were glad to have 
me operate for a half interest 
in the profits. I have never 
made a dollar in my life 
without at the same time mak- 
ing a dollar for someone else.” 

‘“Are there stillsome good op- 
portunities left ? ” I ventured. 

“There are more now than 
ever! For more than nine 
years the city was building 
the Queensboro Bridge, just 
now opened. For six years 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has been tunneling the rivers, 
and was opened on September 
eighth. That means oppor- 
tunities by the hundreds! 

“New York’s growth goes 
forward as inevitably as the 
fall of the rain or the rise of 
the sun. It is the legacy of 
civilization to the largest city 
in the grandest country on 
the globe.” 

“What are the best profits 
you have made?” 

“In active markets I have made for myself and my 
friends 500 per cent per annum. My first operation 
was to buy with only $7,000 cash a small acreage tract 
which we improved and retailed within one year for a 
net profit of $112,000. That is $16 to $1. 

“Next I bought 33 acres at Woodside, , L. I., to 
which another tract was added later. This was only 
five years ago. We organized a company which has 
now sold most of the land. Above one million in divi- 
dends has already been divided by this company. Our 
profits for four years were fully 250% per annum.” 

“But how are these enormous profits possible?” I 
exclaimed. “Are they not exceptional and do you not 
at times make losses on some purchases?” 

“Not only have I never made a loss on New York 
City property, but I have never made a purchase 
which did not show a substantial advance the first 
year. Unless I am sure it will do that I will not buy. 


JOHN W. PARIS 
President Real Estate Exchange of Long Island 


“The Woodside Heights Realty and Development 
Company gained and paid in five years profits equal (o 
43 times its capital stock. It has now been liquidated. 

“The Queensboro Corporation paid 300% profits 
the first year, then increased its capital stock purely 
out of profits from $3,000 to $100,000. After that it 
paid 28% on the increased capitalization. 

“The Paris-McDougall Company operated on a 
capital of $10,000 during four years’ time. It has 
paid out in dividends twenty times its capital stock 
and has now been wound up. 

“The awkwardness of beginning and liquidating so 
many companies suggested to me about two years ago 
the wisdom of creating a permanent holding company, 
capable of paying for, developing and handling a great 
many different purchases. 
With this in mind I organ- 
ized, with a number of my 
associates, the Mutual Profit 
Realty Company, under a 
charter giving it the widest 
privileges. 

“This company put up a 
cash capital of $100,000 as a 
guaranty fund, investing it 
in first-class free and clear 
real estate at the first 
station on the new Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel lines, eight 
minutes from the heart of New 
York. To provide further 
capital for purchasing and 
handling desirable properties 
it issues Profit-Sharing Bonds 
which guarantee and pay 5% 
interest and in addition share 
in one-half the profits of all 
the company’s operations. 

“This company closed a 
fiscal year on May 31, 1910, 
and, in addition to paying 
its operating expenses and 5% 
interest to bondholders, it has 
made _ splendid profits, the 
bondholders’ share of which 
were 38% per annum on all they had invested.” 

“Such a profit as that in addition to a sure 5% 
interest, certainly makes these bonds a very attractive 
investment. Do you accept small sums? 

“Our bonds are sold at par in sizes of $100, $500 
and $1,000 for spot cash; or on easy installments of 
$5 monthly, $14.85 quarterly, $29.49 semi-annually, 
or $58.14 annually. I confidently believe this company 
will be able to repeat the big profit successes which I 
have shown in the past.” 

Soon after this interview, at my-request, Mr. Paris sent 
me his book, “‘A safe 5%, plus Half Profits.” Readers of 
Tue CosMOPOLITAN are entitled to one free copy of this 
interesting book, and the report of the Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee which recently examined the company’s books and 
determined its profits. Simply address Mutual Profit 
Realty Company, Room 422, 1328 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Cc 
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$1,500 
A Year 
For Life) G2 


With $5 a month, paid for twenty-six months, you can buy an undivided interest in the great rubber plantation we are 
developing in tropical Mexico | Anyone who can save or spare that amount can assure himself an income every year which should 
equal his investment With fifty dollars a month paid in during the next twenty-six months you should have an income of $1,500 
a year as long as you live and leave an annuity of that amount for your heirs from the dividends of this plantation. 

We have been advertising this fact for some time and over one thousand people have associated themselves with us in this 
enterprise. Weare happy to state that our plantation is beginning to bear—the rubber produced being of the very best quality and 
of a generous amount per tree, giving promise that our plantation will be very successful. Within a few seasons our entire plan- 
tation will be in bearing and we believe that every assertion we have made regarding the profits of our plantation will be more 
than made good 

We are the absolute owners of over 15,000 acres, a large portion of which is planted. We have sold most of our stock and 
will accept further subscriptions only to complete our planting and the development of our entire acreage. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber For a quarter of a century the world’s supply has been spoken for months 
before it reached the markets _In the last decade the price has risen from 60 cents a pound to $3.00 a pound So there will be 
n>? trouble in marketing all that can be produced for many years to come, and at 60 cents a pound rubber shows a nice profit to 
the grower 

_ Weare engaged in this very profitable business on an extensive scale, having more than one million rubber trees under culti- 
vation; soon we will have 1,500,000 rubber trees and many thousand cocoanut trees growing 

We have and will gladly send you full and complete literature showing facts and figures, proving beyond doubt that our 
Proposition is certain and profits able We give the best of bank references as to our standing and character, and proving that our 
proposition is a bona fide one 

Write for our booklet, A Safe and Profitable Investment, and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. 

You owe it to yourself and to those dependent on vou to make provision against old age when your earning powers wil) be 
impaired. Investigate this opportunity at once, it will solve the problem for you. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO., 971 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal, j 




















For Every Member 
of the Family 


ABILENA, America’s Natural Cathartic Water. It eliminates 
from the system in a natural, normal way, the waste secretions 
which all body activity creates, and the unappropriated products 
retained from each day’s food and drink. But it does more. 
While other cathartics temporarily deaden the cell activity of 
liver and bowels, ABILENA stimulates these, bringing about 
speedily a normal systemic condition. Ninety-five per cent of 
ABILENA is sodium sulphate—the ideal laxative and eliminant. 


ABILENA 


America’s Natural Cathartic Water 


Not a medicine nor a chemical preparation—it is drawn from the famous 
ABILENA Wells. Chemical analysis proves it far superior to all other cathartics 
of any kind. It’s as harmless as pure drinking water. The dose is 
small, and it’s not bad to take. Ask your physician about it. All 


druggists have it. a Do rie 
The ABILENA Company :: Abilene, Kansas For fs et 


“The Natural Method,” interesting booklet on Perfect Elimination, 
mailed free on request to Frank M. Gier, M. D., President Your 


lf not prepared for the enormous demand this advertising is 


pear EE 
Druggists: cating, stock up at once through your jobber. ma ABILENA } 
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FREE 


O encourage earnest, thrifty 
men and women to save, 
invest and get ahead, we 
will mail our valuable 
publication ‘‘Land’’ and 
our ‘“‘Road to Wealth’”’ 
bank absolutely free. 


We make thisunusually | 
liberal offer to quickly in- 
crease the circulation of 
our real estate magazine. 


his offer is just exactly as repre- 
sented. ‘The bank and publication are 
both free to you NO MATTER 
WHERE YOU LIVE. There are no 


strings attached to the offer and in ac- 
cepting it you put yourself under no 
obligations whatsoever. 


“LAND” TELLS 


—how people have put their earnings | 
into New York Real Estate and 
seen them grow into substantial 
fortunes. 


—how you, no matter where 
you live, can invest your 
Savings—be they little or 
much—so as to get your 
share of the enormous profits 
that are accruing with the 
wonderful growth of the 
great City of New York. 


Magazine “Land” and 
“Road to Wealth” Bank 


—how our $10 monthly payment plan 
is helping thousands. 


THE BANK IS 


—cleverly designed to represent a book. 

—finished in gun metal. 

—fitted with substantial Yale lock and 
key. 

—ornamental as well as useful, and will 
last a lifetime. 

—regularly retailed at $1 each. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON 


If you are in earnest and want to 
profit by reading our publication, put 
your name, address and occupation on 
the coupon and send it to us now. 


We are glad to aid those who realize 
the wisdom of having a definite. plan 
for saving SMALL SUMS where they 
will grow into LARGE SUMS that will 
make their future free from financial 
worry. 

Fill in the coupon, writing 
plainly, and we will send-you 
“‘Land’”’ and ‘“‘The Road to 
Wealth’”’ bank with our com- 
pliments and good wishes. 


OM Caietsd 


(WES SEEEE BEES UEEESEESEEEEEEEESEEEEEE SEE EEEES BEES FES EUESESESEEEEEEEEEEE SEUEUBEC ES EEEZEesSEEEEE: 


FILL IN, CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


W. M. Ostrander, Inc., 12 West 31st Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen : 
I am desirous of reading your magazine ‘‘Land.”” I would like to save a few dollars a 
month where they will grow into more dollars, and I would like to know what a few cents a day 


in the ‘Road to Wealth’’ bank will do for my financial future. 


My name is 





My occupation is 


My address is 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Typical California Oil Fields showing. Derricks, Boiler Plants, Steel Tanks, Pumping Stations, Earthen Reservoirs, Pipe Lines, 


Living Quarters, etc. 


It is conservatively estimated that the Oil Industry in California represents $500,000,000 


California Oil 


Pays Millions in Monthly Dividends 
Many Opportunities for Safe and Profitable Investment 


The American investor to-day is not satisfied with 6% 
interest. He wants a greater return, he insists upon abso- 
lute safety of principal, he demands an investment which 
increases in value and in return—a hard combination to 
find. When standard industrials pay only between 5% and 
7%, when bonds pay on the average 6%, where is this safe 
and profitable investment which the American investor 
seeks? Answer: California Oil Investments. California 
Oil is safe, because the industry is stable and permanent. 
It now represents an aggregate investment of $500,000,000 
and is growing by leaps and bounds. California Oil is prof- 
itable because many of the listed Exchange securities pay 
12% and more per annum; and because with rapid develop- 
ment, the securities advance steadily in value. 

Outside of the three big companies, the Standard, the | 
Union and the Associated, whose holdings aggregate at least 
$200,000,000, there are scores of the smaller (million dollar) 
companies, which form the Independent Producers’ Agency | 
with their own pipe lines, tanks, storage and marketing 
facilities, representing in the aggregate at least $250,000,000. 
These companies have stockholders in every quarter of the 
globe, but principally in California, where the investor has 
been quick to see and seize his opportunity. Many of these 
stockholders are reeeiving regularly every month, divi- 
dends ranging from 14 to 40 per cent. per annum on their | 
investment. A few instances of these big profits: 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM:—$1,000 invested two years ago! 
has been returning $1,600 a year in dividends. LuciLe:—| 
$1,000 invested a few years ago is returning $8,000 a year in 
dividends. Itiinois Crupe:—$1,000 invested a little over a 
year ago has been returning $960 a year in dividends. Mon-| 
TE Oristo:—$1,000 invested returns in dividends $3,600) 
a year. STERLING:—$1,000 invested is returning $3,333 | 
per year in dividends. Premier:—$1,000 invested about 
two years ago is returning $1,200 per year in dividends. | 
FULLERTON:—$1,000 invested is returning $3,333 per year) 
in dividends. Mascor:—$1,000 invested about two years | 
ago is returning $1,200 per year in dividends. OLAREMONT:— 
$1,000 invested is returning $1,600 per year in dividends. 

And so on in scores and scores of instances. The stock- 
holders of these companies were either on the ground or 
were advised by responsible oil investment brokers. Their 
small investments have been returned to them in dividends | 
many times over. Many have made independent fortunes' 


from their investments, and knowing the vast possibilities 
are investing more in California oil stocks. Eastern and for- 
eign investors are now seizing these opportunities. Millions 
of dollars are uring into California to share in the divi- 
dends and profits. Oil is now California's biggest and most 
profitable industry; the industry is only in its infancy. 
Shares of reputable companies (and by reputable companies 
we mean those listed on the Exchanges and producing oil) 
are now seiling really below their intrinsic value. It is 
universally acknowledged that these stocks will never again 
sell as low and before long will probably go so high that they 
will be beyond the reach of the small investor. 

We offer no stock for sale in this announcement. We 
want you to know about California oil. We are the largest 
dealers in California listed Exchange oil stocks. For two 
years we have been advising the purchase of the better 
class of money making California oil securities. No Stocks 
we have recommended have failed to make good. Our 
friends and clients have made thousands of dollars in oil 
stocks by investing upon our advice. We have made a re 
utation of knowing what's what in the oil business. e 
have followed the oil business of California for many years. 
If there is anything worth knowing or having in any Cali- 
fornia oil field, we know it and have it. We have clients in 
every State of the Union and in many foreign countries. 
Many of our clients are receiving from twelve to forty per 
cent. per annum on _ their oil stock investments. These 
dividends are generally paid monthly. It will cost you 
nothing to learn about this great California industry. We 
publish the ‘‘ Weekly Oil Book’’ which goes out every Mon- 
day morning. The ‘‘Oil Book’’ constantly presents these 
opportunities to its readers. For the last two years the 
“Oil Book’’ has been pointing them out, and for two years 
its readers have been making money by taking advantage of 
them. With special writers, photographers, experts, etc., 
we get all the news from all the oil fields. The California 
oil industry develops very rapidly—every twenty-four hours 
brings forth something new—a new pipe line started, anoth- 
er dividend payer, a big contract for oil signed, another 
gusher, etc. It costs you nothing to keep in touch with this 
activity and with the money making opportunities. Fill in 
and mail the coupon and we will send you the ‘‘ Weekly Oil 
Book” for six months without charge or obligation. 


LINCOLN STOCK & BOND CO. 


LINCOLN STOCK & BOND CO. 
936 Marbridge Building, Herald Square, New York 


Without cost or obligation on my part send me the “‘W eekly Oil Book” for 
six months, also send me your list of 77 Bank and Mercantile References. 


Name = 


Tata cc ease 


When you 


936 Marbridge Building, Herald Square, New York 
LINCOLN MORTGAGE & LOAN CO. 
14th and 15th toe, Whittell Building, 166 Geary Street 


Francisco, California 
622 Citizens National Bank Building, Los Angeles, California 
537 Henry Building, Seattle, Washington 


KNOW YOUR BROKERS 


Send For Our List of 77 Bank and Mercantile References 
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THE FAR EAST 


is brought nearer to the dwellers 


in the Western World by the 
GRAND ORIENTAL CRUISE 


of the new twin-screw S. S. 

Cleveland (17,000 ton), of the 

Hamburg-American Line, leav- 

ing New York, January 28, 1911, 

for Madeira, Spain, the Mediterranean and the Orient. Duration 
of voyage, 80 days, with all possible comforts on board, and all 
arrangements ‘ashore under the twenty-year-old experienced man- 
agement of the Hamburg-American Line. Cost from $325 up. 


Places visited on the cruise are Madeira (Funchal), Cadiz, Gibraltar (Granada, 
Alhambra), Port Said (Cairo, Pyramids of Gizeh, Sakkarah, Luxor, Assouan), 
Jaffa (Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, the Jordan, the Dead Sea), Beyrouth (Damas- 
cus, Baal’ ~k), Piraeus (Athens), Kalamaki, Smyrna, Constantinople, Messina, 
Palermo, ples (Rome, Pompeii, Vesuvius). 
GRAND CRUISE TO SOUTH AMERICA 
by the well-known SS. S. Bluecher, leaving New York January 21, 1911, for the East Coast 
of South America, as far South as the Straits of Magellan, and up the Pacific Coast as far 
as Valparaiso, Chile. Duration of voyage 74 days. Cost from $350 up. 
THREE WEST INDIES CRUISES 
by S. S. Moltke leaving New York on January 24 and February 25 1911, for cruises of 28 
days’ duration $150 and up, and on March 28 for a cruise of 16 days duration, $85 and up; 
also regular Caribbean cruises by the Atlas Service—24 and 25 days—visiting the West. 
Indies Islands, Panama, Central and South America. 
TWO GRAND CRUISES AROUND THE WORLD 
by the new twin-screw S. S. Cleveland, leaving New York on November 1, 
1911, and San Francisco, February 17, 1912. Cost from $650 up. 


Many other splendid vacation cruises to the Mediterranean, the Caribbean, the 
Adriatic, and elsewhere. Write for special booklets and further information 
regarding any of the above cruises. Guide and Travel Books on Sale. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, Department of Cruises, 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON’ ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO’ PITTSBURGH 
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YAZ00 VALLEY 4! rrifated Land 
Paper Shell Pecan 


In the Best Fruit and 
ORCHARDS 


A Conservative Business Proposi- 
tion: to Investors, Which Will Yield 
Large Returns, Yet Combines Every 
Element of Safety and Permanency. 


Our Pecan Orchards are located at Hushpuckena, Bolivar 
County, Mississippi, right in the heart of the famous Yazoo 
Valley, where the finest Paper Shell Pecans in the world are 
grown. The best grades now sell at $1.00 to $1.50 a 
pound, with a steadily increasing demand, which makes 
their cultivation enormously profitable. 

We own and offer to investors or actual settlers 5 acre 
tracts of this marvelously fertile soil, transplanted in 5 year 
old, reot-grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees. Small monthly 
payments. No taxes, no interest, no commissions or extra 
charges of any kind. Title guaranteed perfect. 


Reasons Why This Offer 
Should Appeal To You 


i—It is an opportunity to invest in land on which all kinds 
of truck-garden products can be grown between the rows of 
Pecan trees, and sold at fancy figures in the Northern mar- 
kets. The income from this source, alone, will pay a good 
per cent. on the investment. 

2—Every acre is planted with high-bred, root-grafted five 
year old (before transplanted) Pecan Trees, whose value will 
increase year by year at an enormous ratio. ; 
3—You have the option of moving on the land and making 
a home there, leasing it under the best lien law in the 
country, or allowing the company to operate it under con- 
ditions that are very favorable to you. 

4—Terms of purchase are easy, title perfect, and every 


Alfalfa Valley in America 


is now open for settlement at Fort Stockton, Tex. 
Richest soil in Pecos Valley, limestone form- 
ation, (no gyp) natural flow of pure apes water ex- 
ceeding 55,000,000 gallons per day for irrigation and 
domestic use; irrigation om completed and in 
full operation now; no waiting for water; assured 
profits of from $100 to $1,000 per acre; no drought; no 
crop failures; finest all year ‘round climate in the 
United States; altitude 3,050 feet above sea level. 


Natural Location for Largest 
City of Southwest Texas 


Fort Stockton is county seat of Pecos County and 
important division point on the Kanses City, Mexico 
and Orient Railway, now building into Fort Stock- 
ton. Has 36,000 acres of the finest irrigated land 
the sun shines on; adjacent to town. Population 
now 1,000. will soon be a city of from 10,000 to 
15,000. Greater opportunities for homeseekers and 
investors than were offered in the older irrigated 
districts, where orchards are valued at from $2,006 
to $5,000 per acre. Those who have investigated 
irrigated districts of New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, etc., say 
this is the finest ody of irrigated land they ever saw. 

This is one irrigation project where the water 
supply has not varied in 50 years; where every drop 
of water used for irrigation is good to drink and 
where there is water in abundance for every acre 
of land that is irrigable. Choice locations open 
to those who investigate now. You cannot afford 
to buy land anywhere without eosing Fort Stockton. 
Low rate excursions the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. Write for full particulars today. 

REFERENCES: First National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo., First State Bank, Fort Stockton, *>xas. 

Prospectus, map and illustrated folder de- 
scribing these lands free to all who address 


Fort Stockton Irrigated Land Company 
600 Fidelity Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 


statement made is backed by a company of the highest 
standing. In the event of death, the land will be taken back 
and purchase money returned, plus 5%. 


To Parents and Guardians 


As a means of providing a fund for the education of 
children, or Capital for starting them in business later in life, 
these Paper Shell Pecan Orchards offer peculiar advantages. 


NEW BOOKLET ON 
The sure return of an annual income of $600.00 the fifth year, WA LL STREET 
increasing up to .00 on and after the twentieth year, on 


: yestment has 
five acres of ground, something that no other investm \ E have just issued-a new Pocket Manual for the 





— trader in Stocks and Bonds. Among many inter- 


“Acres of Diamonds” FREE esting subjects described are: ‘*Small Lot Trading" 
We have ‘prepared a Book, —‘‘ Short Sales’’—**‘Commtission and Interest’'’—‘* Mating 


fire : and Saving the Odd Potnt’’—‘' How to Open an Accoun!''— 

ACRES OF DIAMONDS, ““Know Your Broker'’'—‘‘Turning a Loss tnto Profit’— 
fully describing these 5-acre **How to Select Securittes’’—‘“*Right and Wrong Service.” 
tracts. It is the handsomest All these features reviewed from a successful Wall 
Book ever published on a 


Street Man's view point. 
land proposition. Also, ‘‘ The This concise Investors’ Manual sent upon request. 
Documents in Evidenee,” contain- 


nae each Mest mad Sarai: Special Night Letter Service. 


les that will convince you. LEAVITT ae GRANT, 


BOTH BOOKS FREE TO Members Consolidated Stock Exchange, of New York 
EVERY ONE WHO IS 55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


INTERESTED. MAIL ¥ BRANCH OFFICES:— 
COUPON TODAY. 48 West 22d er Hotel (41st St. and Broadway) 


3 a —Nassau Trust Co. Bidg., 356 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
mera ‘a “DONT SHOUT” 





R. L. BILES & CO., St. Louis, Mo. “I hear you. I can hear now as well as 

it New Bank of C Bidg. anybody. *“How?’ Oh, some- 

Suite 609, New Bank of Commerce g aim an THE MORLEY 

Please send free, your illustrated books, ‘Acres of & PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
Diamonds”. and “The Documents in Evidence;’’ with now, but they are invisible. 1 would 


rices, t 3, ete., describing your 5-acre, Paper Shell j . 
Peas weaee ae Fae a | not know I had them in, myself, only 
| that I hear all right. 


The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
Address ge y ee RN comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can ad- 
just it. Over one hundred 


just it. 
oe a a a a ull thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 703, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 
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The problem of tastefully fur- 
nishing a home is not easy to 
solve, but it can. be simplified 
greatly by intelligent study. For 
example, a knowledge of com- 
parative carpet and rug values is 
very helpful. It enables anyone 
to discriminate in purchasing 
and thus to cover one’s floors 
with fabrics of enduring beauty 
and service. 

We have prepared a very in- 
teresting little book about 
carpets and rugs which we are 
glad to send free to every house- 


keeper. 
Bigelow Carpet Co., New York. ; 


Wa 


PETS OF QUALITY” 


The necessary motoring magazine 
for the motorist who wants to know 

You need MoToR for your entertainment and 
information if you are a motorist. 

MoTOR is for everybody interested in motor cars 
—either as a prospective buyer or as an owner 
of a motor car. 

No matter what information you want about 
motor cars—their parts or accessories—it is the 
most reliable source. 

To introduce MoToR to you—in order that you 
may be enabled to read MOTOR’s unusual series 
of features, we make you this 


SPECIAL OFFER 

A year’s subscription to MoTOoR for $3, and, free, a 
strongly bound copy of the masterful 150-;age book, 
“Motor Car Operation,” by Julian Chase, editor of 
MoToR. 

Send $3 with your name and address in an en- 
velope addressed to MoToR—and mail today at our 
risk to MoToR and we will send you MoTOoR for a 
year, and, free, a copy of “Motor Car Operation.” 


MoToR, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 





Gave Me MY 
Start” 


‘It’s only a little while ago that I was just 
where you are now. My work was unpleas- 
ant; my pay was small. I had my mother 
to take care of, and it was tough sledding 
trying to make ends meet. I hadn’t had 
much schooling. I didn’t know enough to 
fill any better job than the one I had. 

‘One day I saw an advertisement of the 
American School. It told how other men got 
better positions and bigger salaries by taking 
their courses. I didn’t see how a correspondence 
course could benefit me, but as long as it didn’t 
cost anything to mark the coupon I thought it 
was worth investigating at least. I marked the 
coupon and sent it in on the next mail. 


“That was two years ago last April, and now I’m 
drawing more every week than I used to get ina 
month.” 


If YOU want a better position, if YOU want to 
get into congenial work, if YOU want a salary that’s 
worth while— 

Sign the Coupon NOW 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


Opportunity Coupon 


American School of Correspondence 


Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I can qualify 
for the position marked “*X.” 


ADDRESS 





OCCUPATION ~~ — 
Cosmopolitan, 11-10. 
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Mr. F. H. + of West Salisbury, N. H., in the past twenty- 
two years has cleared $11,347.13 from hens, This is a remarkable rec- 
ord, when it is known that Mr. Dunlap is employed ten hours a day 
in a store and all the time he has to put in with his hens is what he 
can get morning, noon and night. This $11,347.13 was all made on 
the side. Nor does Mr. Dunlap get fancy prices for what he has to 
sell. He ships to Boston, and takes current quotations from the 
commission men there, Mr. Dunlap began in 1887 with twenty hens. 
Last year his poultry profits figured out $853.69—and this is all on 
the side. Mr. Dunlap’s hens have bought him a beautiful home, pur- 
chased a horse and carriage, are sending three boystoschool and col- 
lege, besides giving something for a rainy day. Can others do equally 
as well? “Sure thing,” says Mr. Dunlap, “if they will wear out the soles 
oftheir shoes faster than they dothe seat of their pants.” The story of 
Mr.Dunlap’s success and his methods is told in the book, “$2.00 Day 
from Poultry and Eggs!” and it is only one out ofa score of things to 
set the blood tingling and make one resolve to get next to the $600,- 
000,000 speat in the United States each year fof poultry and eggs. 


$2.09 a “Day from Poultry and Eggs 


Is the name of a new book by the author of ‘200 Eggs a year Per Hen,"’ the most popular poultry book ever printed. “$2.00 a Day 
from Poultry and Ezgs"’ deals with the business side of poultry keeping as the other dealt with egg production. It tells how to make 
posee keeping pay. — It describes the methods by which O. P. Barton of Seabrook, N. H., cleared $734.39 from 90 pullets in 1907; 

how F. H. Dunlap of West Salisbury, N. H., makes $1000 a year from eggs, devoting’ not over two Bours a day to his hens; how 
a opnrman. ¥ a 7 week, built up a business at $10,000 a year; how the author earned $928. first year he went on his 
farm. Not a de left out. 

The book tells how to make a start, what breeds pay, how, when and where to buy a farm, how to make a living from the first, de- 
scribes the most wonderful brooding system in the world, tells how to build the most economical poultry houses, how to feed for best 
results, describes a feed that can be made for 15 cents a bushel and is without a peer for producing eggs, how to oe money with pigeons, 
how to buy and sell to advantage, how to pick out the laying hens, how to put down eggs so that they will k a year, etc. 

Invaluable to every man who wishes to make money on the side, and indispensable to the man who is look forward to the free, 
independent, healthful life of the poultry farm. Ninety-six pages; illustrated. Price 50 Cents, or with the American Poultry Advocate 
one year 75 cents, two years’ subscription and book for $1.00, or given as a premium for two yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. Our 
paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 92 pages, 50 cents per year. 3 month3' trial, 10 cts. Sample free. Catalogue of poultry books free, 


American Poultry Advocate, 5 Hodgkins Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
poo Ld FOR YOURSELF 


Gold Plated y Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Fress $5, Larger 
SCARF PIN ) <2 $18, Rotary ‘B06. Save money. Print for’ others, 
: i(e.er big promt. easy, rules sent. Write factory for: 
our initial in latest script design. ir WLS 
OUR UNPARALLELED OFFER BH 
We will send you half dozen a THE PRESS Co.. UBS THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


rted erase 
men’s neckties —finest imported silks 
—choice of desirable colors —for only 
$1.25, post ome. So above scarf 
pin Se 3 


yee nockties aan WOR thees Learned by any Man or ae. at Home. Small cost. fend today 


sold at a much higher pri 
2-cent stamp for particulars and proof. 
aera I bring you Book! let of sample silks, ©. A. SMITH. ROOM 1410-823 Bigelow St., PEORIA, ILL. 


reasons for making this really remarkable offer. a aki. ee te ee 
Send a postal for booklet C. Big Profits for Magazine Agents 
THE MAIL NECKWEAR CO. The Leading Fashion Periodical, McCall's Magazine, has 


8. L. 598 Broadway, New York City. a new proposition that is a “Gold Mine” for hustlers. 
Kindly write your name and address plainly. Write for free outfit and full particulars. 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE, Desk 11, NEW YORK CITY 
Artists Original Illustrations "3"; you chance tog edad werk oe 


artist, The value of antiques is commensurate with the demand and supply. It isn’t age which cognates yl ue, 


regulates the value. Cld coins oft times bring as high as $3,000.00 for one cent denomination. If you could pee te {drawings of such 
as R Reuterdahl, Chase, saeco ha Parish, etc., to-day they would be of great value. Write for ps par be wong & lagazine luaration, 
fn 43 Caton F), New York City. 


Buy Direct—Save Money—We Pay Freight 


Our monthly installment plan of selling direct saves you all the dealer’s profit and 
his excessive Charges for installation and repairs. You can save at least % the cost 
of your furnace. W ve been building Jahant Furnaces for over thirty years. 


JAHANT Down-Draft FURNACE 


The Best Heating System Made for peakdenen schools, hotels,churches, 
etc. It is the most economical furnace too and saves the cost of fuel because 
the patented “*‘Down-Draft System”’ burns wood, hard or so’ , and burns it ALL without 
cinders, clinkers or any waste. Needs less attention, yet heats much better than any other 
furnace, hot air, steam or hot water heating system. Our plan of monthly payments 


ONLY $10 DOWN AND $10 A MONTH 
makes it easy for any one to have the best heating system made, Every Jahant Furnace is sold 
with a ‘‘Guaranty Bond” that allows you 865 DAYS TRIAL. You don’t run o any riak buying fron sven ae us. 
We send complete outfit, furnace, pipes, isters, etc., together with special one. 
tions and all tools for installing. me. you can drive a nail you can install a Jahant Furnace. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR BIG FREE CATALOGUE 
The Jahant Heating Co., 400 Main St., Akron, 0: 


When: yow write, please:mention the. Cosmopolitan: 
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This Mantle Discounts 
Your Gas Bill 


Block Innerlin Lined Gas Mantles outlast 6 ordinary 
mantles. They banish gas mantle troubles from your 
home for close to two years. They reduce your lighting 
expense every month. Block Innerlin Gas Mantles are 
made as two separate mantles—one set inside the other. 
The two are firmly fastened together by a patented stitch 
—making the strongest gas mantle ever made, in fact the 
only one that will withstand jars and vibrations which 
crumble and destroy ordinary mantles. 

The price is but 25 cents at your dealer’s. Buy one to- 
night and try it. Know what it is to be free from gas man- 
tle troubles. Block Innerlin Mantles have a double radiat- 
ing surface and give 50% more light than ordinary mantles. 


Perea: Wee. 708.818 ond 040,038 


Get One to Try Without Cost 


We want every user of Gas Mantles to know the 
many superior qualities of Block Innerlin Lined Mantles. 
To give you a chance to try them without cost we 
make the following offer. Save the 
box covers from 12 Block Vy-tal-ty 
Mantles—the best 10 and 15 cent 
grade of mantles sold—take them to 
your dealer and get a Block Innerlin 
Lined Mantle Free. 

Remember Block Vy-tal-ty Man- 
tles are by far the best mantles on the 
market for 10 and 15 cents. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
Block Light which sells for $1 com- 
plete. Look for the name “Block” 
on the mantle and box. It is there to 
insure you superior quality on every 
kind of gas mantles. 


The Block Light Company 
101 Wick Ave. 
Youngstown, Ohio 4) 


Note the Inner 
Lining 


Mr. Edison’s LATEST 


Supremely Fine Phonograph 


A musical wonder—a perfect reproducer of sound— 
unsurpassable in clearness and beauty of tone. 


Double Reproducer Amberol Records 
New Style Fleral Horn New Style Cabinet 
The Latest Model High Grade Edison 


OUR OUTFIT No. 10—Just Out 


At $10 less than our Soret rock-bottom price 
on the outfit No. 9— and 


Free Loan 


We shipon a free loan—no money down—do not pay us one cent, 

O.D.—take the outfit to your home on our free loan offer. 

You Need Not Buy Anything: All we want on this 
free loan is that you convince yourself of the absolute superiority of this 
superb new style instrument. AI] we ask is that you let your 
family and a few of your neighbors and friends hear the Edison 
when we send it to you on a free loan. Let them hear the maguificent 
music, operas, comic songs and funny recitations—then let them 
judge. 1t any of your friends then want an Edison, we will feel 
thankful to you, or if you want to keep yours, you may keéép it, 
on the easiest mouthly payments; as low as $2, a month— 
$2.00 a month for an Edison 

But if you and none of your friends want an instru- 
ment just now, there is no harm done. Just return 
the outfit at our expense and we charge you noth- 
ing for the free loan. 


We simply want everybody to hear the 
latest product of Mr. Edison’s skill. 


Now Write 0. \.022" 
free list of Edison 

records, operas songs and comic recitations that 

you want to liear on this free loan Just put 

your name and address on a postal or ina 

letter, or sign and mail the coupon. No 

letter necessary if you send the coupon. 


F. K. BABSON 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
DISTRIBUTERS 
Edison Block 
Dept. 1048 
Chicago 
IMinois 


Whenogouw:writ euiplease: mention the fosmenohian » 
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INSTANT RELIEF From SORE THROAT 


MURRAY’S LOTION removes the tickling sensation from the throat, 
prevents the cough, by allaying the inflammation, and restores the 
mucous membrane to a normal healthy state. It is THE BEST 
GARGLE ever made. For sale at all Druggists, 25 and 50 cent sizes. 


FOR ALL INFLAMMATIONS USE 


MURRAY’S LOTION 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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ROBERT W. CHAMBERS “ CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


The Foremost Novelist—CHAMBERS 


Robert W. Chambers is unquestionably America’s 
foremost novelist. Nearly two million copies of 
his recent novels have been sold. His latest and 
greatest, ‘““THE COMMON LAW?” begins in the 
November Cosmopolitan. It deals with a tremen- 
dously big problem of modern life, and will prove 
to be the story sensation of 1919-11. 


The Foremost Illustrator—GIBSON 


It is fitting that of all illustrators, Charles Dana 
Gibson should have been secured to furnish the pic- 
tures for this thrilling serial. Scarcely an American 
home butcontains a reproduction of this artist’s work 
and the creator of the famous Gibson Girl has out- 
done himself in illustrating ‘“The Common Law’”’ for 


The Foremost Magazine—(QSMOPOLITAN 


Remember, the first installment appears in the 
November Number. 


Order it now from your newsdealer, or better 
still—take advantage of the offer below. 


A SPECIAL OFFER: $3233" 0" 


in stamps or coin, and we will send you COSMOPOLITAN MAGA- ae > ti 
ZINE for the — ey months, containing the first installments ae a 
of Robert W. Chambers’ new masterpiece, a powerful novel of 

oresent-day life, ened by Charles Dana Gibson. If you buy 

these tssues on the news-stand they will cost you nearly twice 

as much So act now, and thus be sure to get the advantage 

of this Special Offer. Use the coupon opposite. [ 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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The Story of a Stirring Life 
General Miles’ Autobiography 


in December COSMOPOLITAN 


The first American military man tells his life-story for COSMOPOLITAN readers. He has writ- 
ten a tale of red-blooded realities—of bloody battle, of incredible hardships, of cunning Indian 
warfare, of equally cunning political intrigue. 


General Miles has lived and made American history. He tells about it in a fighter’s way— 
vividly, picturesquely, dramatically. His autobiography is a true romance—all the thrills are 
truth, all the people are real. ; 


The most exciting years of our national history are word-pictured in moving, pulsating 
deeds of heroic achievement. 


The first instalment of General Miles’ own story is too big to miss. Don’t forget to get 


December COSMOPOLITAN 
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Oe hag e ee ap 
Sos 


a ae a re 
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MASTERS OF CAPITAL 
IN AMERICA 


By 


JOHN MOODY and GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


A sequel to the Standard Oil Articles 


and the most important series ever 
published by a magazine. % % 


First instalment: “Morgan: The Great Trustee” 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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You need MoToR for your enter- 
tainment and information if you are a 
motorist. 

MoT oR is for everybody interested 


in motor cars—either as a prospective 
Yo Y,_| buyer or as an owner of a motor car. 
tj», No matter what information you want 


about motor cars—their parts or access- 


ories—it is the most reliable source. 
A Helpful Book on MoToR’s editorial pages contain 


everything of interest to the motorist 


se 
—descriptions of cars, parts, accessories 
-Making—F on ofa ci 
Money a Ing ree etc., touring articles, useful information 
; —all attractively illustrated with pic- 
If you are an investor or expect to be one, you tures that illustrate 


should send at once for a copy of “Problems of a 
the Small Investor.” ee MoToR’s advertising pages are 


It may be worth hundreds of dollars to you. just as important to the reader, particu- 
; on eee —. — es anon larly to the prospective buyer, as the 
rom-the-shoulder about investments in genera é ° 
that should be of help to every investor, large text pages. And who— veteran ae 
or small. —is not a prospective buyer? 

It covers the subject of bank deposits, bonds, To introduee MoToR to you—in 
mortgages, real estate investments, listed — order that you may be enabled to read it 
unlisted stocks, etc., and tells the investor what 1 : 
kind of investments to avoid and how to select regularly one. month, EE " 
the real money-makers. Special Offer i 7 for $3. and, free, 

“Problems of the Small Investor” contains a lot a strongly Lound copy of the masterful 150-page 
of practical, boiled-down information and advice bee. Te Coe” Julian Chase, 
hat should enable the small investor to avoid the eee . 
tha Send $3 with your name‘and address to MoToR today. 


pitfalls of the financial world and follow the road 
to Success. M O } O R 


This booklet is not an advertisement of any par- 
| 381 Fourth Ave., New York 





ticular investment although it is published for 1 
purpose. You can obtain a copy, free, by simply 
cutting out and mailing the coupon below. 

A postal card will serve the purpose as well as 


iin ee Trade-Mark 
Secretary, 600C Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Pu r chasi n g Ca mpaign 


(COUPON) 


Secretary, 600C Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Contest 


Kindly send me “ Problems of the Small Investor.” 


Announcement of the winners of 
the last contest will be found on Page 
8 of this issue. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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For the Over-worked— The Over-tired— 


For the man or woman fighting a daily bat- 
tle with ill-health, even a short stay at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium often means rejuvenation— 
new health, new strength, a re-awakened joy in 
living—for the business man, an increased capac- 
ity and efficiency; for the woman, rekindled 
vigor for household and social duties. 


A month, or possibly a fortnight, here in 
this atmosphere of health and good cheer, will 
greatly increase your efficiency and fortify you 
against winter trials. 


The rates are very moderate, the total cost, 
medical attention and all, being less than the 
charges at most resort hotels. 


When you write, please mention,the Cosmopolitan 





The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


A system of general health culture 
and training corrects errors of eating, 
drinking and living, and establishes 
new and correct health habits. 

Every visitor receives a_ special, 

individual study of his or her indi- 
vidual needs. 
For those who have been too 
much indoors, there are the country 
walks, automobiling, outdoor gym- 
nasium and outdoor sleeping. 

In the great gymnasium physical ex- 
ercises are taken on gradually under the 
constant care of individual trainers. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium Sys- 
tem comprises over 200 baths, in- 
cluding Nauheim, Electric Light 
Baths, Phototherapy, Electricity, 
X-Ray, Finsen-Ray, Mechanical Vi- 
brations, Massage, Manual Swedish 
Movement, and others. 

There are four splendid swimming 
pools—swimming instructors if de- 
sired. 

Indoors there is a great palm gar- 
den—a delightful 
The sun parlor, rest foyers 


visiting place for 
guests. 
and long porch promenades all provide 
ideal places of rest and recreation. 

Please send a postal for a beauti- 
fully illustrated portfolio containing 
60 photographic views, showing the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium from within 
and without. 


The Sanitarium 


Address Box 126 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


112M 
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(OSMOPOLITAN 


Wants a Man 


or woman to look after renewals and 
introduce the magazine to new readers 
in every community where it is at pres- 
ent unrepresented. Compensation in 


the form of salary and commission for 
whole or part of time. 


The magazine subscription season 
is here. Hundreds, and perhaps thou- 
sands, of dollars will be spent in every 
locality in renewing subscriptions or sub- 
scribing for new magazines. You can 
secure the bulk of this business in your 
vicinity through our plan, and make a 
substantial profit on each order. 


Fill out the coupon below and learn 
how to build up a pleasant, permanent 
and highly-profitable business. 


CUT OR TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TO-DAY 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: I am interested In your call for local representatives in the November CosmoPoLITAN. Please 


send full particulars by return mail. 


cs igo Wi che bie a0 Who Swe 4:0 ake CATE ea Oe Street 





When, you write, please mentign the, Cosmopolitan 
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The Famous 


MEISTER PIANO 


In Your Own Home 3O Days Free 
And We Pay the Freight 


Shipped on this basis to any home in America. 
If you don’t like it send it back and we’il 
pay the return freight, too. 


Price $1'75.00 


$1.00 a Week or $5.00 a Month 


No Cash Payment Down—No Interest—No Freight 
—No Extras 


Handsome Stool and Scarf Free. Rothschild 10-Year Guarantee 
Bond with Each Instrument. 


Just to prove to you the splendid worth of this MEISTER 
piano, let us send it to you on thirty days freetrial. It won't cost 
you a penny ora moment of bother. First, send for our beau- 
tifully illustrated MEISTER catalog and see how the Meister 
is made and the materials used in its construction. Read 
therein the testimony of delighted owners. Select the style 
you like and send in your order. We'lldotherest. The piano 
will be shipped to you promptly, freight prepaid, no matter 
where you live. Try it a month at our expense. You will be 
under no obligation until you decide to buy. Then you may 
take full advantage of our easy payment plan which makes it 
— for any man of modest income to own this famous 

strument. 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU—We deal 
only with the people direct and sell more pianos than any 
other firm in the world. We are sole makers of the MEISTER 
piano. It is produced in our own magnificently equipped fac- 
tories and sold direct from the factory to you minus the usual 
profits of jobber, retailer and special salesman. There is only 
one small profit and that is ours. We were obliged to secure 
extra factory facilities this year because of an enormously in- 
creased demand and we are doing the finest work in the history 
of piano making. This instrument is made of the very finest 
materials by men who have earned their way because of effi- 
ciency, and is fully guaranteed for ten years. 


THIS IS THE BEST $175 PIANO IN THE WORLD, but 
we manufacture other and more elaborate styles which are 
illustrated in the catalog. If you don't find it to be precisely 
as we have represented—if it doesn’t a to your entire 
satisfaction—if you don’t regard it as the richest toned instru- 
ment you have ever heard then we'll take it back after the 
month's free trial and it hasn't cost you a cent. 

ROTHSCHILD & COMPAN Y—total resources exceeding 
$3,000,000—conducting one of the largest and most successful 
commercial institutions in the world—do not sell to dealers 
except as individual purchasers and make no deviation from 
regular terms and prices as published. 


THE MEISTER PIANO CO. 
Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners 


State, Van Buren and Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 53, Chicago, Ill. 


One of the many advantages of 
SlobeSWerniche Bookcases is the creating 
of individual libraries in any room, en- 
abling each to have his or her books 
where they are instantly accessible. 


Globe SWernicke sections can easily be 
rearranged to meet the requirements 
of different rooms in the same home, 
or in the event of moving to a new 
house or apartment—a feature entirely 
lacking in the solid or built-in bookcase. 


SlobeWernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


are fully described in our new 1911 catalogue, 
which contains many practical suggestions for 
clever decorative effects, and tells in detail the 
many points of Globe-Wernicke superiority. 
The coupon below will secure you a copy. 

“The World’s Best Books” is a valuable guide 
in selecting a library, and contains authentic 
liste prepared by prominent literary authorities, 

“Those who love books will find this 
volume of genuine service, and its 
selections made on a broad basis of 
wisdom.” —Buffalo News. 

A copy will be mailed free with 1911 
Catalog to anyone who returns the 
coupon below. 


The Globe “Wernicke Ca. 
Dept. N Oe 
Cincinnati, Me Wernicke 
U.S.A. . Dept. N, Cincinnati,U. S. A. 


Please send me*“The World’s 
Best Books,’’also your 1911 catalog 
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is an every- 
month feature 


magazine of motor- 


boating. 
number, now out, 


The October 
is full 


of useful, helpful articles on 
things you want to know about. 


In every issue of MoToR Boating there is 
one special feature which alone enables you 
to maintain your motor boat more econom- 
ically this season than last. 


The feature is the ‘‘Questions and Answers’”’ 
department, for contributions to which prizes 
are offered. Perhaps you may have some- 
thing’to say that will win a prize. 


From this department you can discover how 
others succeeded with their boats; you can 
read the “why” and “how” of their failures; 
you can make use of the practical results of 
their experiences. 


October 


on sale at all news-stands everywhere in the United States. 


Every boating enthusiast has developed some 
inexpensive, usable practice that makes for 
more comfort or higher speed; that makes his 
boat more trustworthy or more thoroughly 
satisfactory in a number of ways. 


The ‘Questions and Answers’’ department 
will put you in touch with practical plans and 
show you how to apply them to your boat. 


In MoToR Boating’s pages experts discuss 
in full the cost, utility and application of the 
latest innovations and improvements; in fact, 
everything that can possibly interest a man 
who runs a boat, or would like to. 


10 cents 


Or if your news- 


dealer has not a copy of October MoToR Boating left, and in order 
that you may be enabled to rad MoToR Boating’s unusual series of 


Bo. ting, 

381 
Fourth Ave, 
New York City 'e 
Send me MoToR NS 
Boating for one % 
yeirandacopy, free, 
of "From Neviee to Pilot,” 
for which I enclose $1, 
mailed at your risk. 


features, we make you this 
: —MoToR Boating every 
Special Offer month for a year for $1, and 


free, a strongly bound, profusely illustrated copy 


of ‘From Novice to Pilot” —the one authori- 
tative boak on how toruna motor boat. 


No matter what you want to know 
about motor boats, their upkeep, 
running, parts or accessories, you 
will find what you want to know 


in the handsomely illustrated editorial 
pages of MoToR Boating. 


Read the coupon on the corner of this 
page—fill it out—tear it off and put it 
with a dollar bill in an envelope ad- 
dressed to MoToR Boating—and mail 
today at our risk to 


MoToR Boating, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


When you write,-please mention the Co: mopolitan 
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shing The System! 


It’s a Fight to the End! 


LL A ee a ee ed 


that Demands Double Profits When You Buy 


DIAMONDS 


( 
a 
Ale . 4 
as —a 


a Get Book of ‘“‘Inside Facts” UY, 


Here is the new way of diamond-selling—the just and 
equitable way—the way that is bound to smash the unjust 
and discriminating “System” that now demands exorbi- 
tant and unfair prices for diamonds! 


Hereis the way that will placea clear, sparkling diamond 
in the possession of every honest man and woman in 
this country. 

Backed by millions of dollars ““The Lincoln Campaign”’ 
against the “System” is out to revolutionize the diamond- 
selling business; to prove to the people that this “System” 
amounts to a “gentleman’s agreement” to maintain dia- 
mond prices so high as to permit the taking of almost 
usurious profits by the cutters, brokers, wholesalers and 
retailers of diamonds throughout the world. 


Already, “The Lincoln Campaign” has been the means 
of saving the people nearly a million of dollars—dollars that 
would otherwise have gone into the pockets of the 
“System”—pockets already bulging with greedy gold. 


This Is The Plan! 


“The Lincoln Plan” has eliminated every dealer’s profit 
—all down the line. It has eliminated a 25% profit demanded 
by the diamond cutter; a 6% to 18% profit for the diamond 
“broker”; a 10% to 20% profis grabbed off by the diamond 
wholesaler’’; and, finally, a 20% to 75% (anything he can 
get) profit that the retailer exacts. 


“The Lincoln Plan” has eliminated the pet scheme of 
the “System” which was to treasure up diamonds for 
years awaiting the ¢ertain increase—then handling them 
on to you at double what they paid for them. 


“The Lincoln Plan” because 
of its vast proportions, has been 
able to secure the pick and the 

cream of all the diamond 

experts of the world—the 
greatest cutters; themost 
S experienced judges; 
the shrewdest buyers. 

And finally,““The 

Lincoln Plan” 

brings diamonds 

to on at the 

rightone profit 

price—pay- 

able in 

little 


“a 


s. 
on 


~ 
Ny, 


FREE EXAMINATION ss 


Any diamond sold *““The Lincoln Way” will be sent direct 
to any reader of this publication for free examination, with- 
out a penny of deposit. Then if you find it the best value 
ever offered—keep it and pay us a little each month. 


$1 a Month Buys a Diamond 


For as little as $1.00 a month—an amount any man or 
woman can easily save—you can own and wear a sparkling 
diamond that will add to your prestige, income and self- 
respect. Think of it! 

No matter how expensive a stone you buy, you pay us 
according to the diamond-account-payment schedule con- 
tained in the beautiful free book we will send on request. 


What a Diamond Means to You 


The first impression created by a diamond is that the 
wearer is a successful man or woman. 


There is no possession in the world that carries with it 
greater pleasure than the “King of Stones.”” Itisa piece of 
jewelry that will win instant approval,admiration and respect. 


And, remember, we are making it possible for you toown 
a diamond—easily—conveniently—comfortably— and con- 
fidentially—without depriving yourself of anything. 


With such an opportunity as this, will you be without a 
diamond? 


Buy-Back Bond Protects 


We issue a legal Buy-Back Bond with every diamond 
sold. This bond protects you—absolutely. Note that we 
legally agree to take back the diamond at any time and allow 


Send for Free Boo 


This is most certainly your opportunity to secure a 
magnificent diamond for yourself, as well as assisting 
in the general protest, nst present exorbitant prices. 
You know, a diamon mong the safest of invest- 
ments, because it is constantly becoming scarcer 
and most valuable. Send the coupon below for 4 
the startling book—‘‘Smashing the System,”’ to- 


gether with magnificent illustrations of the 0 Please 
most complete diamond showing in all the Use This 
Send the coupon now—today. Free Coupon 


world. 
The Lincoin Co. 


O THELINCOLN 7. fisseS 

COMPANY = ¢ .22tscineee: 

3147 Mosprat Street, 0 id full information and your book, 
CHICAGO. 


“Smashing the System.” 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





in @ Fine 20-Year Gold Filled Case 
Seal Reged oo OE SS Se ee ee 


BIGGEST BARGAIN OFFERED 
only $1 a Month 


ae Dene ARS 
Our Elgin Watches are so well known and our sad our OREDIT PLAN 00 PLAN so 
easy, that no matter where you live or howsmall your wages, WE WILL 
at you and every honest man and woman can own & 
rade Eigin Watch ina beautiful Guaranteed 25- Year 


Pf FAD bp We teva Epa 


D 
wear it while ing for iti ch small its that op mise the en fe ners Y FOR OUR 
paying for it in su . 


Gold Case and 
EWweL. Loc. It tells all abou 
5. wm aaa aa at end : ay pula tas everywhere on Free © Trial, al. without Dest 1378 or one cent 


camaee” HARRIS-GOAR CO., si ” pdanaet Be, rch 


The House that Selis More Eigin Watches than Any Sener Firm in ene World. 


Price This Cabine eet ae 


12 00 wide, has drawers, extension slide, roll 
w front, — gy etc. ne 8 ae We 
se}l it at low price introdueg our 

AT FACTORY Office Furniture—Desks, Chairs, 

Tables, Files@Book @uses, etc. Ask 


Sor prices and Catalog No. 215. 


—WE MAKE GOOD— 
Upholstered Furniture 
Turkish and Odd Rockers, Parlor 
and Library Suites, Daven; and 


Couches in Oak and Mahogan’ 
Send us your name and address and we will send 7 ou ieee of Miaiee waeen ane an Cee 


charge map showing all the California oil fields. We will also 

s oes charge the ae The en Of nga —a ece guaran eee aes und Catalog 3 le “ae 
‘or a few months il is now California’s biggest industry, an Adams Chicago, 

is making many wealthy, Write o STAFFORD re eeneanee en i 


SAGAR-LOOMIS CO., 752 Phelan Bidg., San Francisco, California. s HP STATIONARY 
AL Ta aise oe 


: * > Special Offer to You. Without pre P 
@ rey vious experience. you can clear big ie ForFarmwork, Irrigation 
10} 4108 CRMC oney making Ideal Blocks. Our con- ! ; oa 
stant assistance insures success. Bust ; or P umping, Factory use 


Block tw fe ness ability and sound judgmentessen- mie and 


tial. Estab- 
lished Lumber Dealers,Contract- Make, Sell, Use, — 3to20h.p.—perfectly governed 


ors, etc.,do best. Write for informa- Uy —guaranteed by a responsible 
tion why Ideal Blocks are in demand. Ideal Blocks firm. Write for full description. 


IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINERY CO., 7 Emerick St., South Bead, Ind. 


, CCN SSS nae 
> on . One acre is w , 
ae Wy (ite Bil he} q uab SS Pi x GIN FN yields more aS ais a 100-acre farm with 





Send 4 cts. for large illustrated book, much less work and worry. Let me show ya 


how to increase your annual income from $500 to 


¥ “How to Make Money with Squabs.”” ee $5000, and live in ease and comfort. Write now. 
3 Providence Squad Co., Dept. x, Prov., RJ. MEE T. H. SUTTON, 600 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky- 
3% 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


Soames, wie ® "Cresca F i Lacie ou our 
gr et 

oe taeeed ie edt easier tate 
CRAVLVU OA ress ama & BRADY, Importers, 357 Greenwich wich St., N. ay 


HORLICK’S fate wis 


A satisfying, convenient lunch, for travelers, business men business men and women. 
Just the thing for the emergency. For children, a wholesome substitute 
forcandy. Have apackage handy at home, in your desk, traveling bag or pocket. 

= fats for SBORLIONS.* Original—Genuine. - Druggists. Free Sample. Racine, Wis. 


The Improved Post Card Projector 


Our Post Card Projectors are made on a new and improved em covered by 
our own patents and, being built ae are superior to others. They show 
book illustrations as well as post cards; the image is sharp and in natural colors. 

Some of our projectors show both cards and lantern slides. a _ of 
projectors and magic lanterns for , church and school use. Lists free. 


Prices, $4.50, $13.50, $25.00 and $60.00. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 
Dept. 14, 918 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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FULL JEWELED WALTHAM §$ 


In Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. Guaranteed to keep Accurate MS 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL. ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 

You do not pay one penny until you have seen and examined this 
High-Grade, Full Jeweled Waltham Watch, with — Hairspring; in 
any style hand-engraved Case, right in your own hand 


Greatest Bargain EVEE en, $1 a Month. 


We trust every No matter how far away you live, or how small your galery or income, we 
will trust you you fOr a oF a high grade adjusted Waltham Watch, in gd case, warranted fo: zo veers and guar- 
anteed to pass any d inspection. Write for our big free Watch ond plomend Cataen, Ie is all about car 
T THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND & ¥ony"*and how wo een fue 
tem’’—and how we send Waltham 
0 ¢ j AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE Elgin and Laois Wetches, 8. 16, 12, 
» | an ’? sizes, wi - 
esto Dept M34 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILi. where without sec’ heas oun anal deposit. 
a BROS & C0. i658 ee Pittsburo, Pa.,St.Lowis, Mo.| Send tor the Loftis Magazine. It is Free, 


esecles STiE_ EATS 


* . . ’? 
No Deposit—No Obligation em ek in Colors, I 
You save one-half the regular price on standard visible Hof, Also 4 Catchy Athletic Girl Poses, 25c. 
typewriters and get the identical article for which others pay , All in sparkling colors, showing rich, warm beauty 
the full price Perfect machines only—not shop worn, , delicate coloring and graceful poses ‘of originals ex. 
damaged—or in any way inferior. Protected by standard actly an they are—most entranc ing series of ‘‘real 
guarantee. beauties’’ we ever published 
Easy to Own—A Little Each Month Just the Thing for Your “Den” 
No Interest FRE Send 50c.at¢ once, for full set of Eight 
Shrewd buyers will send now for the particulars of this great Poses in colors, 12 inches high and we 
price-reducing and free-trial typewriter offer. include extra, a richly-colored, full-length ““FrenchA 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE Pg, oth le lag nag Magee BM oe 
849 Masonic Temple, Chicago aan 500.) u ee cate ms one picture aione is 
Og Money Back if not Satisfied 
Rl i ame T TH MADE EASY SPECIALS :—Four Hand Colored ‘Gems of Art” 
mounted, 9x14, $1. 4 Ballet Dancers, mounted 
for anyone with aset of Arithmetic Help. Any and 9x14, 50c.; 8 for $1; (4‘‘Salome Nymphs” Free 
a _ examples and, problems in ae ae * with $1.50 order). 
the easiest to the hardest, are worked out and ex- $ ’ 
mM plained soanyonecan understand. Forthestudent % . GORDON ART co., Inc. 
4 or business man. Easy and simple. 2 volumes; Pi Dept. B12, New York City 
pages; over 200 illustrations and color plates; 
bound in red silk cloth. Most complete ever pub- 
4 lished. A$2,bill brings aset prepaid anywhere. Send 
for a set. If not pleased return * ~~ expense and 
‘4 get your money back. Order 
STANDARD SALES C0., 19 Fifth ‘Ave., CHICAGO. AND BADGES ror COLLEGE. 


SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style with any three letters and 


"4 van fi Show 
igures, one or two colors of enamel, 
at TYPE RITERS waxis Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 doz.; 
ie All the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANY WHERE Silver Plated. 100 each. $1.00 doz. Send for free 
Bat Xf to 36 M’f’r's prices. ("RENTAL APPLIED on price. Pe ag Sunteh duties also made ioe — School or 

Shipped with privilege of examination. Write for Catalog Q. ociety, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate, 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 92-94 Lake Street, CH'CAGO BASTIAN BROS. CO.. Dept. 530. ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 





20% DOWN 10% PER MONTH 
Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved 
ia Mays Pay for it by the Lyon Method. Lyons / 
Diamonds are guaranteed perfect blue-white. A 
written guarantee accompanies each Diamond. 
All goods sent prepaid for inspection. 10%. dis- 
count for cash. Send now for catalog No. 4 


J. M. LYON & CO., Est. 1843 71-73 Nassau St., N. Y. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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You can drink Barrington Hall Coffee 
three times a day, with no ill effects. 


Because it is Baker-ized. 

Baker-izing improves coffee in three distinct ways. 

First, the coffee berries are split open by a special 
machine and the chaff is blown away as waste. 

Coffee chaff can be seen in any other coffee when 
ground. It is an impurity and contains tannin. 
Bréwed alone it is bitter and weedy—and will 
actually tan leather. It doesn’t help the coffee 
flavor, and is not good for the human system. 


Barringtontall 
Th Baker-ized C ff ' 
© Steel-Cut LOJFEE 

The coffee then passes through steel-cutters in 
order to secure pieces of as nearly uniform size as 
possible—without dust. You can brew uniform 
pieces uniformly to the — 
exact strength desired. : 
No small particles te be 
over-steeped and give up 
bitterness and tannin. 
No large grains to be 
wasted by under-steeping. 
’ Therefore, a pound of r : 
coffee Baker-ized will - P 
make 15 to 20 cups ae ie 
more than a pound of 
ordinary coffee—because 
you get all the flavor i} 
from every grain. 

Coffee dust is the re- 
sult of grinding—crush- 
ing in a mill. You can 


. Yi 
Cee 
Cas 


see it in the cup before you add the 












cream. It makes the coffee muddy, 
its flavor woody, and it is indi- 
gestible. You won’t find this 
dust in Baker-ized Coffee. 
BAKER 35 
IMPORTING For sale by grocers at 
CO. to 40c per pound, accord- 
108 Hudson Street ing to locality. In 
New York, N. Y. sealed tins only. 
Please send as advertised. a 
free mania naceaauink on make Baker 
6 cups Barrington Hall Coffee and Importing Co. 
booklet ‘*The Coffee without a re- 
gret.”’ In consideration 1 give my New York 
grocer's name (on the margin). Minneapolis 
WOME..cccces eecccccccccece 
Address....... seeeeeeee oes 
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A Crust of Bread 
and a Glass of Ale 


have been found by an English Gov’t Commission to contain the 
maximum amount of nourishment and to make the perfect meal, 
This proves the food value of 


and shows what an important factor it is in 
making the well balanced diet, turning food 
nutrients into good blood, bone and tissue. 
It makes easy the way of assimilation and 
every nerve, muscle and bone responds to its 
vitalizing force. 


There’s pleasuré in drinking it too. 
| In Splits if desired 








Restaurants, Cafes, Clubs, and Dealers 


C.H. EVANS & SONS Estab. 1786 HUDSON,N. Y. 


‘Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial Package 


“You’d never think 
I stained my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Tint Hair 
Stain. The Stain 
doesn’t hurt the hair 
as dyes do, but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 


It only takes you 

a few minutes once 
a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter’s Wal- 
-nut Tint Hair Stain 
with your comb. 
Stainsonly thehair, 
doesn’trub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead 
or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One 
bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain should 
last you a year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class 
druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. Send your name 
and address on a slip of paper with this advertisement, 
and enclose 25 cents (stampsor coin) and wewill mail you, 
charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed wrap- 

| per, with valuable booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hy- 
| gienic Supply Co., 1294 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HIGHEST MEDAL WORLDS FAIR)| 





Most seevle appreciate a cup 
of good coffee at breakfast | Sectional 
more than any other time. View 
With this percolator you can 
make delicious hot coffee from 
OWA EE | 6old water in a few minutes on 
your kitchen range. 


Circulating Made in over a hundred styles and 
sizes. Sold by leading dealers. Writetor 


Coffee free Book of Recipes and Catalog‘L-15" 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


PEPeQdator | ici rer oe sctiy chasac 


Dishes and Accessories, Alcohol Gas Steves, 
(Patented) and the‘ “Eclipse” Bread Mixer. 





When you write, plezse mention the Cosmopolitan 
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This extensive fireproof plant of the Chalmers Motor Co., Detroit— 
BS SE Me the large automobile factories for the Packard, Ford, Pierce, Thomas, 
Se OP Hudson, Lozier, Rapid, Garford, Alden- Sampson, Gram - Logan, 
es Grabowsky, Detroit- Electric, Stoddard- Dayton, Cadillac—United States 
Government Buildings and 4,500 other important structures testify to the 
extensive use and advantages of Kahn System construction. Kahn System 
buildings are fireproof and permanent—save insurance, repairs and delay—can- 
not burn down or wear out. Kahn System Products, Shop Facilities and Engineering 
Assistance mean success in building. 










For Beams, Girders and Arches, Kahn Trussed Bars (with rigidly connected diagonal shear 
members) insure absolute safety and strength, with greatest economy. For Slabs and Walls, 
Rib Metal means thorough accuracy and rigidity. For columns, Built-up Hooping 
increases carrying capacity and saves labor. For resisting direct stresses, use Cup Bars; and 
for carrying shafting, Trus-Con Inserts. For Fireproof Windows, United Steel Sash gives 
maximum strength, daylight and weatherproofness. All Kahn System Products are most 
efficient and save money. 








Use Hy-Rib for reinforcement and save labor and expense. Hy-Rib is a steel sheathing 
stiffened by deep ribs of steel. To install, merely set up the Hy-Rib sheets and apply the 
cement mortar—no centering or studs are required. Rib Lath and Rib Studs make plaster 
work and stucco better and more enduring. 







Trus-Con Floor Enamel stops dusting of concrete floors, is damp-proof and stain-proof— 
produces a tile-like surface that will not peel or crack off. Trus-Con Wall Finishes stop 
stains and dampness in concrete walls and replace their uneven color with artistic flat tints. 
Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste dissolved in the water used in mixing concrete thoroughly 
waterproofs the entire mass. 











ATLANTA, Ga., ora & Lee, 607 Rhodes Building NEW ORLEANS, io, Chambers-Morris Co., 215 Godehaux Bldg. 
BALTIMORE. , Layton F. Smith, 403 Wilson Building NEW YORK CITY, Herman Fougner, 25 Madison Square North 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala E. L. Penruddocke,1201 Brown-Marx Bldg. PITTSBURG, Penn., Irvin & Witherow, 507 House Building 
BOSTON, MA: ss. H. P. Converse & Co., 88 Broad Street PORTLAND, Oregon, J. A. Currey, 1009 Board of Trade Building 
BUFFALO, N. Y.. F. R. Swift, 369 Pearl Street RICHMOND, Va., Roelker & Lee, a: Bank Building. 

BUTTE, Mont., Nelson & Pederson ROSWELL, New Mexico, Reed & Wilso 

CHICAGO, Iil., K. Adler & V. L. Page, Bedford Building ST. LOUIS, Mo., A. J. Widmer, 843 Century Building 





COLUMBUS, Ohio. William Piez, 616 Col. Savings & Trust Bldz. ST. PAUL, Minn., Ie H. Schuett, 416 Pioneer Building. 







DALLAS, Texas, E. S. Thayer, Terminal Building SALT LAKE CITY, Utah, The Walker Co., 427 Walker Block 
DENVER, Colo.. G. W. Phillips, Majestic Building SAN FRANCISCO, ‘Cal., Felix Kahn, 304 Macdonough Building 
DETROIT, Mich., Home Office, Trussed Concrete Building SEATTLE, Wash., A. T. "Nelson, 14 Downs Building 





HOUSTON, Tex. BrowneBuildersSupply Co.,Inc.,810 Willows St. SYRACUSE, N. 7. Paul C. Nugent, 417 University Place 









INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., C. B. Mayer, 321 Board of Trade Bldg. UTICA. N. Y., G. W. Thompson, 91 Utica City Nat. Bank Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Louis Baum, 615 Bryant Building YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio, Factory 

LANCASTER, Penn., J. H. Wickersham CANADA, Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., 

LOS ANGELES, Cal., J. E. Heber, 703 Central Building Waterville, Toronto, Montreal, Winni- 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Craven & Knighton, 133 Sixth Street peg, Vancouver 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., I. S. Leland, 733 Wells Building Sales agents in many other cities. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUE OF EACH KAHN PRODUCT FREE Vs | 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY h 
514 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. SYS ii EM 









FIREPROOF BUILDING OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 


SIDINGS—ROOFS—PARTITIONS—CEILINGS—STUCCO 


FINISHES AND WATERPROOFING FOR CONCRETE 


CONSULT THE KAHN SYSTEM EXPERT ENGINEERS 










ae) 


Reinforced 


Concrete 









Achts. Rankin, Kellogg & Crane.” 





“Depi. Agriculture Bidg., Washington, D. C., 


When you-_write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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If interested 
in our agents” 
proposition 
write us 

a letter 

now, 


asking 


Adequate and efhi- 
cient fire protection for 
your business, home or 
town, at moderate cost. The 
The “Ajax” for Ajax Chemical Fire Engine throws 
Towns and Cities and a powerful chemical stream 80 feet, 
Volunteer Fire Depts. : : : 
with a fire-fighting efficiency equal to 
thousands of pails of water; smothers 
flame instantly by acting like ablanket; 
saves water damage; simple and tre- 
mendously effective; it can be handled 
by anyone; chemicals can be secured at 
any drug store for about a dollar a charge; 


Ch > | has an efficiency just like the city fre- , 
emica department chemical engines which A 


" extinguish a majority of all the 
Fire fires in our large citiesto-day— -§_ “Fan, ajax 
yet costs only a fraction of Z has met 


their price. with a phe- 
nomenal _ suc- 


E : Protect your business or Y 

home with the Ajax shown Y _cess in a short 
NQMC elewcael” fF otic, Mate 
For Towns, Mills, _towardhavingyour ad Oil Co., U, & Steel 
Factories, Public one in é Reine Co.. ——— 
a Biontieh Covent, trl «lage 


Country Homes, number of the best known private con- 
cerns and many towns, here and abroad. 
Stores, Etc. 


Free Trial Offer: 


We want to send you an Ajax on 30 days’ free 
trial, entirely at our expense, and without obli- 
gation on your part. We want you totry it on 
a test-fire you can build for the purpose, or 
make any other tests desired, If it does not AJAX 
more than substantiate all our claims, return Fi 7 
it at our expense. No deposit or red tape—a ire Engine 
trial of the machine itself is our best adver- Works 
tisement. Fill in attached coupon, or write 95 A. Liberty St. 
us a note, and we will send you pamphlet New York 
which explains everything about the ma- 
chine, quotes prices, and gives particu- Send the undersigned 
lars as to free trial. your pamphlet giving full 

facts regarding your AJAX 


4 . . Chemical Fire Engine, and 
Ajax Fire Engine quote price and free trial offer. 
Works 


95 A. Liberty Street 
New York 


Ty 
ett 


-" eT ee ~~ TLS 
Tama esate ae Sie 


The “Ajax” for Factories 
and Private Use of all kinds. 
Fire-fighting efficiency equal 
to 9000 pails of water 


Please state here whether interested in a machine 
for your own private use or for your town; 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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“Mr Neuse: ere bie ih 
_Mr. Always Slam-the-Door 


“tlGoodbye! -_ (| 


‘ H 


Blount or Yale Door Checks 


close doors quickly and gently, firmly and silently. 


Protect your health from drafts, your nerves 
from odors and noises. 
No more doors carelessly left open by Mr. 
Never-Close-the-door. 
No more doors idly banged by Mr. Always- 
| Slam-the-door, or by old-fashioned spring hinges. 
No more double swing doors with their flip, 
I flap, flopping. 
We make door closing devices that control 
all these things in the best way. Thirty thousand . 
hardware dealers can supply them. 3 
Blount Door Checks: Close ordinary doors gently, 
quickly, firmly, you only hear the click of the latch. 
Blount Holder-Checks: Like ordinary Blount Checks, 
but hold the door open when you wish. 
Yale Double-Acting Door Checks: For double 
swing doors. 


Yale Checking Floor Hinges: A Coudbbaaiion Check, 
Spring and Hinge applied under the floor. 
Ask your hardware dealer for the Blount. or Yale Door Checks for your doors 


The prices vary for different types and sizes, from $3.00 upward. Send your name 
for an interesting illustrated story called ‘ ‘The Peace Makers.” Free of course. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Yale Products 9 Murray Street, New York 


Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware. Se ar < 
Door Checks and Chain Hoists : Works: Stamford, Conn. 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, London, Paris, Hamburg 


When you. write, please mention the.Cosmopolitan 
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If All Housekeepers Knew the 
Advantages of the 


raw/o 
Kanges 
few others would be sold. 


_ In the saving of time, trouble and labor and in superior cooking 
ability, no other range can compare with them. 


The Single Damper (patented) is the only perfect fire and oven control; one 
motion—slide the knob to “kindle,” “‘bake” or “check,” and the range does the rest. 


The Two Heds in the 
base (patented) is a won- 
derful trouble-saving feature. 
One Hod for ashes, instead 
of the old clumsy ash pan; 
the other Hod for coal. 


The Oven with its ‘cup- 
joint flues is heated all over 
alike; no “cold corners,” 
no “ scorching spots.” 


The Patented Grates 


save trouble and money. 

























Auxiliary Gas Ranges 
at the end or above the 
range, if desired. 







Write for Illustrated Booklet. If 

Crawfords are not sold in your 

town we will tell you how to get one. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg: Co. 


31 Union St., Boston. 














When you write, please mention ‘the Cosmopolitan 


When you write, please 
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“Now for that lesson in shooting,” 
said Uncle Ben one day. ‘‘ Get your 
Daisy Repeater, and come over in the 
back yard. 

‘“‘ We'll shoot down toward the orchard, so we 
won’t hit anybody. The Daisy won’t injure 
anyone—that’s one reason why I let you boys 
play with it—but it might sting rather un- 
pleasantly. 

‘“‘Now put that target up on the tree, Bob. 
Come back here fifty feet. ow ready, take aim. 
Steady the barrel with the left, and take a care- 
ful aim along the sights. When you get a bead 
on the center of the target, pull the trigger 
quickly. 

“There, you came near the bull’seye. Pretty 
good for your first trial. Now shoot again. 
There, that’s better. Now, again. Hooray 
that’s fine, you got the bull’s eye that time. 

‘Boys, remember that the Daisy is just as 
good as the highest priced rifle made for you 
to learn to shoot with. It’s accurate to a hair. 
The finest hunting rifle couldn’t do more.”’ 


Look Over the Daisy Line 
at the Nearest Store 


The leading hardware and sporting goods 
dealers handle the Daisy line of air rifies. Go 
to your nearest store, and ask to see these 
Daisy models. The dealer will be glad to show 
them to you, whether you are ready to buy or 
not. 


Daisy Special. 1,000 Shot Repeater, the 
finest air rifle made, finished in gun blue and 
provided with patented shot retaining device; one 
of the many exclusive Daisy ideas found 

in no other make of atr rifle 


Other Daisy models, 50c to $2.00 
Little Daisy Pop Gun 
for children, - - - - 25¢ 


Don’t let anyone sejl you an inferior air rifle. 
If your dealer does not handle the Daisy line, 
we will send any model prepaid on receipt of 
price. 

Send for our free book, ‘‘The Diary of a Daisy 
Boy,”’ containing complete rules of drills, hints on 
marksmanship and directions how to join the new 
national boys’ drill corps, “‘The Daisy Cadets." 


Daisy Manufacturing Co. 
289 Union Street Plymouth, Mich. 


The largest air rifle factory in the world, mak 
ing each year more air rifles than all other 
Sactories combined. 
Pacific Coast Branch: PHIL. B. BEKEART, Mgr. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Illustrated Songs 
Burlesqued in the Home 


with the 


| Mirroscope 


IMPROVED 1911 MODEL 


ge SSS SS SS 
SS Se 


a aa Dows wher ike de ome gee 


Selections from ‘‘ Where the 
Daisies Bloom”’ showing how 
you can work up illustrated 
songs with snap-shots of your 
friends, and show them, great- 
ly enlarged ona sheet orscreen, 
by means of the Mirroscope. 























Copyright, words and music, 1909,U. S. and 
Canada by Ferome H, Remick & Co., New 
York and Detroit. 





GALE of laughter will greet the singing of this song or any others, in your 
home, before your family and friends, if you illustrate it in burlesque with 


the Mirroscope. 
If you use snap-shots of two people known to all the company, the conjunc- 
tion of picture and song can’t fail to be funny—whether the poses are appro- 


priate or not. 

Previous preparation with a kodak can produce an uproariously funny set of illustrations 
by posing two persons in burlesque or melodramatic attitudes, or perhaps by catching them un- 
awares. You can combine separate snap-shots of two people who never expected to be seen 
in such close proximity. You can show the versatility of the young man by giving him a 
different companion in each picture. 

Or you can use comic picture post-cards—as they are, or with heads cut from family photo- 
graphs and pasted on. Thus a little ingenuity will provide unique entertainment for many 
winter evenings. 

7 gold by Photo-Supply and Hardware Stores and by Photo Departments of Dry Goods, Department and 
oy stores. 


; For your protection, every instrument is plainly stamped with the word “ Mirroscope.”” If this is lack- 
ing, accept no substitute, as we can readily fill your order direct from factory, express prepaid. 








Write for Free Booklet : 


“ Mirroscope 
Entertainments.” 


Many forms of Mirroscope en- 
tertainment described in detail 
by Mirroscope enthusiasts. Many 
others suggested. Several never 
before published. Complete cata- 
log and price-list. 





How the Mirroscope Enlarges a Small Picture. 





Three Mirroscope Styles—Six Sizes in Each Style Mirroscope Model 99 
Tivee Gisless G i Electric f : stay es Shown here as equipped for electricity, but is also made 
A ae es: ao te sleciric for town or city; “Acety- for gas and acetylene. Has doubielenssystem, shows pictures 
, country home, camp or sea-shore. clear to the edge, doesn’t get hot, focuses perfectly; covered 
Four Standard Sizes: $7.50, $10, $15, $20 (80% of our with leatherette. Price $15. Other models from $3 to $20. 
sales are in the $15 a sizes). Q ; i 
sbereboisiennes The Buckeye Stereopticon Company 
Two Toy Sizes: $3 and $5. While not as large or elab- Manufacturers of Mirroscopes and High-grade Stereepti- 
orate as the standard sizes these instruments are reliable, cons Sor Educational Sdedle anl daaaens eauiien 
well-constructed and a great source of enjoyment to the : * . 
youngsters. 502 Sackett Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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ACME QUALITY 


Painting Guide Book 
Tells You 


What finish to use—how to prepare the 
surface—how to apply—and any other 
painting information you may desire. 


@ This book is not only intended for Painters, Decora- 
tors, Architects and Contractors but for House-owners 
and House-holders. It is the most complete work of its 
kind ever issued. 


@ Suppose you want to varnish a book-case, enamel 
a bed-room set, paint a carriage—or finish any other 
surface that requires paint, enamel, stain or varnish; 
all you need to do is to look in the index and then turn 
to the right page. There before you in concise form you 
will find complete instructions. You can’t go wrong. 


q This Guide Book to right painting will give youa 
better idea than you could gain in any other way of 
the variety, quality and scope of usefulness of the 
various Acme Quality specialties. Our slogan means 
just what it says— 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, 
stained, varnished or finished in any way, there’s 
an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 


@ Your dealer probably sells Acme Quality and will give you color 
cards. See him about your next paint purchase. 


@ The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book is sent free to those 
Tequesting a copy. Address 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 
“ie 


fad 


Look for this Every Acme Quality 
Trade Mark [THE] : Store Shows It. 


Cink 5 4 
we PL 
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ew Idea in Vacuum Cleaners 


HERE are many vacuum 

i cleaning machines on the mar- 

ket. They are all alike in prin- 

ciple except the Regina. That’s 

different. Don’t confuse it with 

ordinary vacuum machines having 
only single suction power. 


Regina Cleaners have two suc- 
tion compartments. One fills itself 
while the other empties 

itself. This givesconstant, 
unremitting suction. 

There is no loss of power, za 

no waiting period between puffs of the bellows. The suction draft 


zag Sod ae eens 
CLEANERS 


are sold by dealers under a positive guar- 

antee. They are made in ourown factory 

gy by the same highly skilled workmen who 

make Regina music boxes. They come 

in different models operated either by hand 

or electric power. All models embody the 

DOUBLE PUMP construction. Mechanic- 

ally perfect; the easiest operated and most 
satisfactory of all cleaning machines. 


EXAMINE THE REGINA 


at your local dealers. Note its unusual ease of operation and 
the wonderful advantage of the double suction power. If 
not for sale in your locality write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. Do not be induced to purchase an inferior 
machine. The Regina is a perfect operating machine guaran- 
teed by the makers of the world renowned Regina Music Boxes, 
which have given pleasure and satisfaction in millions of 
homes during the past twenty-five years. 


THE REGINA 
COMPANY 


Cor. Union Sq. and 17th St., 
N. Y. City. 


855 McClurg Bldg., 


Chicago 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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A convenient quarter-turn of the handle 
gives you full flow or shuts the water off 


Absolutely noiseless action does away with all those 
disagreeable rattling, thumping and pounding noises. 
Permanent durability eliminates leaking entirely. 


J 






J0X-Pe 
FAUCETS 


ESSION 





PATENTED 


How Other Faucets Have 
Proven Faulty in Construction 


The greatest difficulty in faucet construction 
has been to devise a type that would combine 
quick and convenient opening and closing with 
durability and noiseless action. 

This was never accomplished until the prob- 
lem was solved in Quick-pression Faucets. 

In other types of faucets you either have to 
sacrifice convenience for the sake of durability; 
or else endure the nerve-racking thumping and 
hammering noises you have so often heard all 
through the house. 


These faults are due to construction and can- 
not be avoided in most faucets. 


How These Faults Are 
Overcome in Quick-pression Faucets 


In Quick-pression Work, as it is known to 
plumbers, science and experience have combined 
the quick and convenient action of one type with 
the strong and durable construction of the other. 


The result is a faucet that is absolutely noise- 
less, highest grade in quality of material and 
finished workmanship, and that opens and closes 
with a quarter-turn of the handle. 


You can know just how this was done by 
sending for our free booklet, ‘‘ Faucet Facts.” 
It describes faucet-construction and the way 
Quick-pression overcomes faults that were 
thought incurable. 


GO TO YOUR PLUMBER and ask him to show you the noiseless Quick-pression Faucets. It won’t take him 


over a minute to demonsirate. 


whether you put up a new building or rip out the noisy, leaky faucets in an old one. 
handle Quick-pression write to us, giving his name. 


Says the Little Plumber: 


standing at the quarter turn. 


Work every time. 





UST take a look at this diagram at the right—shows how the handle comes up all 
It’s a case of where enough is just right. 
all the water there is and save noise, leaks and trouble. i 


It will pay you to put them in every wash-basin, bath-tub, sink or wash-tub, 


If your plumber doesn’t 
We’ll make it our business to see you are supplied. 


You get 
It’s me for Quick-pression 





6te CENTRAL BRASS <0: CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of high-grade brass-goods for plumbers and water-works 
6123 CEDAR Ave., S. E., CLEVELAND 


126 When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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The Very Best Toilet Paper Is 


the one that i is made and packed so it cannot 5 ot dust 
or germs; it must be soothing, healing, and non-irritating. 


ni- 
S$?" issue 


is made from long vegetable fibres, treated with Canada Balsam, 
and possesses.a cloth-like texture. 

It presents a smooth surface which cannot collect dust or gritty 
particles, and the balsam and other emollients with which it is treated, 
renders it soothing and healing. Each roll is parchment-wrapped and 
packed in a pasteboard carton. The carton sold by your dealer contains 


3 Parchment-Wrapped Rolls for 25 cents 


This Porcelain Holder 
FREE 


for 8 of these Balsam 
Trade-marks 


and 50 cents for Packing and Shipping Charges 


THIS HOLDER is made of the finest quality white porcelain to match the tiling 
and aseptic fittings of modern bath-rooms. Simple in construction—just twist the end 
and insert the roll. Absolutely sanitary and, if you could buy it, would cost you $1.00 
anywhere. 

Tear the trade-mark (Balsam Sani-Tissue) from each side of a carton of Sani- 
Tissue (containing three rolls); send us eight (8) of these trade-marks, together with 
50 cents in cash to cover the cost of packing and shipping, and we will send you 
one of these Porcelain Holders absolutely free of cost by express, all charges prepaid 
to points east of the Mississippi River. 

The 8 “ Balsam Sani-Tissue ” Trade-marks and soc. must be ser-t direct to us. 

Scott Paper Company, 652 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 


Makers of ScotTissue Towels 
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= Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing was introduced twenty-five years 
ago, hundreds of composition roofings have come and gone. Carey’s 
Roofing alone has successfully passed the time-test. _ It now is universally 
recognized as the “Standard Roofing”’. 
For permanent buildings, leading architects and engineers everywhere recommend 
and use Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing because of its absolutely uniform quality, 


thickness and weight, and proved superiority in all other respects. As it is of one 
standard ALWAYS, one fixed result is insured, viz:—satisfactory service. 














NIDA. he TINE MALOLD me 


A S andard | 
a 





Equaliy adapted to flat or steep surfaces, wood-sheathing, cement or tile, large or small buildings. For 
proof of its unequalled durability, permanent flexibility, absolutely water-tight joints, fire-resisiing quality 
and relatively low cost, ask nearest branch to send a representative, or write the factory direct for free 
sample, descriptive booklet and address of nearest dealer. 


Branches and Distributing Points 


ATLANTA, GA. CLEVELAND, OHIO ENOXVILLE, TENN. NEW YORE,N. Y. SCRANTON, PA. 
The Philip Carey Company ‘The Philip Carey Company The Philip Carey Company The Philip Carey Company The Philip Carey Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. ; 5 LITTLE ROCK, ARK. OKLAHOMACITY.OKL. SEATTLE, WASH. | 
The Philip Carey Company DATs Philip Garey Company , The Philip Carey Company The Philip Carey Company The Philip Carey Company | 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. NV LOS ANGELES, CAL. OMARA, NEBR. SPOKANE, WASH. i 
The Philip Carey Company P? ERY Philp Gavey Company Warren & Bailey Mfg. Co. Sunderland Mach.& Sup.Co. Nott-Atwater Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. MEMPHIS, TENN. HILADELPHIA. PA TOLEDO, OHIO. 
The Phitiy €arey Company DETROIT, MICH. The Philip Carey Company” *  The'Philip Carey Company The Philip Carey Company 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. p Carey Company WINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PITTSBURG, PA. TORONTO, ONT. | 
The Philip Carey Company HARRISBURG, PA. W. 8S. Nott Co, The Philip y Company The Philip Carey Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. The Philip Carey Company MONTREAL, QUE. PORTLAND, ORE. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Philip Carey Company The Philip Carey Nott-Atwater Co. The Philip Carey Company 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN FAAP Son cin NASHVILLE, TENN, SAGINAW, MICH. WHEELING, W.VA 
The Philip Carey Company . . re — The Philip Carey Company The Philip Carey Company. The Philip Carey Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. JACESONVILLE, FLA. NEWARK, N. J. ST. LOUIS, MO. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Western Roof.& Supply Co. The Philip Carey Company The Philip Garey Company The Philip Carey Company The Philip Carey Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW ORLEANS, LA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALI. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
The Breese Bros. Co. The Philip Carey Company The Philip Carey ‘Company Western Asbestos Mag. Co. Youngst’n Roof’g & Sup. Ca, 





Also Sold By 3,000 Dealers—Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 
ons ° ayne Ave., Lockland, 
The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., *cindinnati, oui 
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Wherever you see 


the Berry Label 
you can be sure 
the varnish has 
been purchased 
solely on its merits. 


It is a sign of honesty 
in the can and honest 
judgment in the pur- 
chaser. 


The proper choice of varnish is an im- 
portant matter—many men who pay large 
varnish bills annually do not realize how im- 
portant. It will pay YOU to look into the 
subject. 


Our free book, ‘Choosing Your Varnish 
Maker,’’ is of great interest to all the follow- 
ing men for whom Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 


are made: 


Painters and Decorators 
Home Owners 
Owners of Public and Private Buildings 
Architects 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers 
Wagon Manufacturers 
Carriage Manufacturers 
Automobile Manufacturers 
Furniture Manufacturers 
Refrigerator Manufacturers 
Piano and Organ Manufacturers 
Paint Manufacturers 
All Users of Baking Japans 
All Users of Lacquers 
Toy Manufacturers 
Label Manufacturers 
Railway Corporations 
Street Railway Corporations 
Boat Owners and Builders 
Trunk Manufacturers 
And All Other Varnish Users 

Start your active interest in varnish by sending today for 
a copy of “‘Choostng Your Varnish Maker.” 

Berry Brothers’ Architectural Varnishes for painters, dec- 
orators, architects, owners of homes and other buildings, are 
sold by dealers wherever good varnish is used. [Insist on the 
Berry Label. f 

Our representative will call on manufacturers and other 
large varnish users who are interested in better finishing and re- 
duction of finishing costs. Write us about your varnish problems. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Established 1858 
Largest Varnish Makers in the World 
_ Address all Correspondence to DETROIT 
a Factories: Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont. 
ranches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Dealers: Everywhere. 
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Your “LAST CHANCE?” To Save Money 


On Subscriptions To Your Favorite Magazines 


DON’T DELAY—TAKE ADVANTAGE NOW 
Irresistible ‘Bargains——This Is Your Opportunity 


These Prices Advance October 313 
All Orders Must Reach Us by This Date or 
They Will Not Be Accepted at These Prices 


This is absolutely your Last Chance to get our best offers. Most of the prices are lower 
than they have been for the past year and are for full-year subscriptions. Subscriptions 
may be new or renewals. Renewals will commence with the expiration of the present 
subscription. In the case of a renewal, be sure and mark your order ‘‘Renewal.”’ 

Magazines in a club may be sent to one or more addresses. POSITIVELY NO SUBSTI- 
TUTIONS in these offers, except where stated. If none of the combinations shown 
here meet your requirements, write and tell us what you want, we will adjust it if we can. 





















Many “Big Features” will appear in COSMOPOLITAN during 1910-11—Don’t miss them. 
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COSMOPOLITAN ........... $1.00 
SS ip cakes ew sie Wes'e cen he aes 1.50 





COSMOPOLITAN ........ : 
ST Resa: pecs ses siceeteveetons 1.50 
Review CF Mewes... 6c cverccce x 


Regularly... $5.50 
For 
OUR 3 20 
PRICE $ - Three 
St. Nicholas (new) may be substituted for 
Review of Reviews. 


Regularly $7.00 

OUR 7 

PRICE $4.60 oo 

Woman’s Home Companion may be substituted for 
either Hampton's or Everybody's : 








COSMOPOLITAN ........... COSMOPOLITAN........... 
TNE Ga icis ya Chis are war aut 2 cower 1.50 Woman’s Home Companion....... 1.50 
ED oc ces own os ko eer aneee . Review of Reviews................. 


Regularly... $5.00 Regularly... $5.50 


F 
our. $3.45 ine Ski $3.20 se. 











COSMOPOLITAN ........... COSMOPOLITAN ........... $1.00 
DIE osccecctcdcoccccucuneeene 1.50 
EE Bas Kaccreaccnscnaetemern 


Regularly... $4.00 


eRe $2.70 tee 





DORI dinmwacvnie ss Stgeseka go cee ces 1.00 
Woman’s Home Companion....... 1.50 
RRR 1.50 


For 
OUR $ the 
PRICE 3.4 Four 





















COSMOPOLITAN, Delineator regularly $2.00, our price for the two ............-+-+++ ° 

COSMOPOLITAN, World To-day regularly $2.50, our price forthetwo ...........---+ 1.70 
COSMOPOLITAN, Etude regularly $2.50, our price for the two............-.---++++08 1.70 
COSMOPOLITAN, Everybody’s regularly $2.50, our price forthetwo.............+-++ 1.70 






COSMOPOLITAN........... COSMOPOLITAN .......... 


DIN hace 5 ck 03s oaenina eine TREND 0.000 seis eens cccccnces 


OUR $1.75 For the $2.50 OUR $1.70 For the $2.50 
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IF YOU SUBSCRIBE NOW 


You Positively Obtain the Very Lowest Combination Prices 
These Prices Advance October 31% 


Now is your chance to prepare for the long winter evenings 
when you will seek the companionship of a good magazine 


If you want to read articles of national importance—read COSMOPOLITAN. If you want to 
know the things you should know, must know, about your politics, your financiers, your civic and 
economic affairs—read COSMOPOLITAN. If you want to know what magazine is doing things, 
big things—read COSMOPOLITAN. If you want to know what magazine is tearing down when 
needed, not to destroy but that there may be built (and points the way to build) a better, 
more stable, more healthy condition—read COSMOPOLITAN. 
If you enjoy short story fiction—read COSMOPOLITAN. If you delight in enjoyable fiction 
by the best International Authors, illustrated by the greatest Illustrators of the day, superb fiction, 
instructful, happy fiction for big strong men and loving tender women—read COSMOPOLITAN. 
If you want to read Robert W. Chambers’ latest serial “ The Common Law” which begins in the 
November issue, subscribe to COSMOPOLITAN now. If you want a strong, safe, human and 
absorbing, thoroughly American, always interesting magazine—read COSMOPOLITAN 
































\ 















COSMOPOLITANR ... ...- $1.00 COSMOPOLITAN ...........$1.00 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 1.50 McClure’s.........+----- RE et 1.50 
American ......-.----++-+-. < hae 









TORIORNs 06.6 00.6 C666 Keck 80 bsee bes 1.50 


oun... $2.60 Forthe $4.00 


Bue $2.60 rertne” 


Harper’s Bazaar may besubstituted for American Magazine 




















COSMOPOLITAN ..........- $1.00 COSMOPOLITAN ... .. $1.60 
DE. cs. vet ob cok ebeseesieeae 1.00 Peta ores sees ser erannexe es << 





World’s WEES < wend stnncdvescauws 3.00 


Regularly .$6.50 
OUR $4 
Price $4.00 For ine 






our. $2. 70 Fortne 









COSMOPOLITAN, Success, regularly $2.00, our price for the two.............-..00455 $1.40 
COSMOPOLITAN, Harper's Bazaar, regularly $2.25, our price forthetwo............ 1.60 
COSMOPOLITAN, Woman’s Home Companion, regularly $2.50, our price forthetwo. 1.70 
COSMOPOLITAN, Metropotitas, regularly $2.50, our price for the two............... 1.70 
COSMOPOLITAN, Good Housekeoping, regularly $2.25, our price for the two......... 1.85 
COSMOPOLITAN, Review of Reviews& Success, regularly $5.00, our price forthe three 2.90 
COSMOPOLITAN, Review of Reviews & American, regularly$5.50, our priceforthethree 3.10 
COSMOPOLITAN Review of Reviews&Hampton’s,regularly $5.50 our priceforthethree 3.20 
COSMOPOLITAN, Review of Reviews&Delineator, regularly $5.00,our priceforthethree 2.90 






Be Sure You Include 


COSMOPOLITAN 


In Your Combination 







We especially recommend to our readers the leading magazines listed in these 
pages. All are rare bargains, but you must act quickly. 


Write us for the lowest obtainable prices on any publication not mentioned on this list. 
We guarantee our prices to be as low as the quotations made by any other publisher. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


(OSMOPOLITAN 


Subscription Department 383 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“Well, say! 


“Believe me, here’s some pipe smoking. 


“Take it dead straight, you fellows with stung tongues— 
and listen, you who are pipe-shy : 

“Prince Albert can’t bite your tongue. That isn’t the old ditty 
strung up to anew melody. But it’s facts—facts! 


RINGE ALBERT | 


is ‘second sight’ in the tobacco line—absolutely the goods! It 

just gingers you into enjoying a pipe all over again. 

“And say, men, it’s real tobacco! There’s class to it—bang 

up from the first draw down to the sweetest heel you ever 
pulled on next morning. 


“Tt’s the best flavored smoke, the coolest 
smoke, holds its fire closer and burns longer 
than any tobacco you ever did get next to, 
believe me!”’ 


Listen. Prince Albert is made by a special 
process controlled exclusively by us There 
can be no substitute or “‘near-like-it,’’ be- 
cause no other tobacco can be made ‘ike P. A 


Sold almost everywhere these days. But if you 
can’t connect send 8 cents for our introductory tin. 


(This offer applies only in the United States) 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


When you write. please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Choose Your Favorites 
Then Speak for Them Quick! 


[F you and the public could 
only see these 1911 ““Pom- 
peian Beauties” in their full 
sizes and true and beautiful 
colors, we could not begin 
to supply the demand! No 
advertising on the front; only 
the artist’s name plate. 
Actual Art Store value 
$1.50 to $2.50 apiece. But each copy that you get is 
practically a gift. We charge only 15c apiece to protect 
ourselves from clamoring millions of “curiosity seekers.” 


Each “‘ Pompeian Beauty ” 
resents a type of woman whom Pompeian Massage Cream 


helps to make more beautiful by imparting a natural, fresh, 


youthful complexion. 

(We have only a half million copies.) Who knows 
whether a half million or a million friends of Pompeian are 
eagerly waiting for this, our Annual Offer of 1911 “Pompeian 
Beauties >" Choose your favorites. Then speak quick! 

“Pompeian Beauty” (A) by Turner. Size 17 in. by 12 in. 
Turner's ‘* Pomp-ian Beauty” smiles straight at you. She is irresistible 

with her feminine softness of contour and bloom of 
(D) healthy happiness. Art value $1.50 to $2.50. 
Price 15 cents. 

“Pompeian Beauty” (B) by Warde 
Traver. Size 19 in. by 12 in. 
profile of Traver’s typical American girl makes 
hardened bachelors exclaim, “* If 1 could only meet 
a queen like that!" While women enthuse, “If | 
could only have a complexion like hers!" Art 
value $1.50 to $2.50. Price 15 cents. 


“Pompeian Beauty” (C) by Everett 
Johnson. Size 32 in. by 8 in. The original of this 
Art Panel would cost you nearly $1,000. Artists 
declare it a daring yet wholly artistic color treat- 
ment. The wonderful green shade of “* Pompeian 
Beauty's” dress almost startles you at first. Yct 
each day the picture seems more worth the having. 
Mr. Johnson is an American artist living in Paris, 


Art value $1.50 to $2.50. Price 15 cents. 


“*Pompeian Beauty” (D) by Forbes. 35 
in, by 7 in. Picture lovers can't get enough of this 
Art Panel. It went into a quarter of a million 
homes last year, and still the public cries for more. 
As far as we know, this “* Pompeian Beauty” is 
the most popular Art Panel ever issued. The 
combination of lavender-and-gold seems to hit the 
popular fancy to an astonishing degree. Art value 
$1.50 to $2.50. Price 15 cents. 


POMPEIAN 


f, » 
LIBRARY SLIPS 


All dealers, 50c., 75c. and $1. 


When you write, please mention 


is by a popular artist and rep- | 


This exquisite | 


| lion men and women are “looking their best’ 





Our Guarantee. If you 
are nol satisfied that each 
copy of any ‘‘ Pompeian 
Beauty’’ has an actual Art 
Store value of from $1.50 
to $2.50, orif for any 
reason you are disappointed, 
we will return your money. 


NOTE. The handsome frames 
are only printed on pictures A 
an 


Small Cost of Good Looks—For Man or Woman 


What man or woman would not pay Ic. a day to look 
his or her best? At a cost of less than !c a day several mil- 
; through the 
aid of Pompeian Massage Cream. Moreover, it is so easy io 
apply, so refreshing in its effects, so cleansing and so beneficial 
to the skin, that one soon looks forward to each Pompeian 
Massage as a true pleasure rather than a duty. A clear, clean, 
fresh-looking skin is a good asset in busincss or society. Pom- 
peian gives those results, Pompeian is rubbed on the face, 
well into the pores and then rubbed out. 
Nothing is left on the skin. It brings out 
hidden pore-dirt that causes black-heads 
and other blemishes. Pompeian, through 
its hygienic massage action, stimulates the 
muscles of the face, thus imparting a 
healthy, natural glow. 

“Don’t envy a good complexion; use 
Pompeian and have one.” 

Trial jar sent for 6c., coin or stamps. 
Use Coupon. You may order tal jar 
or pictures, or both. 

FINAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Don’t expect picture and trial jar to come to- 
gether; don't expect reply by “‘return mail” (we 
nave 20, orders on some days). But after 
making due allowance for distance, congestion of 
mails and our being overwhelmed at times, if 
you then get no reply, write us, for mails will 
miscarry and we do ce g lost or 
stolen. Write plainly on the coupon only. You 
may order as many pictures as you wish for your- 
self or friends. 





Read this coupon carefully before filling out your order. 

THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 36 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: —Under the letters (or a letter) in the spaces below I have 

placed figures (or a figure) to 

show the quantity | wish of Pictures |_A B c |_D 

one or more of the 4 “‘Pom- 

peian Beauties.” I amen- |Quantity! | 

closing 15c. (stamps or money) for each picture ordered, 
P.S. I shall place a mark (x) in the space at the end of line if | 

enclose 6c. extra (stamps or coin) for a trial jar of Pompeian. CT] 
Write very carefully, fully and plainly. 
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3 847 clectros a platin as 
perfected by Rae, Bros. and. over», 
sixty years the eridiet! brand has been 1S as the ae avait 


ae 


is th eaviest ae made. oz “Silber —* that ane ne 
This fact, together with the beauty: of its designs and the prestige of 


the name, es it 


id "post PUpular ‘foe. Gifts. 


Whether the origin gift is a single Piece ‘or a commbesy chest 
b other pptes in the sal pattern m é added .a . 
by all leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalog 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMES: 


(internati ilver Co., Successor 


2 = Ie MER , CONN. 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO” SA FRANCISCO es 
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Business Insurance 
An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


“NUMBERS ELIMINATE CHANCE” 


PeaSQHE business corporation was a device of the Romans. The 
onginal idea came from Julius Caesar, and was suggested by 
the uncertainty of human life. It was an insurance against 
the dissolution of a project in case of death. The intent was 
to provide for the continuance and perpetuity of enterprises 

: which probably no man could carry out dunng his lifetime. 
The first anion of the corporation was for building water-systems and 
laying out roadways. ‘The corporation provided against stoppage of the work 
in case of the death of any man connected with it. 38 But the corporate life 
of a great business is not secure against shock, ae the lives of its managers 
are insured for the benefit of the corporation. Hence we find the big men— 
the men of initiative and enterprise—allowing their lives to be insured at the ex- 
pense of the corporation which they serve, for the corporation's benefit. 28 To 
guard ‘gainst the blow of the business blizzard when an able leader dies, The 

Equitable Life Assurance Society now issues a Corporate Policy. The proceeds 

are made payable to the Corporation, which is both Applicant and Beneficiary. 

Thus is the Commercial Craft ballasted and made snug and secure when 

comes the storm. 28 The Equitable Life Assurance Society will exist when 

every eye that reads this page is closed forever; when every heart that now 
throbs is still; when every brain through whose winding bastions thought roams 
free, has turned to dust. 38 The Equitable will live on, a body without death, 

a mind without decline. 38 Only safe, superior and competent men can secure 

life-insurance nowadays. Life-insurance adds poise, power and purpose to 

able men. If you are helping to carry the burdens of the world and making 
this earth a better place because you are here, perhaps you had better wnite 
for further information. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 
PAUL MORTON, PRESIDENT 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? ‘Then why not 
recommend to us some good man—or woman—to represent us there— 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Millions of people 
touch elbows and 
are kept in constant 


personal contact by the 
Bell System. 


There are all kinds of 

people, but only one kind of 

telephone service that brings 

them all together. They have 

varying needs, an_ infinite | 

variety, but the same Bell sys- 

tem and the same Bell telephone 
fits them all. 


Each Bell Station, no matter where 
located, is virtually the center of the 
system, readily connected .with other 

stations, whether one or a_ thousand 
miles away. 


Only by such a universal system 
can a nation be bound together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





The success of ‘any dessert is doubly assured 
if served with dainty NABISCO SUGAR 


WAFERS. A flavor to accord with any 


beverage, fruit or ice. 
In ten cent tins. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—another unique dessert confec- 
tion. Nabisco goodness enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Ziel A 
SNES) ae / 
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Guaranteed Until 1920 


Below is a building covered recently with 
Congo Roofing. 


The owner of ¢his roofing, however, is not 
only satisfied with his purchase, but has the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is guaranteed for 
10 years. 

Every roof of 2 ply and 3 ply 
Congo is guaranteed in this way. 


In every roll of Congo is a gen- 
uine legally binding Surety Bond 
issued by the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York. 


This Bond is enforceable with- 
out resort tolaw. It provides that 
we shall furnish new roofing in case 
Congo fails to last 10 years. 


This year we will guarantee 
thousands of roofs all over the 
country Zo last till 1920 on this 


basis. 


Of course we are not going to 
lose—we are offering a sure thing. 
We know Congo will last more 
than Io years. 

If it would not do so, it would be absurd for 
us to jeopardize our business by making so 
many binding guarantees, and the National 
Surety Co. would not stand behind us. 


One thing the guarantee forces upon us; it 
makes us extremely careful in manufacturing. 


KNOXVILLE RAILWAY AND LIGHT CO.'8 CAR BARNS, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
COVERED WITH CONGO 


CoNGOROOFING 
_.. Guarantee Bond 


Fac-simile of 10 Year Bond 


We make doubly sure that every roll is 
perfect. 
Weuse the best materials that money can buy. 
We take elaborate pains in wrapping to pre- 
vent damage in transit. 
Another little detail is the nailing. Some 
manufacturers supply broad-headed 
nails, but these frequently cut the 
roofing. 


Other manufacturers supply tin 
discs which rust quickly and cause 
leaks. 


To avoid any trouble from this 
source, we provide free of charge, 
galvanized iron caps which are 
rust-proof, and will last as long 
as the roofing. 


In every way we protect our- 
selves against the possibility of a 
complaint. 


Send for a copy of our Guarantee 
Bond, anda Sample of Congo Roof- 
ing. The copy of the guarantee 
will show you what areal legal roof- 
ing guarantee looks like. The sample and the 
little booklet which we enclose with it will tell 
you more about Congo Roofing. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
610 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Chicago San Francisco 
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The Gillette is a god-send to a sailor. It is as 
popular with the officers as with the men. 

Wherever you find neatness, dispatch, discipline— 
men with work to do, business to attend to—you will 
find the Gillette Safety Razor. 

Standard Set, with twelve double-edge blades, $5.00. 
Blades 50c. and $1.00 per packet. 

Write and we’ll send you a pamphlet—Dept. A. 


King CE llle 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 36 W. Second Street, Boston 


Factories; Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 


When you write, please, mention the Cosmopolitan 
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INSTEAD°® ptxsten 


Cuts and scratches will have no dangerous 
effects if you paint the wound with Mew-Skin. 
Wash it clean, apply Mew-Skin thoroughly and 
let it dry. That’s all. By keeping the wound 
clean in this way you avoid infection and blood 
poisoning. 


There is nothing better for a hurt where the 
skin is broken than MNew-Skin. It forms an 
air-tight, antiseptic, water-proof covering, which 
is healing and keeps the cut from being exposed 
and irritated. It will not wash off. 


New-Skin is also good for chapped hands 
and lips, burns, scratches, hang-nails and chil- 
blains. Jf you try it once you will always have 
a bottle in a handy place. 


Always insist on getting New-Skin. 


Sample size, 10c. Family size, 25c. Two cunce bottles (for sur- 
eeons and hospitals), soc. 


At the druggists, or we will mail a package anywhere in the United 
States on receipt of price. Stamps taken. 


NEW-SKIN COMPANY, Dept. F, 
98 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


** Paint it 
with New-Skin 


and forget it.’’ 
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i | Drop a ie of Ivory Soap in bathtub or 
| i 






washbowl and up, up it comes to the surface 
of the water. : 

That is one of Ivory’s advantages over other 
bath and toilet soaps—it floats. 

Other advantages are: Ivory Soap is pure— 
purer by far than many soaps that sell at five i 
times its price; it contains no “free” (uncom- 
bined) alkali; it lathers freely; it rinses easily. 


Ivory Soap ..» It Floats 
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ENDER fruit 
of fine flavor, \¥s3 
ripened under the he 
tropical sun—picked Rees 
and packed on the plan- , reel ye 


-~, tations of the Hawaiian & 
Island of Ohau. 
Libby’s Pineapple is sweet, 
and of perfect flavor. 


Insist on getting Libby’s 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago 





PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES | 


A ShillinginLondon 
A Quarter Here 








